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THE 



EIGHTH BOOK 



Of THE 



S ' ILIAD. 



VOL. I II. B 



THE ARGUMENT. 



THE SECOND BATTLE, AND THE DISTRESS OF THE GREEKS. 

^fUPITER affembles a council of the Deities, and 
J threatens them with the pains, of Tartarus if they 
affijl either fide: Minerva only obtains of him thatjhe may 
direSl the Greekf by her counfels. The armies join battle ; 
Jupiter on mount Ifa Weighs in bis balances the fetetof 
both , and affrights the Greeks with bis thunders and 
Hgbtnings. Nefior alone continues in the field in great 
danger-, Diowed relieves him-, wbofe exploits and thofe cf 
HeBor, are excellently defer ibed. Juno endeavours to 
animate Neptune to the affiftance of the Greeks, but in naitu 
The afts ofTeucer, who is at length wounded by He&or, 
and carried off. Juno and Minerva prepare to aid the 
Grecians, but are retrained by Iris, fent from Jupiter. 
The night puts an end to the battle. Heffor continues in 
the field {the Greeks being driven to their fortification 
before the fhips) and gives orders to keep the watch all 
night in the camp, to prevent the enemy from reimbarking 
and eje aping by flight. They kindle fires through all the 
field, >and pafs the night under j arms. 

The time of /even and twenty days is employed from 
the opening of the poem to the end of this book. The fcenc 
here {except of the celeftial machines) lies in the field 
toward the fea-sbore. P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

HOMER, like moft of the Greeks, is thought to have travelled 
into Mgypt, and brought from the priefts there, not only 
their learning, but their manner of conveying it in fables and 
hieroglyphicks. This is neceflary to be confidered by thofe who 
would thoroughly penetrate into the beauty and defign of many 
parts of this author : for whoever refle&s that this was the mode of 
learning in thofe times, will make no doubt but there are feveral 
myfteries both of natural and moral philofophy involved in his fic- 
tions, which otherwife in the literal meaning appear too trivial or 
irrational; and it is but juft, when thefe are not plain or imme- 
diately intelligible, to imagine that fomething of this kind may be 
hid under them. Neverthelcfs, as Homer travelled not with a direft 
view of writing philofophy or theology, fo he might often ufe thefe 
hieroglyphical fables and traditions as embellilhments of his poetry 
only, without taking the pains to open their myftical meaning to his 
readers, and perhaps without diving very deeply into it himfelf. P. 



THE 



EIGHTH BOOK 



OF THE 



ILIAD. 



AURORA now, fair daughter of the da^ 
Sprinkled with rofy light the dewy lav 
When Jove convenM the fenate of the fkies 
Where high Olympus' cloudy tops arife. 
The Sire of Gods his awful filence broke ; 
The Heav'ns attentive trembled as-he fpok< 
Celeftial ftates, immortal Gods! give ear 
Hear our decree, and rev'rence what ye hea 



Ver. i.] A more faithful copy of the original arife* with 
from a correction of the old tranflators : 

Now gay Aurora, deck'd in faffron robe, 
DifFus'd her fluid radiance through the globe/' 

Ver. 5.] J would propofe, for greater exa&nefs andpropri 
The fire of Gods his awful filence brake ; 
The powers with reverence liftend, as he. /pake. 

Ver. 7.] Or, more faithfully to the text, 
Ye Gods and Goddeffes, attentive hear, 
What my fix* d will inclines me to declare* 
»3 



6 HOMER's ILIAD. book via. 

The fix'd decree whichnot all heav'ncanmove ; 
Thou Fate! fulfil it; artd, yepow'rs! approve! 
.What God but enters yon* forbidden field, u 
Who yields affiftance, or but wills to yield; 
Back to the fkies with fhame he fhall be driv'n, 
Gafh'd with difhoneft wounds ,the fcorn of heav 'n : 
Or far, oh far from fteep Olympus thrown, 15 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf fhall groan, 



Let nine hnp*& the purpof/e of .my foul, 

Or dare J we 's favereirn mandates to eonUoul\ 

Mf aBs jball fpecd. Who fuccour dares to yield 

To Greeks* or Trtrjtittr in the martial field, 

Back to the ikies with fhame (hall he be driv'n, 

MafPd'vrixh djf graceful firipes> the fcorn of heav'n. 

Ver. 16. Low in the dark Tartarean gulf \ &c] This opinion of 
Tartarus, the place of torture for the impious after death, might be 
taken from the ./Egyptians : for it feems not infprobable, as fonr 
writers have oblerved, that fome tradition might then be fpread i 
the Kafterrt parts of tire world', of the fall of the angels, tl 
punifhment of the damned, and other facred truths, which w 
afterwards more fully explained and taught by the prophets 
apoiHes. Thde Homer feemst to allude to in this and other 
fages ; as where Vulcan is laid to be precipitated from heaven ir 
firit book, where Jupiter threatens Mars with Tartarus in the ' 
and where the Daemon of Difcord is caft out of heaven i 
nineteenth. Virgil has tranflated a part of thefe lines in tb 
^Eneid : 

*< • ■ ■ «... Turn Tartarus ipfe 

«« Bis patet in pneceps tantum, tenditque fubumb 
•* Quantus ad aethereum cceli fufpe&us Olympum. 5 

And Milton in his fir ft book : f 

As far remov'd from God and light of heavfy 
As from the centre thrice to the utmoft pole. 



BOdKvm. HOMfek's !LlAt>. 7 

With burning chains fixM to the brazen fiooM, 
Aftd Iock'd by heft's mexorttble doors j 
As deep beneath th* infernal centre hurFd, 
As from that centre to th* ethereal world. *d 
Let him who tempts me, dread thofe dire abodes j 
And know, th* Almighty is the God of Gods. 
League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 
Join all, and try th* omnipotence of Jove: 
Let down our golden everlafting chain, *$ 

Whofe ftrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, 
and main: 



It may not be unpleafing jaft to obfcrve the gradation in thefethwfc 
great poeti, as if they had vied with each other, in extending this 
idea of the depth of hell. Homer fays as far, Virgil twice as 
far, Milton thrice. P, 

Ver. 17.] With lefs innovation thus : 

There faft enclofed by adamantine doors, 
And Jire/ch'd out hopelefs on the brazen floors. 

Ver. 25. Let down our golden everlafiing chain, ,J The various 
opinions of the ancients concerning this paflage are collected by 
Euftathius. Jupiter fays, If he holds this chain of gold, the force of all 
the Gods is unable to draw him down, but he can draw Up thent, the 
feus, and the earth ," and caufe the whole tini'verfe to hang unacJive 4 
Some think that Jupiter fignifies the Mther f the golden chain the 
Sun : if the JEther did not temper the rays of the fun as they pafs 
through it, his beams would not only drink up and exhale the 
ocean in vapours, but alfo exhale the moifture from the veins of 
the earth, which is the cement that holds it together : by which 
means the whole creation would become unattivc, and all its 
power fufpended. 

B 4, 



8 HOMER's ILIAD, book vm. 

Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
To drag, by this, the Thund'rer down to earth: 
Ye flrive in vain ! If I but ftretch this hand, 
I heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land; 30 



Others affirm, that by this golden chain may be meant the days 
of the world's duration, ifw'p** *iwt% 9 which are as it were painted 
by the luftre of the fun, and follow one another in a fucceffive 
chain till they arrive at their final period ; while Jupiter or the 
JEther (which the ancients called the fool of all things) dill remains 
unchanged. 

Plato, in his Theaetetus fays, that by this golden chain is meant 
the fun, whofe rays enliven all nature, and cement the parts of the 
univerfe. 

The Stoicks will have it, that by Jupiter is implied deftiny, which 
over-rules every thing both upon, and above the earth. 

Others (delighted with their own conceits) imagine that Homer 
intended to reprefent the excellence of monarchy ; that the fceptre 
ought to be fwayed by one hand, and that all the wheels of govern- 
ment mould be put in motion by one perfon. 

But I fancy a much better interpretation may be found for this, 
if we allow (as there is great reafon to believe) that the ^Egyptian' 
underftood the true fyftem of the world, and that Pythagoras fir 
learned it from them. They held that the planets were kept in tb 
orbits by gravitation upon the fun, which was therefore called J 
career; and fometimes by the fun (as Macrobius informs u 
meant Jupiter himfelf : we fee too, that the mod prevailing opi 
of antiquity fixes it to the fun ; fothat I think it will be no ftr 
interpretation to fay, that by the inability of the Gods t 
Jupiter out of his place with this Catena, may be underft 
fuperior attractive force of the fun, whereby he continues u 
and draws all the reft of the planets toward him. 

Ver. f6. J This line is an additional comment of the 1 
who has exhibited this fpeech with a true fublimity, wr 
, of his author aiu} the fubjeft. 



book viii. HOMER's ILIAD. 9 

I fix the chain to great Olympus ' height, 
And the vaft world hangs trembling in my fight ! 
For fuch I reign unbounded and above; 
And fuch are men, and Gods, compared to Jove* 
Th'Almighty fpoke, nor durft thepow'rs reply, 
A rev 'rend horrour filenc'd all the Iky; 36 

Trembling they flood before their fovereign's 

look; 
Atlengthhisbeft-belov'd, thepow'rof Wifdom, 

fpoke. 
Oh firft and greateft ! God, by Gods ador'd ! 
We own thy might, our father and our lord ! 40, 



Ver. 35. The Almighty fpokeJ\ Homer in this whole paffage 
plainly (hews his belief of one fupreme, omnipotent God, whom 
he introduces with a majefty and fuperiority worthy the great ruler 
of the univerfe. Accordingly Juftin Martyr cites it as a proof of 
our author's attributing the power and government of all things to 
one firft God, whofe divinity is fo far fuperiour to all other 
Deities, that if compared to him, they may be ranked among 
mortals. Admon. adGentes. Upon this account, and with the au- 
thority of that learned father, I have ventured to apply to Jupiter, 
in this place, fuch appellatives as are fuitable to the fupreme Deity : 
a practice I would be cautious of ufing in many other paflages, 
where the notions and defcriptions of our author mud be owned to 
be unworthy of the divinity, P. 

Our poet, however, mould have recollected, that it was the duty 
of a faithful tranflator to exhibit Homer in the drefs of his own 
fancy, or rather that of the times, which he defcribed ; not ttickt 
and f round in the garb of modern theologians. The reprefentation 
of men and manners in fuch remote antiquity conftitutes one of the 
mod valuable circumftances of the Iliad and Odyffey to a philofo- 
phical obferver. 

Ver. 39. Oh firft and greateft ! &c] Homer is not only to be 
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But ah! permit to pity human ftate: 
If not to help, at leaft lament their fate. 
From fields forbidden we fubmift tefrain, 
With arms uiraicjing moum our Argives flain; 
Yet grant my cotmfels ftifl their bteafts may. 
move, 45 

Or aH ffluft perifh in the wrath of Jove. 

The cloud-compelling God her fuit appro v'd, 
And fmil'd fuperiour on his beft-belov'd. 
Then caird his courfers, and his chariot took; 
The ftedfaft firmament beneath them (hook : 50 . 



admired for keeping up the characters of his heroes, but for adapt- 
ing his fpeechcs to the character* of hk Gods. Had Juno here 
given the reply, (he would have begun with foot? mark of re&nt- 
m«nt, but Pallas is all fubroiffion ; Juno would probably have con- 
tradicted him, but Pallas only begs leave to be forry for thofe whom 
{he mud not affift ; Juno would have fpoken with the prerogative of 
a wife, but Pallas makes her addrefs with the obfequioufnefs of a 
prudent daughter. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 47.] The obfcurity of the original in this place induced 
our poet, I prefiime, to difpatch it with fuch negligent abbrevia 
tion. With the alteration of a fiflgle word, 'Chapman's vernV 
appears to me an adequate repfefeniation of the fenfe of Homer : 

He fmil'd, and faid : Be confident, thou art belov'd of me ; 

I fpeake not this with thoughts feverc, but will be kind to th 

Ver. 48.] — — — — - he in delight >- 

Smil'd tuhhfupertor love. Par. Loft, iv. / 

Ver. 49.] . There is a profufion of adventitious decor- 
this paflage. The following attempt is nearer to his origin 

Then to his car the rapid fteeds he brought ; 
Brafs were their hoofs, of flowing gold their mane 
Gold was the God's own veft; the whip was golc 7 
Of curious art : this, from the feat fublime, 
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RaPpt by th' tethered fteeds the chariot roll'd; 
ftfafs were their hoofs , their cut ling mantes of gold. 
Of heavVs urtdro/fy gold the God's array 
Refulgent, flafh'd intolerable day. 
High bfl the throne he fhines : his courfers fly J5 
Between th' extended earth and ftarry fky. 
But when to Ida's topmoft height he came, 
(Fair ntfrfe of fountains, and of favage game) 
Where o'er her pointed fummits proudly rais'd. 
His fane breath'd odours, and his altars blaz'd :6o 
There, from his radiant car, the facred Sire 
Of Gods and men releas'd the fteeds of fire : 
Blue ambient iriiftsth* immortal fteeds embraced; 
High on the cloudy point his feat he plac'd;. 

fl9feSHEft9B5te- 

He plfd : the courfers fly with willing fpeetf 
Between the globe of earth and ftars of heaven. 

Var. 6r.]' I wottfiJ prepbfe a lefs diffufe e^diibitiori of the pA 
fege, w*th fewe* htte¥polaeion*, as follows: 

'the fire of Gods attd mortals there unbound 
His fteeds, and pourtf a night of Vapours round : 
Throned ort ttte fdrffrhiVs, in celeftial joy, 
The fhips of Greece furVeys, and* towers of Troy. 
Or, as the pKrafe to place a feat in ver. 64. is fcarcely proper, when 
a perfon (its down on the ground, this couplet might be thus cor- 
rected', fo as to prcierve an important thought of the original : 
A vejl' of mills th' immortal fteeds enclofe ; 
He on the top his feat triumphant chofe. 
Literally thus : 

There ftopt his fteeds the fire of men and' gods, 
Loos'd from the car, and pour'd thick air around* 
He on the jtops in blifs exulting fate, 
And yiew'd the walls of Troy and (hips of Greece, 
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Thence his broad eye the fubjedt world furveys, 
The town, and tents, and navigable feas. 66 
Now had the Grecians fnatch'd a fhort repaft, 
And buckled on their fhining arms with hafte. 
Troy rous'd as foon; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 70 



Ver. tig.] The rhyme* are incongruous; and the verfion juft 
given will point out the variation of this fine couplet from the ori- 
ginal. Our poet had Dryden in view, JEn. x. 3. 

Sublimely {bated, he furveys from far 

The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war ; 

And all th 9 inferior world: 

and again at JEn. xi. 107c * • 

Now mighty Jove, from his fuperior height, 
With his broad eye furveys th' unequal fight* 

Might Pope be adjufted thus ? 

Thron'd in triumphant date, he views from far 
The fleet, Troy's turrets, and the field of war. 

Ver. 69. For on this dreadful day The fate of fathers, wives $ 
and infants /ay.] It may be neceflary to explain, why the Trojans 
thought themfelves obliged to fight in order to defend their wives 
and children. One would think they might haye kept within their 
walls ; the Grecians made no attempt to batter them, neither were 
they inverted ; and the country was open on all fides except towards 
the fea, to give them provifions. The moft natural thought is, that 
they and their auxiliaries being very numerous, could not fubfift 
but from a large country about them : and perhaps not without the 
fea, and the rivers, where the Greeks encamped : that in time the 
Greeks would have furrounded them, and blocked up every avenu< 
to their town : that they thought themfelves obliged to defend th 
pountry with all the inhabitants of it, and that indeed at firft t' 
was rather a war between two nations, and became not proper T 
fiege till afterwards. 

Ogilby, by the help of a little amendment, will reflect no on 
ing image of the original : 1 
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The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on fquadrons cloud the dufky plain : 
Men, fteeds, and chariots Ihake the trembling 

ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the fkies refound. 
And now withfhouts thefhocking armies clos'd, 
To lances lances, (hields toihields oppos'd, 76 
Hoft againft hoft with fhadowy legions drew, ' 
The founding darts in iron tempeft flew, 
Vi&ors and vanquifh'd join promifcuous cries, 
Triumphant Ihouts and dying groans arife; 80 



The valiant Trojans, though in number finu $ 

Their arms put on, the battle to renew; • 

CompelPd by dire neceffity their lives , 

To venture for their children and their wives* 

Ver. 71. Tie gates unfolding* &c] There is a wonderful fub- 
limity in thefe lines ; one fees in the defcription the gates of a 
warlike city thrown open, and an army pouring forth : and. hears 
the trampling of men and horfes rufhing to the battle. 

Thefe verfes are, as Euftathius obferves, only a repetition of a 
former paflage ; which fhews that the poet was particularly pleafed 
with them, and that he was not afhamed . of a repetition, when he 
could not exprefs the fame image more happily than he had already 
done. p # 

Ver. 74.] An addition to the original is found in the latter 
claufe of this verfe, which might be fuggefted by Ogilby : 

— — — fhouts fcale heavVs cryftall arch. 

Ver. 80.] Much in the fame manner, Addifon in his Cam- 
paign : 

Methinks I hear the drum's tumultuous found 
The vigor's Jbouts and dying groans confound. 
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Wtth ftrew»ijrjg frlftpd *he flipp'iy fields jaredy'd, 
And flapgfeCer'd heroes fwell the dreadful tide. 
Long gs the noommg beams e&crea£ng bright, 
O'er heav'ns clear azure fpread the &cred light; 
Commutual death <he &te pf wax confounds, 85 
Each adverfe battle gor'd with eq«?J wowpd?, 
Put when the Ann ifre height of heay^ij ^fcends; 
The Sire of Gods his golden fcaJes Appends, 



Ver. 84. The /acted Ifebt.] Homer defcrifaing Ac advance of 
the day from morning till noon, oall^ it Ufa, or facrecj, fays Euftathius, 
who gives this reafon for it, hecaufe that part of the day was al- 
lotted to facrifice and religious worfhip. P. 

Every thing peculiarly magnificent, eminently great and ufeful, 
or calculated to imp^ mutual admiration, wasftjted fatted by the 
ancients, as if more parfcc#Jaijty (taojajntfory ©/ thegceai properties 
inherent in the Divinity. 

Ven 85.] Ogilby has, 

CommutuaM javelins equally did gaH. 

But I would propofe a cbfer and more ^thful reprefentation of this 

paflage : 

With ftreaming blood the flipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And Gneeki and Tfpjm$ iwell the fprfile <idc. 
While morning ht*md> nubile grew tie feared day, 
Sfeanjhw, both /ell; and eptal was the /ray, 

Ver. 88. The fire of Gods bis golden /cales fufpends.] This 
figure reprefenting God as weighing the deftinies of men in his 
balances, was firft made trie of in holy writ. In the book of Job, 
which is acknowledged to be one of the moft ancient of the fcrip~ 
tures, he prays to be iveighed in an even balance n that God may known 
bis integrity. Daniel declares from God to Balfhazzar, thou art 
nveigbed in the balances, and found light. And Proverbs, ch. xvi. 
ver. 1 1 . Ajuft weight and balance are the Lord '/.- Our author has 
it again in the twenty-fecond Iliad, and it appeared fo beautiful to 
fucceeding poets, that JEfbhylus (as we -arc told by Plutarch de aud. 
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With equal hand: in thefe explor'd the fate 
Of Greece «*d Troy, md pois'd the nughtjr 
weight. $0 



Poctis) writ a whole tragedy upon this foundation, which he called 
Pfychoftafia, or the weighing of fouls. In this he introduced Thetis 
and Aurora {binding on either fide of Jupiter's leaks, and praying 
«ach for her fon, while the heroes fought. 

Km] rirp o\ fflwrtut zr*T*{ irirtutt tJI^M9t» 9 

It has been copied by Virgil in the laft ^Eneid : 

" Jupiter ipfe duas aeqnato examine lances 

" Suftinet , & fata imponii diveria duorum : 

" Qnem damaet labor, 8c quo vcrgat pondere lethum." 

1 cannot agree with Madam Dacier that thefe verfes are inferionr 
to Homer's ; but Macrobius obferves with fome colour, that the 
application of them is not fo juft as in our author; for Virgil had 
made Juno fay before, that Turnus woold certainly perilh : 

" Nuncjuvenem imparibus video concurrere fatis, 
" Parcarumque dies 8c vis inimica propinquat." 

So that there was lefs reafon for weighing his fate with that of 
<£neas after that declaration. Scaliger trifles mi&rably, when he 
fays Juno might have learned this from the fates, though Jupiter 
did not know it, :before he confulted them by weighing the fcales. 
But Macrobius's excufe in behalf of Virgil is much better worth 
regard: I (hall trajifcribe it entire, as it is perhaps the fineft period 
in all that author. H*c £jf alia ignofcenda Virgilh, qui ftudii circa 
Jfo*ferum jiimictate excedit madum. Et revera nonpoterat non in ali- 
quibus minar widen, qui per omnem poefim fuam hoc uno eft }ra>cipi$ 
ufuj archctypQ* Acriter enim in Home rum oculos intend//, ut <*mularetur 
ejus non modo magnitudinem fed & Jimplicitatem, fcf prarfentiam ora- 
tionis, £sf tacitam majeftatem. Hinc diverfarum inter heroas fuas 
perforatum txiria ma gni fie at to, hinc Deorum interpofitio, hinc auto- 
ritas fahulofd, hinc affeduum naturalium exprejjio, hinc monumentornm 
perfecutio, hinc parahoiarum exaggerate, hinc torrentis orathnisfonitus, 
hinc nrum fingularum cum fpUndore fafiigium* Sat* 1. v. c. 13, 
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PrefsM with its load, the Grecian balance lies 
Low funk on earth* the Trojan ftrikes the fkies. 
Then Jove from Ida's top his horrours fpreads; 
The clouds burft dreadful o'er the Grecian heads ; 



As to the afccnt or dcfccnt of the fcales, Eoftathius explains it 
in this manner. The defcent of the fcale toward earth fignifies 
unhappinefs and death, the earth being the pltfce of misfortune and 
mortality; the mounting of it fignifies profperity and life, the 
fuperiour regions, being the feats of felicity and immortality. 

Milton has admirably improved upon this fine fiction, and with 
an alteration agreeable to a chriftian poet. He feigns that the 
Almighty weighed Satan in fuch fcales, but judicioufly makes this 
difference, that the mounting of his fcale denoted ill fuccefs; whereas 
the fame circumftance in Homer points the victory. His reafon 
was, becaufe Satan was immortal, and therefore the finking of his 
fcale could not fignify death, but the mounting of it did his light- 
wefs, conformable to the expreflion we juft now cited from Daniel : 

TV Eternal, to prevent fuch horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heaven his golden fcales, yet feen 
Between Aftraea and the Scorpion fign : 
Wherein all things created firft he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, with balanced air, 
In counterpoife ; now ponders all events, 
Battles and realms : in thefe he put two weights, 
The fequel each of parting and of fight : 
The latter quick up-flew, and kick'd the beam. 

I believe upon the whole this may with juftice be preferred both to 
Homer's and Virgil's, on account of the beautiful allufion to the 
fign of Libra in the heavens, and that noble imagination of the 
Maker's weighing the whole world at the creation, and all the 
events of it fince ; fo correfpondent at once to philofophy, and to 
the ftyle of the fcriptures. . P. 

Ver. 93. Then Jove from Ida's top, &c] This diftrefs of the 
Greeks being fuppofed, Jupiter's prefence was abfolutely neceflary 
to bring them into it : for the inferiour Gods that were friendly to 
Greece were rather more in number and fuptriour in force to thofe 
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Thick lightnings flalh; the mutt'ring thunder 

rolls t 95 

Theil: ftrength he withers ,and unmans their fouls . 



that favoured Troy; and the poet had fhewed before, when both 
armies were left to themfelves, that the Greeks could overcome the 
Trojans; befides, it would have been an indelible reflection upon 
his countrymen to have been vanquiflied by a fmaller number.* 
Therefore nothing lefs than the immediate interpbfition of Jupiter 
was requifite, which (hews the wonderful addrefs of the poet in his 
machinery. Virgil makes Turnus fay in the laft iBneid, 

99 ■ Dii me terrent & Jupiter hoftis." 

And indeed this defeat of the Greeks feems more to their glory than 
all their victories, fmce even Jupiter's omnipotence could with dif- 
ficulty effeel it. - P» 

Our tranflator has given fcope to his heated imagination by 
expanding his author to a double extent, in a noble efFufion of poetic 
beauties. But his genius might have preferved the fublimity of the 
original with lefs amplification of the thoughts : 

Then Jove from Ida thunders : flalh his lkie9 
Streams of red light'ning in the Graecian eyes. 
A livid palenefs feizes every face ; 
Black horrors chill their blood, and ftrength unbrace. 

Ver. 95. Thick lightnings fiafh.'] This notion of Jupiter's 
declaring againft the Greeks by thunder and lightening, is drawn 
(fays Dacier) from truth itfelf: i Sam. ch. vii. And as Samuel was 
offering up the burnt-offering, the Philiftines drew near to battle againft 
Ifrael: but the Lord thundered with a great thunder on that day upon 
the Philiftines, and difcomfited them, and they were /mitten before 
Ifrael. To which may be added, that in the eighteenth Pfalm 
The Lord thundered in the heavens, and the Hlgheft gave bis voice % 
hailftones and coals of fire n Yea, he fent out his arrows and fcattered 
them ; he foot out lightening! and difcomfited them* ^ . 

Upon ocean* on of the various fuccefles given by Jupiter, now to 
Grecians, now to Trojans, whom he fuflfers to perilh interchange* 

VOL. III. C 
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Before his wrath the trembling hafts retire* 
The God in terrours, and the fkie$ on fire. 



ably; Tome have fancied this fuppofition injurious to the nature of 
the Sovereign Being, as reprefenting him variable or inconftant in 
his rewards and pnnifhmcnts. It may be anfwered, that as God 
makes ufe of fome people to chatifc others, and none are totally 
void of crimes, he often decrees to pnnifh thofe very perfons for 
lefler fins, whom he makes his inftruments to panifh others for 
greater: fo purging them from their own iniquities, before they 
become worthy to be chafttters of other men's. This is the cafe of 
the Greeks here, whom Jupitec permits tp fuflet many ways, though 
he had deftined them to revenge the rape of Helen upon Troy. 
There is a hiftory in the bible juft of this nature. In the twentieth 
ehapter of Judges, the Ifraelites are commanded to make war again* 
the tribe of Benjamin, to punifh a rape on the wife of a Leviie, 
commuted in t be. city of Gibeah : when they have laid fiege to the 
place, the Benjamites fully upon them with fo much vigour, that a 
great number of the befiegers are deftroyed : they are aftoniihed at 
fiiefe defeats, as ha vins undertaken the fiege in obedience to the 
command of God : but they are ftill ordered to perfift, till at length 
they burn the city, and almoft extinguiih the race of Benjamin. 
There are many inftances in fcripture, where heaven is reprefented 
to change its decrees according to the repentance or relapfes of men : 
Hezekias is ordered to prepare for death, and afterwards fifteen 
years are added to his life. It is foretold to Ahab, that he mould 
perifli miferably, and then upon his humiliation God defers the. 
punifhment till the reign of hit fucceflbr, &c. 

I m.uft confefs, that in comparing paflages of the (acred books 
with our author, one ought to ufe a great deal of caution and ttd 
pec"L If there are fome places in fcripture that in compliance to 
hqman underftanding reprefent the Deity as acting by motives liko 
thofe of men ; there are infinitely more that (hew him as he is, all 
perfection, juftice, and beneficence; .whereas in Homer the general 
tenour of the poem reprefents Jupiter as a. Being fubjed to pajfion, 
inequality, and imperfection. I think M. Dacier has carried tbefe 
comparifons too far, and is too zealous to defend him upon, every 
occaflon in the points of theology and doctrine. P. 
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Not- gWa* Iddthfehfeite that light fcottld beir, 
Noreafch fterti Aj&x, thttncfcrttolts faff Win too 
N<tf ht*, ttife kittg bf iiteh, th' aldHft fiiffciiiVd; 
Nefto* Afo«e dihidft tile fldhft teiiiaiVd. 
Untfiffifig He reiliaih'd,- for Paris' dart 
Had piete'd his tdtirftf" in a thortal part; 104 
Fix'd lit the forehedd whdte the Fpringing iliane 
Curl'd o'er the btow, it fturig hirfi to the brain : 
Mid Ivith his anguifh, he begins td r6ar, 
Paw with his hoofs afdft, arid lafh the air. 
Scarce t&& his faulthion ctit the feiris, arid freed 
Th* incumber'^ charidt from the dying ftefed, 1 10 



¥&. 96". ] Thus fttfiltbh, Par. Loft. vi. 851 : 
One (pint in them rul'd, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and (hot forth pernicious fire 
Among tn' atcurs'cl, that wither d all their ftreng th. 

Ver. 106.} This title of thefe heroes is^ not in Homer, but 
introduced by the tranilator from Virgil, Ext. vi. 843 : 

— - ~ — a- geminos, duo fnlmbta belli, 

Scipiadas: 

(where Drydten rfcnderV, 

The ScTpios* worth, thofe thunderbolts of war:) 

who found it m his matter Lucretius, iii. 1048* 

Scipiades, belli fulmen, Carthaginis horror, 
Offa dedit terra; proinde ac famul infimus eflct. 

Scipfo", the thunderbolt of <wdr, the dread 
Of Carthage, like the mearieft flave, lies dead. 

Ver. 106.] The term flung ieems fcarcely forcible enough in 
' this application ; but our poet found it in Chapman : 

The hurt was deadly, and the paine fo fof e the courier y^ay—;; 
c * 
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When dreadful Hcdor, thund'ring thro* the war, 
Pour'd to the tumult on his whirling car. 
That day had ftretch'd beneath his matchlefs hand 
The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, 
But Diomed beheld; from forth the croud us 
He rufh'4, and on Ulyffes call'd aloud. 

Whither, oh whither does Ulyffes run? 
Oh flight unworthy great Laertes* fon! 
Mix'd with the vulgar (hall thy fate be found, 
Pierc'4 in the back, a vile, diftioneft wound ? no 
Oh turn and fave from Hedtor's direful rage 
Tk$ glory of the. Greeks, the Pylian fage. 



Vcr. 1 1 5. But Diomed beheld.] The whole following ftory of 
Neftor and Diomed is admirably contrived to raife the character of 
the latter. He maintains his intrepidity, and ventures Kingly to 
bring off the old hero, notwithftanding the general confternation. 
The art of Homer will appear wonderful to any one who confiders 
all the circuraftances of this part, and by what degrees he reconciles 
this, flight of Diomed to that undaunted chancier. The thunder- 
bolt falls j nil before him ; that is not enough ; Neftor advifes him 
to fubmit to heaven ; this does not prevail, he cannot bear the 
thoughts of flight : Neftor drives back the chariot without his con- 
fent; he is again inclined to go on, till Jupiter again declares 
againft him. Thefe two heroes are very artfully placed together, 
becaufe none but a perfon of Neftor's authority and wifdom could 
have prevailed upon Diomed^to retreat : a younger warriour could 
not fo well in honour have given him fuch counfel, and from no 
other would he have taken it. To caufe Diomed to fly, required 
both the counfel of Neftor, arid the thunder of Jupiter. P. 

Ver. 121. Ob turn and fa*ve t &c] There is a decorum in 
making Diomed call Ulyffes to the afliftanceof his brother fage; 
for who better knew the importance of Neftor than Ulyffes ? But 
the queftion is,- whether Ulyffes did not drop Neftor, as one great 
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His fruitlefs words are loft unheard in air; 
Ulyffes feeks the fliips, and fhelters there. 
But bold Tydides to the refcue goes, 125 

A fingle wafriour 'midft a hoft of foes; 
Before the^courfers with a fudden fpring { 
He leap'd, : and anxicftis thus befpoke the king. 
Great perils, father! wait th* unequal fight; 
Thefe younger champions will opprefs thymight!. 
Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, 131 
Weiak is thy fervant, and thy courfers flow. * 
Then hafte, afcend my feat, and from the car 
Obferve the fteeds of Tros, renownM in war t 



minifter would do another, and fancied he mould be the wife man 
when the other was gone ? Euftathius indeed is of opinion, that 
Homer meant not to caft any afperiion on Ulyffes, nor would have 
given him fo many noble appellations, when in the fame breath 
he reflected upon his courage. But perhaps the contrary opinion 
may be ill-grounded, if we obferve the manner of Homer's ex- 
preflion. Diomed called Ulyffes, but Uryffes was deaf, he did not 
hear ; and whereas the poet fays of the reft, that they had not the 
hardinefs to ft ay, Ulyffes is not only faid to fly, but v*fh%» 9 to 
make violent hafte towards the navy. Ovid at leaft underftood it 
thus, for he puts an objection in Ajax's mouth, Metam. xiii. drawn 
from this paffage, which would have been improper, had not Ulyffes 
made more fpeed than he ought : fince Ajax on the fame occafion 
retreated as well as he. P. 

Ver. 131.] In tranflating thefe verfcs our poet might glance on 
Ogilby : 

Your ftrength is much decay'd, you aged grow ; 
Your charioteer it weak, your hor/et fto<w. 

c 3 
/ 



Pradti^4 alike to tupi, to £pp f to chace, 135 
To d^re the %ht* or urge the r^pid nice: 
Xhefe late c^y'4 fine^s' guid^\g rein; 
Leave thou ti^y ch^r^ot ft> pur faithful tntffl: 
With %fe agaiiafl: yon* Trojw* will we go, 
No# f}ial] great Hedtor want ^ equ^l foe ; 14P 
Fierce as he is, ev'n he m#y \earn to fear 
The thirfty fury of my flyiqg fpear. 

Thi^ f^id the chief j an^Nefto^fciU'diawaf, 
Approves \\isr counfel, apd afcends the capi 
The fl$ecl$ h? l?ft» theijq trufty fpryants hold; 145 
Eiuyn^don, $ad Sthenelus t;he hold: 
The rev 'rend charioteer directs the courfe, 
And ftrains his aged arm to lafh the horfe. 



« Ver, 135.] This is excellently rendered; and with a little cor- 
rection Ogilby in this paflage rifes alfo into excellence : 

How here and there they wheel, and through the plains, 

Qr fly, or follow^ as I rule the reins. 

Ver. 142. The thirfty fury of my flying ffiear.] Homer has 
figures of that boldnefs which it is impoffible to preferve in another 
language. The words in the original are Atyv fnt»*T*i f HefiofJbaH 
fee if my f pear is mad in my bands. The tranflation pretends only 
to have taken fome fhadow of this, in animating the fpear, giving 
it fury f and ftrengthening the figure with the epithet thirfty. P. 

Ver. 148.] As the ornamental part of this verfe is afcititious, 
and to fpeak of one horfe only is inaccurate, and a mere accommo- 
dation to the rhyme, the following attempt may not be thought 
unfeafonable : 

The reverend chief the ftndded reins receives, 

And whip; the combat to Tydides leaves. i 



He&cbr dity fac6 • tmknowing how to fear, 
Fierce ffcdroveon; Tydides whirl 'dfiis fpear. 1 jo 
The fpear wfth erring hafte miftook its way, 
But plurig'd ht Erildpetis' bofom lay. 
His opening hand in death forfakes the rein; 
The fteefds fly bafck: he falls, and fpurns the 

plain. 
Great Hedtor forrows for his fervant killM, 155 
Yet unreveng'd permits to prefs the field ; 
Till to fupply his place and rule the car, 
Rofe Areheptolemus, the fierce in war. 
And now had death and horrour cover'd all; 
Like tim'rous flocks the Trojans in their wall 166 



Ver. 152.] He follows tTie vicious pronunciation of Chapman : 
His javeline Eniopeus fmit, raightie Thebceus fonne. 

Ver. 1 53.] More Faithfully thus : 

Headlong he falls; the fteeds, without contrdul, 
Start back ; and viral ftrength forfakes his foul. 

Ver. 155".] Our tranflator is concife. The literal 7 fenfe of 
Horner appears in Chapman 1 : 



Heftor had deep remorfe 



Of his mifhap; yet left he him, and for another fought. . 
Not long his fteeds did want a guide : for ftraight good fortune 

brought 
Bold Areheptolemus, whofe life did from Iphytis fpring. 

Ver. 159. Andrunu had death, &c] Euftathius obfeftes how 
wonderfully Homer ftill advances the character of Diomed : when 
all the leaders of Greece were retreated, the poet fays that had not 

C 4 
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InclosM had bled: but Jove with awful found 
Roll'd the big thunder o'er the vaft profound: 
Full in Tydides* face the light 'ning flew; 
Theground before himflam'd withfulphurblue; 



Tupiter intcrpofed, Diomed alone had driven the whole army of 
Troy to their walls, and with his tingle hand have vanquifhed an 
army. P. 

Perhaps, thus : 

"Now death and havoc had their fury /pent ; 
Li(ce lambs % the Trojans in their ramparts fent % 
But Jove obfervant f with terrific found 
Brandijbt bright thunder through the vaft profound. 

Ver. 164. The ground before him flam 9 d J] Here is a battle 
described with fo much fire, that the warmeft imagination of an 
able painter cannot add aTtfreuiflftence fo heighten the furprife or 
horrour of the picture. Here is what they call the fracas, or hurry 
and tumult of the action in the utmoft ftrength of colouring, upon 
the foreground : and the repofe oxfoUmnity at a diftance, with great 
propriety and judgement, Firft, in the eloignement t we behold 
Jupiter in golden armour, fur rounded with glory, upon the fummit 
of mount Ida; his chariot and horfes by him, wrapt in dark clouds* 
In the next place below the horizon, appear the elouds rojling and 
opening, through which the lightening flames in the face of the 
Greeks, who are flying on all fides ; Agamemnon and the reft of 
the commanders in the rear, in poftures of aftonifhment. Towards 
the middle of the piece, we fee Neftor in the utmoft diftrefs, one 
of his horfes having a deadly wound in the forehead with a dart, 
which makes him rear and writhe, and diforder the reft. Neftor 
is cutting the harnefs with hisfword, while Hector advances driving 
full fpeed. Diomed interpofes, in an action of the utmoft fierce- 
nefs and intrepidity : thefe two heroes make the principal figures 
and fubject of the picture. A burning thunderbolt falls juft before 
ihe feet of Diomed 's horfes, from whence a horrid flame of ful- 
phur rifes. 

This is only a fpecimen of a fingle picture defigned by Homer, 
out of the many with which he has beautified the Iliad. And 
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Tfyequiv'ringfteedsfell proftrateat the fight; 165 
And Neftor's trembling hand confefsMhis fright ; 
He drop *d the reins ; andfhook with facted dread, 
Thus, turning, warned th* intrepid Diomed. 

O chief! too daring in thy friend's defence, 
Retire ^dvis'd, and urge the chariot hence. 170 
This day, averfe, the fov'reign of the Ikies 
Aflifts great Hedtor, and our palm denies. 
Some other fun may fee the happier hour, 
WhenGreece (hall conquer by his heav'nly po w'r . 
'Tis not in man his fix'd decree to move: 175 
The great will glory to fubmit to Jove. 



indeed every thing is fo natural and fo lively, that the hiftory- 
painter would generally have no more to do, but to delineate the 
forms, and copy the circumstances, juft as he finds them defcribed 
by this great matter. We cannot therefore wonder at what has 
been fo often fa id, of Homer's furniraing ideas to the*moft famous 
painters of antiquity. P. 

Ver. 165.] I would borrow an epithet from Chapman, and 
hazard an attempt to emulate the fignificant elegance of the original : 

The dazzled deeds cowr*d trembling at the fight. 

For the true fenfe of the verb in Homer, the learned reader may 
confulr my notes on the Hercules Furens of Euripides, vv. 976, 987. 

Ver. 166.] Not unlike Ogilby : 

Old Neftors trembling bands the reins forfake. 

Ver. 175.] Chapman may be chaftifed into a clofer refem* 
blance to their original : 

Let no man tempt his unrefifted will ; 

Though great bis ftrength, j*/ Jove exceeds him ftiil. 



26 HOMER't ILIAD, book vw, 

Orev'rend prince! (Tydides thug replies) 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wife. 
But ah* what grief ! fhould haughty He&orboaft, 
I fled iagjorioua to the guarded coaft. i9b 

Before that dire dtJgrace (hall Waft my fame, 
O'erwhelm roe Earth; and hide a warriour's 

Maine. 
To whom Gerenian Neftor thus repty'd ; 
Gods \ can thy cowage fear the Phrygian's pride? 
Hedoraaay vaiHit,but whofhall hecdtheboad ?} 
Not thofe who fell thy arm, the Eterdan holt, 186 > 
Nor Trey, yet bleedfag in her heroes loft ; ) 
Notev'n aPhrygian dame, wno dreads the fword 
That laid in duft her lov'd, lamented lord. 
He faid, and hafty, o'er the gafping throng 190 
Drives thefwiftfteeds; the chariot fmokes along, 
The {hoots of Trojans thicken in the wind ; 
The ftorm of hiffing jav'lins pours behind. 



Ver. 1 79. J Qgilby has preferved the fprightlincfs of Homer, 
ri k nor 1 u«Mi|nible witfe trifling alteration : 

Should Heftor boafting to his Trojans fay, 
«* I made their brave TVdides ran away, 
«• And amid their champion to the navy drive :" 
Ah! may the earth firft fwallow me alive! 

Ver. 1 93.] The rudiments of this fine verfe are probably found 
1 Chapman's tranflation : 

And fm^dtm darts, that made akt/ff*. 
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Then with ft vok* that fhakes the folid floe** 
Pleas M He&Qf braves the warriour as he flies. 
Go, mighty hero! grac'd ahpve the reft 19$ 
In feats of council ftnd the ft#nptoous, feaft* 
Now hope no more thofe honowsfrom thy train ; 
Qq» lefs than woman in the form of man! 
To fcaJe pur walls, to wrap our tow'us inflames, 
To lead in exile the feir Phrygian dames, *qi 
Thy pnc^prcajd hopes, pa<efiwnpt*¥>u$ prince! 

are fled* 
Thi&arm (hall reach thy hearty aad ftretehth^t 

dead, 
^owfoars difluade him* atyl now hopes iwite^ 
To flop his courfers, and tofland the fight; 205 



Voa 1^4. WbefoIidLJklei.'] Homer fometimea edit, the hcawcas 
trasvu, Qtpm vobty&m* afed Jupiter's palace, #»,**•£*«$. J& 
One might think from hence that the notion of the folidity of the 
heavens, which is indeed very ancient, had been generally received. 
The fcripture ufes expreffibns agreeable to it, A heaven of brafs, 
a^d th& firmament. P. 

Ver. i>95>} When Virgil fays in his. battfe of the hull%. m tht 
midfk 0$ filence and expectation* 

reboant- filvasqueet magmis Olympus* 

The woods and (kies rebellow to the found ; 

he puiht poetical licenfe to the extremity of critical indulgence ; but 
we read with delight fuch a noble enthufiafm in a defcription of 
genuine fublimity. Whether* amidfr this clamour oi haute, we eaa 
allow the hyperbole before u* to the voice of afingle-ma** thougfi 
that man be Heclor, let profaner critics thanmyfelf determint. We 
muft remember, however, that Homer is not refponfibl?, in this 
cafe ; but the vehemence of his tranlbtor, who invented ver. 194.. 
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Thrice turn'd the chief, and thrice imperial Jove 
On Ida's fummits thunder'd from above. 
Great Heftor heard; he faw the flafhing light, 
(The fign of conqueft) and thus urg'd the fight. 
Hear ev'ry Trojan, Lycian, Dardan band, 210 
All fam'd in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 
Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won, 
Your great forefathers glories, and your own. 
Heard ye the voice of Jove ? Succefs and fame 
Await on Troy, on Greece eternal fhame. 215 
In vain they fkulk behind their boafted wall, 
Weak bulwarks ! deftin'd by this arm to fall. 
High o'er their flighted trench our fteeds fiiall 

bound; 
And pafs vi&orious o'er the levell'd mound. 
Soon as before yon' hollow fhips we ftand, 220 
Fight eachwith flames ,and tofs the blazing brand; 



Vcr. 214. Heard ye the voice of Jove?'] It was a noble and 
effectual manner of encouraging the troops, by telling them that 
God was furely on their fide : this, it feems, has been an ancient 
practice, as it has been ufed in modern times by thofe who never 
read Homer. P. 

Ver. 215.] This is too much exaggerated : I fhould prefer 
on Greece, defeat and (hame. 

Ogilby is good, with very trivial alteration : and, in general, with a 
few protuberances fmoothed, and gaps filled up, he would put on a 
very tolerable appearance: 

On us kind Jove will vi&ory beftow ; 
Our*s is the glory ; their* s, difgrace and woe. 
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Till their jyroud navy wrapt in fmoke and fires f 

All Greece, encompafs'd, in one blaze expires. 

Furious he faid; then bending o'er the yoke; 

Encouraged his proud fteeds, while thus he fpoke. 

Now Xanthus, iEthon, Lampus ! urge the 

chace, 226 

'. And thou, Podargus! prove thy generous race: 

Be fleet, be fearlefs, this important day, 

And all your matter's well-fpent care repay. 



Vcr. 222.] Homely Chapman conveys no imperfect notion of 
the force of his original : 

For I will all their (hips inflame; with whofe infeftive fmoke 
Fear (hrunke and hidden neare their keels, the conquer'd. Greeks 
(hall choke, 

- Ver. 226. Now Kan thus, JEthon, &c] There have been 
criticks who blame this manner, introduced by Homer and copied 
by Virgil, of making a hero addrefs his difcourfe to his horfes. 
Virgil has given human fentiments to thehdrfe of Pallas, and made 
him weep for the death of his mailer, in the tenth iEneid, Mezen- 
tius fpeaks to his horfe in the fame manner as Hector does here. 
Nay, he makes Turnus utter a fpeech to his fpear, and invoke it as 
a divinity. All this is agreeable to the art of oratory, which makes 
it a precept to fpeak to every thing, and make every thing fpeak; of 
which there are innumerable applauded inftances in the moil: cele- 
brated orators. Nothing can be more fpirited and affecting than 
this enthufiafrn of Hector, who, in the tranfport of his joy at the 
fight of Diomed flying before him, breaks out into this apoftrophe 
to his horfes, as he is purfuing. And indeed the air of this whole 
fpeech is agreeable to a man drunk with the hopes of fuccefs, and 
promifmg himfelf a feries of conquefts. He has in imagination 
already forced the Grecian retrenchments, fet the fleet in flames, 
and deftroyed the whole army. P. 
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For this, htgh*fed In plenteous ftalfc ye ftattd ,13* 
Servtt with pth* wheat, and by a prinerfs' hand; 
For this my fpoufe, of great AftitM'i Hue, 
Soofth^sfteep'dthefttengfh l ttl«g'gwirt hi wfrte. 
Now fwift ptirfue, now thunder tmcontfouHM; 
Give me to feize rich Neftor's fhield e^gold; 235 



Ver. * J2. For ihls, my ftoufe.] There is, fays M; flSclef, * 
fecret beaity in this p*&£e» which pertarfr* wifl dftiy be* pertefrtd 
by thofe who arc particularly verfed in Homer. He describes a 
princefs fo tender in her love to her hatband* that (he takes care 
conftantly to go and meet him at his return from every battle ; and 
in the joy of feeing him again, runs to his horfes, and gives them 
bread and wine as a teff imony of her acknowledgment to' thfem for 
bringing him back. Notwithstanding the raillery that may be* pari 
upon 1 this remark, I take a lady to be the beft judge tof what acHons 
a woman may be carried by fondnefs to hef huiband. Hornet does 
not exprefsly mention bread, but wheat ; and the commentators are 
not agreed whether (he gave them wine to drink, or fteeped the grain 
in h. Hobbes tranflates it as I do. P. 

Vcr. 233.] After this verfe our tranflator omits one of his 
original, thus literally rendered by Chapman : 

Still ferving jwx before my felfe, her hatband yonng and deare. 

Vcr. 434.] This, perhaps, borders on extravagance. Thus ? 
Now fwift purfue, with ardour uncontroul'd. 

Ver. 235.] Out poet here omits fome drcuntfances : of rife 
author, which he could have exhibited with eafe in fuch numbefs 
as his own mule alone could fumifti : the fubjtd too faired hi* 
luxuriant imagination, arid his difpofition to amplify and embellhlf. 
Ogilby has fucceeded very well on this occafion : 

Whofe fame furmounts the flcies ; whofe wond'rous mold 
With belt and buckles are of maffie gold. 

As it was the pradice of our tranflator to compofe in all places 4nd 
on every occafion, and to write his diftichs on any fcrapt of paper, 
which he happened to have about him, when thoughts. prefented 
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From Tydeus* (houlders ibrip the coftljr load, 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a God: 
Thefe if we gain, then vi&ory, ye pow'n! 
This night, this glorious night, the fleet io 

ours. 
That heard, dee!]> anguifh ftung Sahirnia's 

foul; 14* 

She fhoak her throne that (hook the ftarry pole : 
And thus to Neptune: Thou, whofe force can 

make 
The ftedfaft Earth from her foundations (hake, 
See'ft thou the Greeks by fates unjuft oppreft, 
Nor fwells thy heart in that immortal breafti t+$ 



tbemfelyes to his imagination; fome adverfe wind may have- dif-. 
perfed the Sibyl leaf, on which tie couplet in queftton might be 
written, and have fwept it to oblivion, 

Ver. 236. J The phrafe cofilj toad may be thought a forced 
fupplement to eke the verfe and accommodate the rhyme : and. who 
is Tydeus ? 

From great Tydides tear the coftly fpoil*. 
Higbfeajt-plate, wrought by VtJoan's curious, toil, 

Ver. 237. Vulcanian arms* the labour of a GodJ\ Thefe were 
the arms that Diomed had. received, from Glaucus, and a prize 
worthy He#ar, being (as we are told m the fixth book) entirely 
of gold. I do not remember any other place where the fhield' of 
Neftor is celebrated by Homer. P. 

Vet. 241.3. This beautiful verfe, fb true to the original, he 
modelled by Qgilby : 

Shaking Jmt tkrone> which all QJpropos fliooJc* 
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Yet Mg&, Helice, thy pow'r obey, 
And gifts unceafing on thine altars lay. 
Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 
111 vain the gloomy Thund'rer might repine: . 
Sol^ (hould he fit, with fcarce a God to friend, 
And fee his Trojans to theHhadesdefcend. 251 
Such be the fcene from his Idaean bow'r; 
Ungrateful profpeft to the fullen pow'r! 

Neptune with wrath rejects the rafh defign : 
What rage, what madnefs, furious Queen! is 
thine? 255 

I war not with the Higheft. All above 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove. 



Ver. 246. Tet JEg<e, Hefo).] Thcfe were two cities of Greece, 
in which Neptune was particularly honoured, and in each of which 
there was a temple and a ftatue of him. P. 

Ver. 248*] Our tranflato» here omits fome things, and inter- 
polates others. Hobbes is tolerably fuccefsful, but Mr. Cowper, 
of all the tranflators, conveys the trueft likenefs of the original : 

Whom therefore thou fhould'ft profper. Wpuld we all 
Who favour Greece, aflbciate to repulfe 
The Trojans, ahd to check loud-thund'ring Jove, 
On Ida feated he might lour alone. 

Ver. 2j6.] Ogilby's veffion, with trifling chaftifement, will 
not be unacceptable to the reader ; and, on account of it's fidelity, 
will point out the deviations and omiffions of Pope : 

•' His fingle ftrength is more than all our force." 
Thus did thefe gods amongft themfelves difcourfe. 
The fpace betwixt the fleet and tranche's banks 
Was full of foot and horfe in armed ranks ; 
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Now godlike Heftor, to whofe matchlefs 

might 
Jove gave the glory of the deftin'd fight, 
Squadrons on fquadrons drives, and fills the fields 
With clofe-rang'd chariots, and with thickened 

ftuelds. 261 

Where the deep trench in length extended lay, 
Compacted troops ftand wedg'cj in firm array, : 
A dreadful front ! they Ihake the brands , and threat 
With long-deftroying flames the hoftile fleet. 265 
The king of men, by Juno's felf infpir'd, 
ToilM thro" the tents, and all his army fir'd. 1 " 
Swift as he mov'd, he lifted in his hand 
His purple robe, bright enftgn of command, 269 



Pent up by Hector, like the martiall god: 

On him that day fuch honour Jove beftow'd ! 

And he, no queftion, had their navie fiVd, 

But that heaven's queen the king *f men infpir'd 

Once more with words per/uafive to excite X . ,. 

His fainting army, and renew the fight. 

He to their tents and (hips dire&s his waj i .' 

His royall hands a purple veft difplay. 

Ver. 262. Where the deep trench.'] That is to fay, the fpace 
betwixt the ditch and the wall was filled with the men and chariots 
of the Greeks : Heclor not having yet paft the ditch. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 269. His purple robe J] Agamemnon here addrefles himfelf 
to the eyes of the army 5 his voice might have been loft in the 
confufion of a retreat, but the motion of this purple robe could 
not fail of attracting the regards of the foldiers. His fpeech alfo 
is very remarkable ; he fir ft endeavours to (hame them into courage, 

vol. in, D. 
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High on the midmoft batk the king appeared ; 
There, from Ulyffes'deck, his voice was heard: 
To Ajax and Achilles reach'd the found, 
Whofe diftant (hips the guarded navy bound. 
Oh Argives! (hame of human race; he cry'd, 
(The hollow veflels to his voice reply'd) 275 
Where now are all your glorious boafts of yone, 
Your hafty triumphs on the Lemnian (hore? 
Each fearlefs hero dares an hundred foes, 
While the feaft lafts, and while the goblet flows ; 
But who to meet one martial man is found, 280 
When the fight rages, and the flames furround? 



and then begs of Jupiter to give that courage fuccefs ; at leaft fo 
far as not to fuffer the whole army to be deftroyed. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 270. High on the midmoft bark, &c.] We learn from 
hence the fituation of the (hips of Ulyfles, Achilles, and Ajax. 
The two latter being the ftrongeft heroes of the army, were 
placed to defend either end of the fleet, as molt obnoxious to the 
incurfions or furprifes of the enemy ; and Ulyfles being the ableft 
head, was allotted the middle place, as more fafe and convenient 
for the council, and that he might be the nearer, if any emergency 
required his advice. Euftathius, Spondanus. P. 

Ver. 273.] The reafon afligned by Homer, for this ftation of 
Ajax and Achilles at the extremities, is patted over by our poet, but 
is thus literally rendered by Ogilby : 

Confiding in their courage and their hands. 

Ver. 275.] This is a gratuitous infertion, and, in my judge- 
ment, a puerile infertion, by the tranflator. He might have found 
fomething much fuperiour to the following attempt, and equally 
confonant to his author : 

Oh! Argives, (hame of human race ; he cry M: 
An outfide beauty is your only pride* 
Compare Rape of the Lock, iv. 96. 
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O mighty Jove ! oh fire of the diftrefs'd ! 
Was fevfeir kitfg ii^e ihe, Hke tnfe o££refs'd ? 
WithpowVihiife&hfe, Wfthjttftifcfe arftt'd in vain; 
ftfy gtorj ftviftM, &id thy pfcd^le fhin ! is j 
To thee my vows were breath *d from ev'ry 

ftiore; 
What altar fmokM not with our vidimus gore? 
With fat of bulls I fed the content flame, 
And aflt'd definition to the Trojatt name. 189 
Now, gracibuS Gbd ! far humbler our demand • 
Givethefe at lfeaft to Yeape from Heftor'shahd 
And fave the relicks of the Grecian land ! 
Thus prayed the king, and heavVs great 
father heard 
His vows, in bitternefs of foul preferr'd; 
The wrath appeal *d, by happy figns declares, 295 
And gives the people to their monarch's pray *rs. 
His eagle, facred bird of heav'n ! he fent, 
A fawn his kalons trufs'd (divine portent!) 






Ver. 293. Tb*spftoyd the king, ahdheav'n's great father heard.] 
It is to be obferved in general, that Homer hardly ever makes his 
heroes fueceed, uhlefs they have firft offered a prayer to heaven. 
Whether they engage in war, go upon an embaffy, undertake a 
voyage ; in a word, whatever they enterprife, they almoft always 
fupplicate fome God ; and whenever we find this omitted, we 
may expect fome adverfity to befall them in the coiirfe of the 
ftory. P. 

Ver. 297. His eagle, fared bird.] Jupiter upon the prayers of 
Di 
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High o'er the wondring hofts he foar'd above, 
Who paid their vows to Panomphaean Jove; 300 
Then let the prey before his altar fall; 
The Greeks beheld, and tranfport feiz'd on all: 



Agamemnon fends an omen to encourage the Greeks. The appli- 
cation of it is obvious : the eagle fignified He&or, the fawn de- 
noted the fear and flight of the Greeks, and being dropt at the 
altar of Jupiter, (hewed that they would be faved by the protection 
of that God* The word n«ra/*0iftt (fays Euftathius) has a great 
fignificancy in this place. The Greeks having juft received this 
happy omen from Jupiter, were offering oblations to him under the 
title of the Father of Oracles. There may alfo be a natural reafon 
for this appellation, as Jupiter fignified the j£thcr, which is the 
vehicle of all founds. 

Virgil has a fine imitation of this paflage, but diverfified with 
many more circumftances, where he makes Juturna (hew a prodigy 
of the like nature to encourage the Latins, JEn. xii. 

" Namque volans rubra fulvus Jovis ales in acthrS, 

" Litoreas agitabat aves, turbamque fonantem 

" Agminis aligeri : fubito cum lapfus ad undas 

" Cycnum excellentem pedibus rapit improbus uncis. 

" Arrexere animos Itali : cundbeque volucres 

" Convertunt clamore fugam (roirabile vifu) 

" ^Etheraque obfcurant pennis, hoftemque per auras 

«' Fa&a nube premunt : donee vi vi&us & ipfo 

" Pondere defecit, praedamque ex unguibus ales 

" Projecit fluvio, penitufque in nubila fugit." P. 

Ver. 300.] Our poet's verfion, like thofe of Chapman and 
Ogilby , would lead an unlearned reader to fuppofe, that the Greeks 
were paying their offerings on that altar at the very time; whereas 
Homer only fpeaks of it, as a place, where they were accuftomed to 
worihip. The tranflation might be accommodated thus : 

High o'er the wond'ring hofts he foar'd above ; 
And, where to mighty Panomphaean Jove 
An altary?W, he let the <ui&im fall — • 
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Encourag'd by the fign, the troops revive, 
And fierce on Troy with doubled fury drive. 
Tydides firft, of all the Grecian force, 305 

O'er the broad ditch impelPd his foaming horfe, 
Pierc'd the deep ranks, their ftrongeft battle tore, 
And dy'd his jav'lin red with Trojan gore. 
Young Agelaiis (Phradmon was his fire) 
With flying courfers fhun'd his dreadful ire : 310 



Vcr. 305. Tydides firft.] Diomed, as we have before feen, 
was the laft that retreated from the thunder of Jupiter ; he is now 
the firft that returns to the battle. It is worth while to obferve the 
behaviour of the hero upon this occafion : he retreats with the ut- 
moft reluftancy, and advances with the utmoft ardour ; he flies with 
greater impatience to meet danger, than he could before to put 
himfelf in fafety. Euftathius, P. 

Ver. 306.] According to his author, he mould have written, 

O'er the broad ditch impell'd his rapid horfe : 

but I fufpeft him to have confulted, on this occafion at leaf*, the 
Engliih tranflations only, who give no epithet; and fo he found 
himfelf at liberty to invent one. 

But the fame objection recurs, which I have dated more than 
once before. The reader would fuppofe, that Diomed was riding 
a {ingle horfe, and not in his chariot drawn by My*. I would, 
therefore, propofe the following correction : 

The Grecian bofts Tydides foremoft leads, 
And o'tr the ditch impells his rapid fteeds. 

Ver. 307, ] The latter claufe of this verfe will not, I prefume, 
be much admired for it's expreffion. J would venture the follow* 
ing amendment ; 

Pierc'd where the Trojan warriors thkkeft flood M 
findftrft his javelin dy'd with hoftile blood* 

D 3 
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Struck thro* the back, the Phrygian fell oppreft 5 
The dart drove on, and iffued # his breaft : 
Headlong he quits the ear; his arms refound: 
His pond'rous buckler thunders on the ground. 
Forth rufli a tide of Qreefcs, thepaffage freed ;si j 
TV Atridae fixft, th* Ajaces next fucceed: 
Meriones, like Mars in ^rms repown'd, 
And god-like Women, now pafs the mound; 
Evaemon's fon next iffues to the foe, 
And laft, young Teucer with his bended bow. 3*0 
Secure behind the Telamonian (hield 
The fkilfiil archer wide furvey'd the field, 



• Vcr. 311.] Strook, in the fi HI edition. Stricken is the proper 
participle of ftrih. We may fubftitute, 

His back transfix' d t the Phrygian fell oppreft. 

The next verfe of our tranflator is uncommonly beautiful and happy, 
even for Pope himfelf. The flow of numbers is not left confpicuous, 
than the facility of expreffion. 

Ver. 313,] Ogilby has 

■ — tumbling on the ground 

His heavie corps, his ponderous arms re/bund. 

Ven 321 • Secure behind the Telamonian Jhteld.'] Euftathius 
obferves that Teucer being an excellent archer, and ufing only the 
bow, could not wear any arms which would encumber him, and 
render him lefs expedite in his archery. Homer to fecure bim from 
the enemy, reprefents him as (landing behind Ajax's (hield, and 
(hooting from thence. Thus the poet gives us a new circumftanco 
of a battle, and though Ajax atchieves nothing himfelf, he main- 
tains a fuperxority over Teucer : Ajax may be faid to kill theft 
Trojans with the arrows of Teucer. 
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With ev'iy fhaft foroe hoftile viiflim flew, 
Then clofe beneath the feven-fold orb withdrew : 
The confcious infant fo, when fear alarms, 325 
R^tirQS for fafety to the mother's arms. 
Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, 
JVEoves. as he moves, and turns the fhiningfhield. 
Who fiyft by Teucer's mortal arrows bled ? 
Orfilochus; then fell Ormenus dead : 330 

The god-like Lycophon next prefs'd the plain, 
With Chromius, Daetor, Opheleftes flain : 
Bold Hamopaon breathlefs funk to ground; 
The bloody pile great Melanippus crown *d. 
Heaps fell on heaps, fad trophies of his art, 335 
A Trojan ghoft attending ev'ry dart. 
Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 
The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly : 



' nassreesssss 

There is alfo a wonderful tendernefs in the fimile with which 
he illuftrates the retreat of Teucer behind the fhield of Ajax : fuch 
tender circumftances foften the horrours of a battle, and diffufe a 
fort of ferenity over the foul of the reader. P. 

Chapman's verfion in this place is precifely faithful to it's ori- 
ginal; and has a fimplicity, which mud pleafe the reader: 

He ftill fought under Ajax' {hield, who fometime held it by, 
And then he lookt his object out, and let his arrow flie: 
And whomfoever in the preaife, he wounded, him hejlue; 
Then under Ajax* (even-fold (hield he prefently withdrew* 
Ver. 333. This couplet is wholly deftitute of merit. 
Ver. 337. Great Agamemnon views.] ,Euftathius obferves that 
Homer would here teach the duty of a general in a battle. He 
muft obferve the behaviour of his foldiers : he muft honour the 

d 4 
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Oh youth for ever dear! (the monarch cry'd) 
Thus, always thus, thy early worth be try'd; 340 
Thy brave example fhall retrieve our hoft, 
Thy country's faviour, and thy father's boaft ! 
Sprung from an alien's bed thy fire to grace, 
The vig'rous offspring of a ftol'n embrace, 344 
Proud of his boy, he own'd the gen'rous flame, 
And the brave fon repays his cares with fame. 
Now hear a monarch's vow: If heav'n's high 

pow'rs 
Give me to raze Troy's long defended tow'rsj 
Whatever treafures Greece for me defign, 
The next rich honorary gift be thine : 350 

Some golden tripod, or diftinguifh'd car, 
With courfers dreadful in the ranks of war; 
Or fome fair captive, whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompenfe the warriour's toils with love. 



hero, reproach the coward, reduce the diforderly ; and for the 
encouragement of the deferving, he muft promife rewards, that 
defert in arms may not be paid with glory only. P. 

Ver. 343. Sprung from an aliens bed.] Agamemnon here, in 
the height of his commendations of Teucer, tells him of his fpurious 
birth : this (fays Euftathius) was reckoned no difgrace among the 
ancients ; nothing being more common than for heroes of old to 
take their female captives to their beds ; and as fuch captives were 
then given for a reward of valour, and as a matter of glory, it 
could be no reproach to be defcended from them. Thus Teucer 
((ays Euftathius) was defcended from Telamon and Hefione the 
fitter *f Priam, a female captive. P. 

Yer. 353*] In all inftances of fo unpleafant a concurrence of 
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To this the chief: Withpraife the reft infpire, 
Nor urge a foul already filPd with fire. 356 
What ftrength I have, be now in battle try'd. 
'Till ev'ry fhaft in Phrygian blood be dy'd. 
Since rallying from our wall we forc'd the foe, 
Still aim'd at Heftor have I bent my bow ; 360 
Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 
And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead : 
But fure fome God denies me to'deftroy 
This fury of the field, this dog of Troy. 

He faid, and twang'd the firing. The weapon 
flies 365 

At Hedtor's breaft, and fings along the fkies : 



ftrailar founds, I fhould have recourfe to an emollient, fupplied by 
the genius of our language ; thus : 

Or fome fair captive, whom thine eyes approve. 

' Ver. 363.] I would propofe, in conformity to his original, 

But vain is every effort to deftroy 

This fury of the field, this dog of Troy. 

And the learned reader may find the term here criticifed by our poet, 
illuftrated in my note on the Hercules furens of Euripides, ver. 419. 

Ver. 364. This dog of Troy J] This is literal from the Greek, 
and I have ventured it, as no improper expreffion of the rage of 
Teucer, for having been fo often disappointed in his aim, and of 
his paffion againft that enemy, who had fo long prevented all the 
hopes of the Grecians. Milton was not fcrupulous of imitating 
even thefe, which the modern refiners call unmannerly ftrokes of 
Vmr author, (who knew to what extremes human paffions might 
proceed, and was not aihamed to copy them.) He has put this 
very "expreffion into the mouth of God himfelf, who upon beholding 
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He mifs-d the mar,k; but piercM Gorgythio's 

heart, 
An4 drewch'd in royal blood the thirfty dart, 
(Fair Caftianira, nymph of form divine, 
This, offspring added tp King Priam's line,) 370 
As full-blown poppies, over-charg'd with rain, 
Decline the head, and drooping kifs the plain; 



the havock which Sm and Death made in the world, is moved in 
his indignation to cry out, 

See with what heat thefe dogs of hell advance! P. 

Ver. 365*] A couplet ingeniously formed from thefe words of 
his author : 

He faid, and from the firing another fhaft 
At HeAor fent, eager to ftnke the cbie£ 
Ver. 367. He mifs'd the mark.] Thefe words, fays Euflathius, 
are very artfully inferted ; the reader might wonder why fo (kilful 
an archer fhould fo often mifs his mark, and it was neceflary that 
Teucer (hould mifs Hector, becaufe Homer could not falfify the 
hiftory : this difficulty he removes by the intervention, of Apollo, 
who wafts the arrow afidc from ham : the poet does not tell ns that 
this was done by the hand of a God, till the arrow of Teucer came 
fo near Hector as to kill his charioteer, which made fome fuch con- 
trivance neceflary. P. 
Ver. 371. As full-blown popfies.'] The ifimile is very beautiful, 
and exactly reprefents the manner of Gorgythion's death : there is 
fuch a fweetnefs in the comparifon, that it makes us pity the youth's 
fall, and almoft feel his wound. Virgil has applied it to the death 
of Euryalus: 

•• — Inque humeros cervix collapfa recumbit : 

" Purpureus veluti cum flos fuccifus aratro 
€t Languefcit moriens 5 laflbve papavera collo 
" Demifere caput, pluvi& cum forte gravantur." 

Th& is finely improved by the Roman author, with the particulars 
of fuccifus aratro, and laffo collo. But it may on the other hand be 
obferved in the favour of Homer, that the circumftance of the 
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So finks the youth: his be&yt§ous head, depoeejft 
Beneath his hehvet* chpps ijppn his br§aft. 
Another fhaft the raging ar-cher drew : 17.5 

That other fhaft with erring fury fl^w, 
(From He&or Phoebus tum'd the flying woun4) 
Yet fell not dry, or guiltlefs t<x the ground: 
Thy breaft, brave Archeptol^mus ! it tore, 
And dipp'd its feathers in t\q vulgar gore. 380 
Headlong he falls : his fuddei\ fall alarms 
The fteeds, that ftartle at his founding arms. 
maaemmmsm 

head being opprefied and weighed down by the helmet, is fo re* 
markably juft, that it is a wonder Virgil omitted it ; and the rather 
becaufe he had particularly taken notice before, that it was the 
helmet of Euryalus which occafioned the difcovery and unfortunate 
death of this young hero and his friend* 

One may make a general obfervation, that Homer in thofe com- 
parifons, that breathe an air of tendernefs, is very exact, and adapts 
them in every point to the fubjeft which he is to illuftrate : but in other 
comparifons, where he is to infpire the foul with fublirae fentiraents, 
he gives a roofe to his fancy, and does not regard whether the 
images exactly, cotrdpond. I take the reason of it to. be (his : In 
the firft, the copy mull be like the original to caufe it to affect us ; 
the glafs needs only to return the real image to make it beautiful : 
whereas in the other, a fucceffion of noble ideas will caufe the like 
fentimeiite in the foul ; and though the glafs (hould enlarge the 
image, it only ftrikes us with fuch thoughts as the poet intended to 
raife, fublime and great. P. 

There is, perhaps, too much prettinefs in this tranflation. A 
more fimple reprefentation of the original, which is beautiful and 
accurate in all it's circumftances, may deferve acceptance at leajt 
from it's fidelity : 

As full-blown poppies /* the garden-bed, 

The flvwer o'ercharg'd with de<w -drops, bend their head. 

Ver. 381.] More conformably to his author, thus : 
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He<ftor with grief his charioteer beheld, 
All pale and breathlefs on the fanguine field. 
Then bids Cebriones direct the rein, 38$ 

Quits his bright car, and iffues on the plain. 
Dreadful he fliouts : from earth a ftone he took, 
And rufh'd on Teucer with the lifted rock. 
The youth already ftrainM the forceful yew; 
The fhaft already to his fhoulder drew ; 390 
The feather in his hand, juft wing'd for flight, 
Touch M where the neck and hollow cheft unite 5 
There, where the juncture knits the channel bone, 
The furious chief difcharg'd the craggy ftone : 



As be rufht on, he fell t his arms affright 

The (hrinking deeds : his eyes are wrap'd in night. 

Indeed the original mentions only the flarting back of the horfes 
without noticing the caufe; as Chapman exactly renders : 



to earth he fell, his fwift horfe backe did flie : 



and fo Ogilby : but Dacier thus : " II tombe fans vie aux pieds 
" de fes chevaux, qui reculent effrayes du bruit defes armes." 

Vcr. 383.] The rhyme is bad; or thus, more faithfully: 

Heftor with grief his driver's fate beheld, 
But left, tho griev'd, unrefaied on the field. 

Ver. 390.] Our tranflator feems in this place to have incurred 
a miftake by referring a part of the defcription, which points out 
the place of the wound, to the aclion of the archer. I would 
entirely banifti the next couplet, and correft thus : 

The (haft already fie'd, his forceful yew 
With all bis might thejkilful archer drew. 
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The bow-ftring bufft beneath the pond'rous 
blow, ^ 395 

And his numb'd hand difmifs'd his ufelefsbow. 

He fell: but Ajax his broad ftiield difplay'd, ? 

And fcreen'd his brother with the mighty {hade; 

Till great Alaftor, and Meciftheiis, bore 

The batter'd archer groaning to the fhore. 400 
Troy yet found grace before th* Olympian fire, 

He arm'd their hands, and fill'd their breafts 
with fire. '; 

The Greeks j repulsM, retreat behind their wall, 

Or in the trench on heaps confus'dly fall. 

Firft of the foe, great Hedtor march *d along, 405 

With terrour cloath'd, and more than mortal 
ftrong. 



Vcr. 395.] He firft wrote, tht tendon burfh Thus Ogilby : . 

Breaking his firing, his hand numrnd with the blow ; 
On's knee he ftaggering fell, and dropt his bow. 

Ver. 397.] A more exact tranilation might .be given than, our 
poet's, and a far more elegant than mine: 

Fall'n on his knees, his brother runs with aid, 
And round him throws his buckler's ample fhade. 

Ver. 40 1 . ] The animation of our poet has pou red out fix verfes, 
replete with additions of his own fancy, for three of his original; 
whofe fenfe is (imply exhibited in the following attempt : 

Again th' Olympian rous'd the Trojans' force ; 
Back o'er the ditch profound they thruft the Greeks ; 
The foremoft Heftor, raging in his might. 
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A& the bold hounds that givfcfc thfe lkm chace 9 
With beating bofom, and with eagtt place, 
H&ngs on his haunch, fc* fattens 6h hfe httls, 
Guards as he turns, and citeles as he wh&tg : \ic> 
ThiK oft* the Grecians tumM, btit ftill they 

flfew; 
Thus following He&or ftill the hindrhoft fiew. 
Wheh flyittg they had pafsM the trtnchprofouhd; 
And nfiahy a chief lay gafping on the ground; 
Before the (hips a defp'rate ftand they made, 415 
And fit'd the troops, and called the Gods to aid. 



Ver. 407. As the boti hoand, that gives the tkm cbact.] Tills 
fimile is die juftcft imaginable ; and gives die moft lively piftuvt of 
the manner in which the Grecians fled, and He&or purfued them, 
ftill flaughtering the hindraoft. Gratius and Oppian have given us 
particular dcfcriptions of thofe fort of dogs, of prodigious ftrength 
and fize, which were employed to hunt and tear down wild beafts* 
To one of thcfc fierce animals he compares Hector, and one cannot 
but obferve his care not to difgrace his Grecian countrymen by an 
unworthy comparifon ; though he is obliged to repreient them flying, 
he makes them fly like lions; and as they fly, turn frequently back 
upon their purfuer : fo that it is hard to fay, if they, or he, be 
in the greater danger* On the contrary, when any of the Grecian 
heroes purfue the Trojans, it is he that is the lion, and the flyers 
are but (beep or trembling deer. P. 

His author, might have been exprefled thus with more fidelity : 

As the bold hound, confiding in his pace, 
Gives the fierce boar, or rapid lion, chace. 

Ver. 414;] In the ballad of Chevy-Chafe : 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gafping on the ground, 
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Fierce on his rattling chariot He&ot catite; 
His eyes like Gorgon (hdt a fangttftie flattie 
That wither M all their hoft t like Mats he ftoodj 
Dire as the monfter, dreadful as thfe God ! 420 
Their ftrong diftrefs the wife of Jove ftirvey'd; 
Then penfive thus, to War's triumphant maid. 
Oh daughter of that God, whofe artii can 
wield 
TV avenging bolt, aiid fliake the fabte ftiield! 
Now, in this moment of her laft defpair, 425 
Shall wretched Greece no rtiore confeJs out cate, 



wdm*A 



Ver. 417.] The following couplet h literal, and the ityrhe is 
fuch as our corre&eft poets make no temple td employ : 

, Circling his beauteous courfers He&or rode, 
With eyes of Gorgon and the martial God. 

Vcr. 423.] Our poet his i)9ttn €Bt this fpeech of Juno to a 
double length. The entire fenfe of the original may be as clearly 
feen in the following attempt : 

Shall Greece* O! child of fcgis-bearing Jove! 

Thus loft, no more* though late, enjoy ourloVg? 

One man's refiftlcfs rage their doom fulfills* 

Great Hector's rage, the fource of numerous ills* 

Ver. 424.] I have elfe where noted the miftake of our poet and 
other tranflators in fuppofing the teg* of Jove to mean his Jbield, 
and not his breaft-plate : and verfe 47 1 of this verfion is fuffictent 
of itfelf to juttify my remark. Indeed, or I miftake, the error is 
univerfal among the poets. Dr. Browne, if I rightly recoiled, 
fomewhere fays, f peaking of Warburton, 

Religion's <egii blazing On his arm : 
after our poet at the fecond Iliad, ver. 526 : 

The dreadful *gis 9 Jove*s immortal Ihield, 
BlattJQh tor arm, and lighten 'd all the field. 
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Condemn 'd to fuffer the full force of Fate, 
And drain the dregs of heav'n's relentlefs hate? 
Gods ! (hall one raging hand thus level all ? 429 
What numbers fell ! what numbers yet (hall fall ! 
What pow'r divine (hall He&or's wrath afluage ? 
Still fwells the flaughter, and ftill grows the rage ! 

So fpake th* imperial regent of the Ikies ; 
To whom the Goddefs with the azure eyes : 
Long fince had Heftor ftain'd thefe fields with 
gore, 435 

Stretched by fome Argive on his native ftiore; 
But He above, the Sire of heav'n withftands, 
Mocks our attempts , and flights our j uft demands . 
The ftubborn God, inflexible and hard, 
Forgets my fervice and defer v'd reward. 440 



Vcr. 43 7 . ] More exadUy thus : 

But he, that fire of mint, our force withftands. 
Ogilby, with the flighted caftigation, is not to be defpifed : 
Then Pallas faid : This flaughterer had been (lain 
By Gnecian hands, and dy'd his native plain, 
But that my father Jove, too cruel ftill, 
Laies counterplots to crofs me in my will. 

Ver. 439. The fiuhhorn God, inflexible and hard.] It muft be 
owned that this fpeech of Minerva againft Jupiter, (hocks the 
allegory more than perhaps any in the poem. Unlefs the Deities . 
may fometimes be thought to mean no more than beings that prefided 
over thofe parts of nature, or thofe paflions and faculties of the 
mind. Thus as Venus fuggefts unlawful as well as lawful defirea> 
fo Minerva may be defcribed as the Goddefs not only of Wifdom 
but of craft; that is, both of true and falfe wifdom. So the 
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Sav'd.I, for this, his fav'fite *fon diftrefsM, 
By ftern Euryftheus with long labour's prefs'd? 
Hebegg'd, with tears he begg'd, in deepdifmayj 
I {hot from heav'n* and gave his arm the day. 
Oh had my wifdom known this dire event, 44 j 
When to grirti Pluto's gloomy gates he went; 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 
Nor Styx been crofs'd, nor hell explored in vain. 
Averfe to me of all ! his heav'n of Gods, 
At Thetis' fuit the partial Thund'rer nods. 450 
To grace her gloomy, fierce, refenting fon, 
My hopes are fruftrate, and my Greeks undone. 
Some, future day, perhaps he may be mov'd 
To call his blue-ey'd maid his beft-belov'd. 



moral of Minerva's (peaking raflily of Jupiter, may be, that 
the wifeft of finite beings is liable to paffion and indifcretion, a* 
the commentators have already obferved. t P. 

Ver. 4+7.] Or, more vigoroufly, perhaps t 

Ne'er had the three-moutb'd monfter felt his chain. 
Ver. 448.] The fenfe of Homer is but obfcurely reptefented 
in this verfion. I would propofe the following fubftitution : 
Oh! had my wifdom known this dire event, 
When through the gloomy gates of hell he went, 
Grim Pluto's dog, to fetch, he there had died, 
Norfcaped the blllonus of the Stygian tide. 
Ver. 451.] He caft an eye on Chapman here, and ver. 454: 
That he would honour with his aid her crtie-razingyfc/w, 
Difpleas'd Achilles ; and for him our friends are thus undone. 

Will call me his Glaucopides, his fweet and blevu-efd maid* 

* Hercules. 
VOL. III. E 
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Hafte, launch thy chariot, thro* yon* ranks to 
ride; 45$ 

My felf will arm, and thunder at thy fide* 
Then Goddefs ! fay, (hall Heftor gloiy theft, 
(That terrour of the Greeks, that man of men) 
When Juno's felf, and Pallas (hall appear. 
All dreadful in the crimfon walks of war? 460 
What mighty Trojan then, on yonder (here, 
Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 
Shall feaft the fowls,and glut thedogswithgoref^ 



400 



Ver. 45 5.] The remainder of this fpeech has fo much obfeurity 
and in part mifreprefentation in our poet, that I doubt, if the Bog- 
glim reader can defcry the true purport of the original. I would 

offer the following explanation : 

But hade, prepare thy chariot, whilfl I go 
To Jove's high hall, and arm again ft the foe : 
Then will great Heftor view us with delight, 
Two Gods, pervade the crimfon walks of fight ? 
Some Trojan, proftrate then on yonder fhore, 
Shall dogs and vultures feaft with flelh and gore. 

Ver. 460.] This was obvioufly derived from Chapman: 

When in the crimfon paths of ivarre, I dreadfully appeare. 

Homer's expreffion, which he employs more than once elfewhere, it 
sroAf/t*o<0 yttpvfcKi, literally the bridges of battle : and this, I prefume, 
our great epic poet intended to reprefent in Paradife Loft, vL 236. 

open when, and when to clofe 

The ridges of grim ivar: 

and Virgil, perhaps, in JEn. ix. 528. 

Et raecum ingentes oras evolvite belli. 

Ver. 46 1. What mighty Trojan then, on yonder JboreJ\ She meanq 
Hector, whofe death the poet makes her forefee in fuch a lively 
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She ceas'd,and jisaoiein'd thefteeds withcare; 
(Heav Vs a wfulemprttfs, Saturn's other heir) 465 
Pallas, meanwhile, her various veil unbound, 
Withflow'rsadorn'd, withaitimmortalcrown'd; 
The radiant robe her facred fingers wow, 
Floats in rich waves, and fpreads the court of 

Jove/ 
Her Father's arms her mighty limbs inveft, 470 
Her cuirafs blazes on her ample breaft. 
The vigorous pow*r the trembling car afcends; 
Shook by her arm, the mafly jav'lin bends; 
Huge, ponderous, ftrong! that when her fury 

burns, 
Proudtyrants humbles ,ttnd wholehofts overturns . 



*m 



manner, as if the image of die hero lay bleeding before her* This 
pi&are is noble, and agreeable to the observation we formerly made 
of Homer's method of prophefying in the Spirit of poetry. P. 

Ver. 469. Floats in rich w*row.] "Hie Greek word is **Ti%tva, 
p&urs the veil on the pavement* I muft juft take notice that here is a 
repetition of the fame -beautiful verfcs whkh the author had ufed in 
the fifth book. f. 

This is a moft incomparable exhibition vi the beautiful figure of 
his original. 

Ver. 471.] So Chapman : 
Then put fhe m bet ample btwtft, her *ndW arming tire. 

Ver. 472.] Literally thus : 

The pUtft fiat the jtoftfe? Car afceada. 

B 2 
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Saturnia lends the lafh; the courfers fly; 476 
Smooth glides the chariot thro* the liquid flcy. 
HeavVs gates fpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 
HeavVs golden gates, kept by the winged Hours; 
Commiffion'd in alternate watch they Hand, 480 
The fun's bright portals and thefkies command; 
Clofe, or unfold, th* eternal gates of day, 
Barheav'n with clouds, or roll thofe clouds away. 
The founding hinges ring, the clouds divide; 
Prone down the fteep of heav'n their courfe they 

guide, ' 485 

But Jove incens'd, from Ida's top furveyM, 
And thus enjoin *d the many-colour'd maid. 
Thaumantia ! mount the winds, and flop their 

car; 
Againft the Higheft who (hall wage the war ? 
If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 490 
Thus have I fpoke, and what I fpeak is Fate. 



Ver. 477. Smooth glides the chariot ; &c] One would almoft 
think Homer makes his Gods and Goddefles defcend from 
Olympus, only to mount again, and mount only to defcend again, 
he is fo remarkably delighted with the defcriptions of their horfes, 
and their manner of flight. We have no lefs than three of thefe in 
the prefent book. P. 

Ver. 487.] Why fliauld our tranflator avoid exaclnefs f 

And thus enjoin'd the golden-pinion *d maid. 

Ver. 490.] Ogilby, with a little yarnifh, prefents a more fakh~ 
ful pifture of his original : 
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Their courfers crufhM beneath the wheels fhall lie, 
Their car in fragments fcatterM o'er the fky; 
My light'ning thefe rebellious fhall confound, 
And hurl them flaming, headlong to the ground, 
CondemnM for ten revolving years to weep 496 
The wounds imprefs'd by burning thunder deep. 
So fhall Minerva learn to fear our ire, 
Nor dare to combat her's and Nature's fire. 
For Juno, headftrong and imperious ftill, 500 
She claims fome title to tranfgrefs our will. 



If difobedient they dare venture on, 

Thefe are my threats, and threats that (hall be done. 

On them with light 'ning will I vengeance take, 

Will lame their courfers % and their chariot break : 

Thrown from their feats, (hall they ten years endure 

Deep wounds of thunder, which nofkill can cure. 

That fo Minerva may remember well, 

Whene'er (he dares againft her fire rebell. 

Juno I lefs refent, whofe cuftom ftill 

And whole endeavours love to crofs my will, 

Ver. 495.] Thus Paradife Loft, i. 44, 

; him the almighty power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from th* atherial iky. 

Ver. 497. ] Thus Chapman : 

In ten whole yeares they (hall not heale the wounds I will mpreffe 
With horrid thunder. 

Ver. 500. For Juno, headftrong and imperious ftill, She claims, 
&c] Euftathius obferves here, if a good man does us a wrong, 
we are juftly angry at it ; but if it proceeds from a bad one, it is 
no more than weespe&ed, we are not at all furprifed, and we bear 
>it with patience, 

* 3 
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Swift as the wind, the various-colour'd maid 
From Ida's top her golden wings difplay'dj 
To great Olympus 1 fhining gptes (he flies, 504 
There meets the chariot rufhing down the flues, 
Reftrains their progrefs from the bright abodes. 
And fpeaks the mandate of the Sire of Gods. 

What frenzy, Goddeffes I what rage can move 
Celeftial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove? 
Defrft, obedient to his high command ; ji* 
This is his word : and know his word (hall ftand. 
His light 'ning your rebellion (hall confound, 
And hurl ye headlong, flaming to the ground : 
Your horfes crufti'd beneath the wheels (hall lie, 
Your car in fragments fcatter'd o'er the (ky ; $15 



There are many fuch paflages as thefe in Homer, which glance 
obliquely at the fair fex ; and Jupiter is here forced to take upon 
himfclf the fevere hulband, to teach Juno the duty of a wife, P. 

Ver. 513.] Write rather, 
And hurl you headlong : 

nor will they, who love accuracy in language, and wifh a greater 
{hare of grammatical uniformity to our own, receive fuch cenfurea 
with difdain, as unfeafonable and of no importance. Indeed, I 
perceive it to be fo written in fome editions, but probably from the 
correction of the printer. Mr. Gray has a moft odious offence in 
this way to expiate, in his " Ode on a diftant profpeA of £/«» 
Colleger 

I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 

A momentary blifs beftow. 

Ver. 514.] Chapman has, 

To crvjb in pieces yourfwift horfe. 
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Your felves condemn *d ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds imprefsM by burning thunder deep, 
So fhall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 
Nor dare to combat her's and Nature's Sire. 
For Juno, headftrong and imperious ftill, 520 
She claims fome title to tranfgrefs his will : 
But thee what defpVate infolence has driv'n, 
To lift thy lance againft the king of heav'n? 

Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 
She flew; and Juno thus her rage refign'd. 5*5 



Ver. 522. But thee what defp'rate infolence*'] It is obfervable 
that Homer generally makes his meflengers divine as well as human, 
very pun&ual in delivering their meflages in the very words of the 
persons who commiffioned them. Iris however in the clofe of her 
fpeech has ventured to go beyond her inftrultions and all rules of 
decorum, by adding thefe expreffions of bitter reproach to a Goddefs 
of fuperiour rank. The words of the original Kw k$*k 9 are too 
grofs to be literally tranflated. P. 

In the firft edition it is fire of hcav'n. 
% Ver. 525:. Juno her rage refign'd.] Homer never intended to 
give us the pi&ure of a good wife in the defcription of Juno : (he 
obeys Jupiter, but it is a forced obedience ; me fubmits rather to 
the governour than to the huftand, and is more afraid of his 
lightening than his commands. 

Her behaviour in this place is very natural to a perfon under a 
difappoirrtment ; (he had fet her heart upon preferring the Greeks, 
but failing in that point, (he aflumes an air of indifference, and 
fays, whether they live or die; (be is unconcerned. P # 

There is much aukwardnefs in this line. Thus ? 

Then ftraight departs the tempeft-footed maid ; 
When thus to Pallas royal Juno faid : 

Daughter of Jove, by my advice defift ; 
Nor his high will in aid of man refift, 

*4 
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O daughter of that God, whofe aim can wield 
Th'avenging bolt, and (hake the dreadful fhield ! 
No more let beings of fuperiour birth 
Contend with Jove for this low race of earth : 
Triumphant now, now miferably flain, 530 
They breathe or perifti, as the Fates ordain. 
But Jove's high counfels full effect (hall find; 
And ever conftant, ever rule mankind. 

She fpoke, and backward turn'd her fteeds of 

light, m 

Adorn M with manes of gold, and heav'nly bright. 
The Hours unloosed them, panting as they flood, 
And heap'd their mangers with ambrofial food. 
There ty'd, they reft in high celeftial ftallsj 
The chariot propt againft the cryftal walls. 



Ver. 530.] Thus Ogilby, fomcwhat modcrnifcd : 

Let all, whoe'er they be, or live or die, 
As Fortune Jball decree and Deftiny : 
Let Jove to Trojans or to Greeks incline. 
As prompts his wi/h, and wills his high defign. 

Ver. 53 1 . They breathe or peri/b, as the Fates ordain.] The tranf- 
Jator has turned this line in compliance to an old obfervation upon 
Homer, which Mac r obi us has written, and fevcral others have fince 
fallen into : they fay he was fo great a fa tali ft, as not fo much a* to 
name the word Fortune in all his works, but conftantly Fate inftead 
of it. This remark feems curious enough, and indeed does agree 
with the general tenour anddodlrine of this poet ; but unluckily it 
is not true, the word which they have profcribed being implied in 
the original of this ver. 430. a O$ xi tu%h* P. 

Ver. 539»] Our poet here took a hint from Chapman's verfion ; 
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ThepenfiveGoddeffes, abaih\l, controuPd, 540 
Mix with the Gods, arid fill their feats of gold. 
And now the Thund'rer meditates his flight 
From Ida's fummits to th* Olympian height. 
Swifter than thought the wheels inftindtive fly, 
Flame thro* the vaft of air, andreachthe iky. 545 
'Twas Neptune's charge his courfers to unbrace, 
And fix the car on its immortal bafe ; 



• the chariot they inclin'd 



Beneath the chriftall walls of heaven. 

Ver. 544.] This couplet is almoft wholly interpolation. It 
might eafily be fuperfeded by thefe accommodations of the preced- 
ing to the fenfe of his original: ( 

And now the Thund'rer's car % in rapid ' flight 
From Ida's fummits, gains th' Olympian height. 

But I fuppofe our tranflator's imagination received it's impulfe from 
a hint in Ogilby : ^ 

Whilft Jove from Ida through untraSZed Jkies 
Drove to high manfions of the deities. 

Ver. 546.] The fertility of invention is luxuriantly indulged 
by our author here. The following couplet contains, I think, every 
idea, that occurs in Homer : 

Famed Neptune ftation'd, who the fteeds unbound, 
His car, and fpread a veil of canvafs round. 

Ver. 547. And fix the car on its immortal hqfeJ\ It is remarked 
by Euftathius that the word flafAbl fignifies not only altars, but 
fedefials or Safes of ftatues, &c. I think our language will bear 
this literally, though M. Dacier durft not venture it in the French. 
The folemnity with which this chariot of Jupiter is fet up, by the 
hands, of a God, and covered with a fine veil, makes it eafy 
enough to imagine that this diftinftion alfo might be (hewn it. P. 
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There flood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, 
"Till with a fnowy veil he fcreen'd the blaze. 
He, whofe all-confcious eyes the world behold 9 
TV eternal Thunderer, fat thron'd in gold. 551 
High heav'n the footftool of his feet he makes, 
And wide beneath him, all Olympus (hakes. 
Trembling afar th* offending powers appear'd, 
Confus'dandfilent, for his frown they fear'd. 55 j 
He faw their foul, and thus his word imparts: 
Pallas and Juno! fay, why heave your hearts? 
Soon was your battle o'er: proud Troy retir'd 
Before your face, and in your wrath expir'd. $59 
But know, whoe'er almighty power withftand ! 
UnmatchM our force, unconcjuer'd is our hand : 
Who fhall the fov'reign of the flues controul ? 
Not all the Gods that crown the ftarry pole. 



Ver. 5 j 1.] I fhould prefer the abbreviated enunciation of the 
word thunder er, after the following manner : 

Th' eternal Thund'rer, fat enthroned in gold. 

Ver. 554.] With a little correction I like Ogilby better ; as the 
notion of fear feems too prominent in our poet's tranflation, and 
not warranted to fueh extent by hit original : 
But Juno and Minerva fat alone, 
At diftance from great Jove's imperial throne. 
There, filent waiting, no enquiry made : 
But he, well-knowing their vexation, faid. 

Ver, j$8f] There is not a veftige of Homer here. Accept the 
following attempt \ 

From wafting Troy, 'gainft which your bofoms burn 
With fuch fell rage, unwearied ye return. 
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Your hearts fhaJl tremble, if our arms we take* 
And each immortal nerve with horrour fhake. 56$ 
For thus I fpeak, and what I fpeak fhall Hand; 
What pow*r foe'er provokes our lifted hand, 
On this our hill no more (hall hold his place; 
Cut off, and exil*d from th* aethereal race. 

Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom, 570 
But feaft their fouls on Ilion's woes to come. 



Ver. 564.3 He miftakes his author; which is the more furprif- 
ing, as his predeceflbrs in tranllation are right. What I (hall 
propofe, will at leaft be faithful : 

Bat (hivering fear through all your members ran, 
E'er war ye view'd, aud deeds of death began. 
Elfe, I pronounce* by bolt* of thunder riven, 
Ye ne'er had hrought your chariot hack to heaven, 

Ver. 570. Juno and Pallas.] In the beginning of this book Juno 
was filent, and Minerva replied: here* fays Euftathius, Homer 
makes Juno reply with great propriety to both their charaders. 
Minerva refents the ufage of Jupiter, but the reverence (he bears 
to her father, and her king, keeps her filent : (he has not lefi anger 
than Juno, but more reafon. Minerva there fpoke with all the 
fubmiflion and deference that was owing from a child to a father, 
or from a fribjeft to a king ; but Juno is more free with her hufband, 
fhe is angry, and lets him know it by the firft word (he utters. 

Juno here repeats the fame words which had been ufed by 
Minerva to Jupiter near the beginningof this book. What is there 
uttered by Wifdom herfelf, and approved by him, is here fpokeh by 
a Goddefs, who (as Homer tells us at this very time) imprudently 
roanifefted her paffion, and whom Jupiter anfwers with anger. To 
deal fairly, I cannot defend this in my author, any more than fome 
other of his repetitions; as when Ajax in the fifteenth Iliad, ver. 
668. ufes the fame fpeech word for word to encourage the Greeks, 
which Agamemnon had made in the fifth, ver. 653. I think it 
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Tho* fecret anger fwell'd Minerva's breaft, 
The prudent Goddefs yet her wrath repreft: 
But Juno, impotent of rage, replies. 
What haft thou faid, Oh tyrant of the (kies ! 57$ 
Strength and Omnipotence inveft thy throne; 
*Tis thine to punifh, ours to grieve alone. 
For Greece we grieve, abandoned by her fate f 
To drink the dregs of thy unmeafur'd hate: 
From fields forbidden we fubmifs refrain, 580 
With arms unaiding fee our Argives (lain; 
Yet grant our counfelsftill their breafts may move, 
Left all fhoiild perifti in the rage of Jove. 



equally an extreme, to vindicate all the repetitions of Homer, and 
to excufe none. However Euftathius very ingenioufly excufes this, 
by faying that the fame fpeeches become entirely different by the 
different manner of introducing them. Minerva addrcfled herfelf 
to Jupiter, with words full of refpeft, but Juno with terms of 
refentment. This, fays he, (hews the efleel of opening our fpeeches 
with art : it prejudices the audience in our favour, and makes us 
fpeak to friends : whereas the auditor naturally denies that favour, 
which the orator does not feem to afk ; fo that what he delivers, 
though it has equal merit, labours under this difadvantage, that his 
judges are his enemies. P. 

I have elfewhere in thefe notes ventured an opinion, that 
many of Homer's repetitions have arifen from the detached 
manner, in which his poems were probably rehearfed at entertain- 
ments and fung by the bards, when head and tail pieces muft nece£> 
farily be found to complete a portion ; which of courfe were fre- 
quently brought together from extraneous parts of the poem. And 
in fome of thefe cafes a mere allufion to a preceding circumftancc 
would have been obfeure, and an infertion of the whole paflagc 
became indifpenfable for the full information of the hearers. 
See iv. 27, 
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The Goddefs thus : and thus the God replies, 
Who fwells the clouds, arid blackens all the fkies. 
The morning fun , awak *d by loud alarms , 586 
Shall fee th* almighty Thunderer in arms. 
What heaps of Argives then fhajl load the plain, 
Thofe radiant eyes fhall view, and view in vain. 
Nor lhall great He&or ceafe the rage of fight, 590 
The navy flaming, and thy Greeks in flight, 
Ev'n 'till the day, when certain fates ordain"] 
That ftern Achilles (his Patroclus flain) 
Shall rife in vengeance, and lay wafte the plain. 



Ver. 589.] This ingenious turn" to the original epithet fawns 
might be fuggefted by Ogilby's tranflation : 

Thou (halt tomorrow with thofe fplendid eyes 
Behold, if i> thou pleafe : 

who found it in Chapman : 

-r — ■ ' ■■■ — for, if thy f aire eyes pleafe, 
This next, red morning they mail fee . 

Ver. 590. Nor Jball great He8or ceafe r &c] Here, fays 
Euftathius, the poet prepares the reader for what is to fucceed : he 
gives us the out-lines of his piece, which he is to fill up in the 
progrefs of the poem. This is fo far from cloying the reader's 
appetite, that it raifes it, and makes him defirous to fee the piclure 
drawn in its full length. P. 

I ihould prefer this alteration : 

Nor mail great He&or ceafe the rage of fight, 
'Till, the fhips flaming, and thy Greeks in flight, 
That day, when Peleus' fon the Fates ordain 
To rife in vengeance for Patroclus flain. 

Ver. 592.] I fuppofe Chapman's tranflation was before him : 
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Forfachis fate, nor can'ft thou turn its courfe 595 
With all thy tag*, with all thy rebel force. 
Fly, if thou wilt, to earth's remoteft bound, 
Where on her trtmoft verge the feas refound; 
Where curs'd ISpetus and Saturn dwell, 
Faft by the brink, within the fteams of hell ; 600 
No ftm e'er gilds the gloomy horrours there; 
No chearful gales refrefti the lazy air; 
There arm once more the bold Thanian band; 
And arm in vain: for what I will, (hall ftand. 
Now deep in Ocean funk thelamp of light, €05 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night: 



In that day, when before their (hips, for his Patnclms flaine, 
TheGreekcsin great diftreffe (hall fight; for fo the Fatesvrdaine: 
which is neat and accurate* 

Ver. 595.] This diftich is a mere interpolation, and entirely 
fuperfluous : and the remainder of this fpeech is much difguifed in 
our poet's verfion. I would propofe the following amendment : 

Thy fpleen I reck not : if it pleafe thee, fly. 
Where earth and fea's remoteft borders lie : 
Where no bright funs difrufe one chearing ray, 
No vernal breezes fan the gloomy day : 
Thy rage I fcorn, to Tartarus fhould'ft thou rove ; 
Moft bold, moft forward of the powers above t 

Ver. 601 .] The reader will recollect a beautiful line in Gray : 
The ftar of Brunfwick fmiles ferene, 
And gilds the horrours of the deep. 

Ver. 6oj.] More exactly thus : 

Nor afipwer'djbe : and. now the lamp of night, 
In ocean funk, drew on the veil of night. 
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The conqu'ring Tropins mourn his beam* 

decay M; 
The Greeks rejoicing blefs the frieftdly fhade. 
The vi&ors keep th£ fieldj and He&orcall* 
A martial council hear the navy walls 2 6\o 

Thefe to ScamanderVbank apart he fed* 
Where thinly fcatter'd lay the heaps of dead. 
Th'affembled chiefs, descending on tire ground, 
Attend his order, toftd their |>5riilce funt>und. 
A mafly fpefar hfe bofe of iftighty ftrength, 61 j 
Of full ten cubits was the lance's length) 
The point was brafs, refulgent to behold, 
Fix'd to the wood with circling rings of gold: 
The noble He6tor on his knee reeling 61$ 
And bending forward-, thus reveal \i his rnipcL 

Ye valiant Trojans, with attention hear! 
Ye Dardan bands, and gen'rous Aids, give ear ! 
This day, wehop'd, would wrap in conquering 

flame 
Greece with her (hips, and crown our toils with 

fame. ^^^^ 624 



Vcr. 61 8.] He might have borrowed a term from Chapman in 
lieu of the fuperfluooe tpitbet here given : 

Fix'd to the wood with rings of burnifi> % dfp\&. 

Ver. 621. Ye nxdidnt Trdjans, &c.] Euftathras obfefves that 
He&or here fpeaks like a foldier : he bears a fpear, not fceptre in 
his hand; he harangues like a foldier, but like a viclbr ; he feems 
to be too much pleafed with himfelf, and in this vein of felf- flattery, 
he promifes a cbmpleat conqueft over the Greeks, P. 
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But darknefs now, to fave the cowards, falls, 
And guards them trembling in their wooden 

walls. 
Obey the Night, and ufe her peaceful hours 
Our fteeds to forage, and refrefh our pow'rs. 
Strait from the town be fheep and oxen fought, 
And ftrength'ning bread, and gen'rous wine be 

brought. 6 jo 

Wide o'er the field, high-blazing to the flcy f 
Let num'rous fires the abfent fun fupply ; 
The flaming piles with plenteous fuel raife, 
Till the bright Mom her purple beam difplays ; 
Left in the filence and the (hades of night, 635 
Greece on her fable fhips attempt her flight. 
Not unmolefted let the wretches gain 
Their lofty decks, and fafely cleave the main; 
Some hoftile wound let ev'ry dart beftow, 
Some lafting token of the Phrygian foe, 64© 
Wounds, that long hence may afk their fpoufes 

care, 
And warn their children from a Trojan war. 



Ver. 623.] The following eflay is more cxaft : 

This day lhall we the Greeks and (hips deftroy, 
I faid ; and go triumphant back to Troy. 

Ver. 632.] The open vowel is a blemifli to this verfe. Thus ? 
Wide o'er the field let frequent fires arife, 
And float their Jlreams of radiance to the fkies. 
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Now thro* the circuit of our Ilian wall, 
Let facred heralds found th<* fotemn catll; 6+4 
To bid the fires with hoary honours crown'd, 
And beardlefs youths, our battlements furround. 
Firm be the guard, while diftant lie our poWrs, 
Arid let the matrons hang with lights the tow*rs : 
Left under covert of the midnight fhade, 
TV infidious foe the naked town invade. 650 
Suffice, to-night, thefe orders to obey ; 
A nobler charge (hall roufe the dawning day. 
The Gods, I truft, (hall give to Heritor's hand, 
From thefe detefted foes to free the land, 654 

Ver. 648. And let the matrons J\ I have Been more obfervant 
of the decorum in this line than my author himfelf. He calls the 
women GnXurtpu, an epithet of fcandalous import, upon which 
Porphyry and the Greek fcholiaft have faid but too much. I know 
no man that yet had the impudence to tranflate that remark, in regard 
of which it is politenefs to imitate the Barbarians, and fay, 
Gr<ecum eft, mnlegitur. For my part, Heave it as a motive to fome 
very curious perfons of both fexes to ftudy the Greek language. P. 

Our poet, notwithftanding, could not deny himfelf a (hare in 
this waggery, as the line before us fufficiently evinces : 

Th' infidious foe the naked town invade : 

infinuating, that fome of the Grecian gallants might feel difpofed 
to fpy out the nakednefs of the land by night. 

Ver. 653.] The entirt fenfe of the original is included in the 
following triplet, which will ferve to (hew the innovations of our 
tranflator in thefe two couplets : 

Jove and the Gods, I truft; will give this hand 
To drive thefe dogs of havoc from the land, 
Sent here in (hips by Fate, a cor fed btfridl 
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Who plow'd, with fates averfe, the wat'ry wayj 
For Trojan vultures a predeftin'd prey. 
Our common fafety muft be now the care; 
But foon as Morning paints the fields of air, 
Sheath'd in bright arms let ev'ry troop engage, 
And the fir'd fleet behold the battle rage. 660 
Then, then fhall Hedor and Tydides prove, 
Whofe fates are heavieft in the fcales of Jove. 
To-morrow *s light (oh hafte the glorious mom ! ) 
Shall fee his bloody fpoils in triumph borne, 
With this keen jav'lin (hall his breaft be gor*d t 
And proftrate heroes bleed around their lord. 666 
Certain as this, ohl might my days endure, 
From age inglorious, and black death fecurej 



Ver. 66 1.] I crave the reader's indulgence to a clofer repre- 
fentation of the original : 

Then fhall their champion, great Tydides, try 
Back from the (hip to make your He&or fly; 
Or I to pierce him with my brazen fpear, 
And his ftain'd armour in proud triumph bear. 
To-morrow proves his courage ; if this hand 
He dare encounter, and it's rage withftand : 
But fure the fun will fee his bofom gor'd, 
And proftrate heroes bleed around their lord. 

Ver. 667.] I think Chapman's tranflation of this paflage U 
diftinguilhed by a very meritorious fimplicity : 

O that I were as fure to live immortall, and fuftainc 
No frailties with incrcafing yeares, but evermore remaine 
Ador'd like Pallas, or the funne; as all doubts die in me, 
That heavens next light fhall be the laft, the Greekes fhall 
ever fee. 
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So might my life and glory know no bound, 
Like Pallas worfhipp'd, like the fun renown'd; 
As the next dawn, the laft they (hall enjoy, 671 
Shall crufli the Greeks, and end the woes of 
Troy. 
The leader fpoke. From all his hoft around 
Shouts of applaufe along the (hores refound. 
Each from the yoke the fmoking fteeds unty'd, 
And fix'd their headftalls to his chariot-fide.676 
Fat fheep and oxen from the town are led, 
With gen'rous wine, and all-fuftaining bread. 
Full hecatombs lay burning on the fhore; 
The winds to heav'n the curling vapours bore. 680 



Vcr. 676.] ThusOgilby: 

And with ftrong headftalls to their chariots tfdi 
after Chapman : 

— — — which feverally with beadftals they repofde. 

Ver< 679. Full hecatombs, &c] The fix lines that follow being 
a tranflation of four in the original, are added from the authority 
of Plato in Mr. Barnes's edition : that author cites them in his 
fecond Alcibiades. There is no doubt of their being genuine, but 
the queftion is only whether they are rightly placed here ? I (hall 
not pretend to decide upon a point which will doubtlefs be the fpe- 
culatiott of future criticks. P« 

Thus, with more fidelity ; 

Withftore of wood colleQed: from the more 
The winds to heav'n tichfteams ofviaims bore. 
And, with refpe& to the verfes inferted on the authority of Plato, 
it is moft highly probable, that they belong to this paffage, 

F2 
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Ungrateful ofPring to th* immortal pow'rs I 
Whofe wrath hung heavy o'er the Trojan tow'rs* 
Nor Priam nor his fons obtain'd their grace; 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. 

The troops exulting fat in order round, 68 j 
And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night I 
O'er heavVs clear azure fpreads her facred light, 



Vcr. 687. As when the moon, 8cc] This companion it ia- 
feriour to none in Homer. It is the moft beautiful night-piece 
that can he found in poetry* He prefents you with a profpea of 
the heavens, the feas, and the earth : the ftars fhine, the air i» 
ierene, the world enlightened, and the moon mounted in glory. 
Euftathius remarks that $*ui* does not fignify the moon at full, for 
then the light of the ftart is diminilhed or loft in the greater 
brightnefs of the moon. And others correct the word 0kiov to 
<puu w, for <pxit rty ; but this criticifm is forced, and I (fee no 
neceflity why the moon may not be faid to be bright, though it it 
not in the full. A poet is not obliged to fpeak with the exaftnesV 
of Philofophy, but with the liberty of Poetry. P # 

An alteration of one word, fuggefted to me by the tafte of a 
poetical friend, would give both confiftency and additional dignity, 
to this moft mafterly tranflation of xhtJimiU before us : 

As when the moon, refulgent Queen of night — . 

So Milton, in an admirable paflage, that will conftitute a very. 
agreeable comparifon with that before us : Par. Loft, iv. 604: 



1 now glow'd the firmament 

With living faphirs : Hcfperus, that led 
The ftarry hoft, rode brighteft, till the moon, 
Rifing in clouded majefty, at length 
Apparent Queen unveil'd her peerlefs light, 
And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw. 
And Drummond, part i. fonnet 5 : 
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When not a breath difturbs the deep ferene, 
And not 4 cloud o'ercafts the folemn fcene ; 690 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ftars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure fhed, 
And tip with filver ev'ry mountain's head; 
Then fhine the vales, the rocks in profpedt rife, 
A flood of glory burfts from all the ikies : 696 
The confcious f wains, rejoicing in the fight, 
Eye the blue vault, and blefs the ufeful light. 
So many flames before proud Iliori blaze, 
And lighten glimm 'ring Xanthus with their rays ; 



How fun pofts heaven about, how Night's pale Qutm 
With borrowed beams looks on this hanging round. 

Ver. 692.] A verfe of exquifite beauty ! but Milton above, in 3 
ftrain (till more poetical and fublime, not unobferved by Pope 

■ now glonjfd the firmament 

With living faphirs. 

Ver. 695.] Homer fays nothing about the vales, which had 
better been omitted on this occafion; but our poet found them in 
Ogilby and Chapman. 

Ver. 696.] Thus, with equal magnificence, in his Eloifa, ver. 341. 
From op'ning fides may dreaming glories (bine. 

Ver. 699.] We can eafily excufe the luxuriance of our tranf- 
lator's fancy, which has produced fuch a noble fpecimen of defcrip- 
tive poetry : but all Homer's thoughts are comprifed in the follow^ 
ing humble effort: 

So numerous, 'midft the (hips and Xanthus 9 dream, 
Before Troy's turrets feem'd their fires to gleam : 

r 3 
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The long reflections of the diftant fires 701 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the fpires. 
A thoufand piles the dulky horrours gild. 
And fhoot a fliady luftre o'er the field. 



A thoufand fires fpred through the plain their rays; 
With fifty warriors fitting at each blaze. 
The courfers feeding flood the chariots near, 
Expectant till the gay-thron'd Morn appear. 

Ver. 703. A thoufand piles.'] Homer in his catalogue of die 
Grecian (hips* though he does not recount exprefsly the number of 
the Greeks, has given fome hints from whence the fnm of their 
army may be collected. But in the fame book where he gives an 
account of the Trojan army, and relates the names of the leaden 
and nations of the auxiliaries, he fays nothing by which we may 
infer the number of the army of the befieged. To fupply there- 
fore that omiffion, he has taken occafion by this piece of poetical 
arithmetick, to inform his reader, that the Trojan army amounted 
to fifty thoufand. That the afliftant nations are to be included 
herein, appears from what Dolon fays in 1. x. that the auxiliaries 
were encamped that night with the Trojans. 

This paflage gives me occafion to animadvert upon a miftake of 
a modern writer, and another of my own. The Abbe Teraflon, 
in a late treatife againfl Homer, is under a grievous error in faying 
that all the forces of Troy and the auxiliaries cannot be reafonahly 
fuppofed from Homer to be above ten thoufand men. He had 
entirely overlooked this place, which fays there were a thoufand 
fires, and fifty men at each of them. See my obfervations on the 
fecond book, where thefe fires by a flip of my memory are called 
funeral piles : I mould be glad it were the greateft error I have 
committed in thefe notes. P. 

Ver. 704.] This expreflion o£jhady luftre is among the happieft 
and boldeft flights of imagination ; comparable to the darknefa irifi- 
ble of Milton. We may compare alfo a paflage in Dry den, 
vi. 285 : 

And lead ray footfleps, till the branch be found, 
Whofe glittering Jbadow gilds the facred ground* 
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Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 70$ 
Whofe umber'd arms, by fits, thick flafhes fend, 
Loud neigh the courfers o'er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriours wait the rifing mom. 



Cowley alfo in his Davideis, i. 59$. has an admirable couplet to 
our purpofe, by which Milton may have profited : 

In the clofe room a well-plac'd taper's light 
Adds a becoming horror to the fight : 
for thus our epic bard ; Pan Loft, i. 61. 

A dungeon horrible on all fides round 

As one great furnace flam'd, yet from thofe flames 

No light 9 but rather darknefs vifible 

Serv'd only to di/cover fights of woe. 

1 Ver. 707; The courfers o'er their heaps of corn.] I durft not take 
the fame liberty with M. Dacier, who has omitted this circumftance, 
and does not mention the horfes at all. In the following line, the 
laft of the bock, Homer has given to the Morning the epithet 
fair-fpher* dy or bright-thron'd, tity** «*• I have alrer.dy taken 
notice in the preface of the method of tranflating the epithets of 
Homer, and mu'ft add here, that it is often only the uncertainty the 
moderns lie under, of the true genuine fignification of an ancient 
word, which caufes the many various conftruclions of it. So that 
it is probable the author's own words, at the time he ufed them* 
' never meant half fo many things as we tranflate them into. 
Madam Dacier generally obferves one practice as to thefe through- 
out her verfion : fhe renders almoft every fuch epithet in Greek by 
two or three in French, from a fear of lofing the leaft part of its 
fignificance. This perhaps may be excufable in profe 5 though at 
beft it makes the whole much more verbofe and tedious, and is 
rather like writing a dictionary than rendering an author : but in 
verfe, every reader knows fuch a redoubling of epithets would not 
be tolerable. A poet has therefore only to chufe that, which moft 
agrees with the tenour and main intent of the particular pafTage, or 
with the genius of poetry itfelf. 

M 
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It is plain that too fcrupuloua an adherence to many of theft, 
gives the tranflatit n an exotick, pedantick, and whimfical air, 
which it is not to be imagined the original ever had. To call m 
hero the great artificer of flight, the Jkvift •/ foot. or die hfffl- 
tamer, thefe give us ideas of little peculiarities, when in the 
author's time they were epithets nfed only in general to fignirjf 
alacrity, agility, and vigour. A common reader would imagine 
from thefe fervile veriions, that Diomcd and Achilles were foot- 
racers, and Heclor a horfe-cour/er rather than that any of then 
were heroes. A man fhall he called a faithful tranflator for lender. 
ing votbn exit* in Englifh, favi/t-footed ; but laughed at if he (hoold 
translate our Englifh word dext'rws into any other language, right- 
handed. P« 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



THE EMBASSY TO ACHILLES. 

AGAMEMNON, after the loft day's defeat, propofes 
to the Greeks to quit the fiege, and return to their 
country. Biomed oppqfes this, and Neftor feconds him, 
praifing bis wifdom and refolution. He orders the guard 
to be ftrengtbened, and a council Jummoned to deliberate 
what meafures are to be followed in this emergency. Aga- 
memnon purfues this advice, and Neftor farther prevails 
upon him to fend ambaffadors to Achilles, in order to move 
him to a reconciliation. Ulyffes and Ajax are made choice 
of, who are accompanied by old Pbcenix. 'They make, 
each of them, very moving and pr effing fpeecbes, but are 
rejeSled with roughnefs by Achilles, who notwitbftanding 
retains Phcenix in bis tent. The ambaffadors. return un- 
fuccefsfully to the camp, and the troops betake tbemfelves 
tofleep. 

This book, and the next following, take up ibefpace of 
one night, which is the twenty -feventh from the beginning 
cf the poem. The fcene lies on the fea-fhore, theftation 
of the Grecian fhips. P. 



NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

WE have here a new fcene of aftion opened; the poet has 
hitherto given as an account of what happened by day only : 
the two following books relate the adventures of the night. 

It may be thought that Homer has crouded a great many a&ioos 
into a very fhort time. In the ninth book a council is convened* 
an cmbafly fent, a con£derable time pafles in the fpeeches and replica 
of the embafladors and Achilles : in the tenth book a fecond coun- 
cil is called ; after this a debate is held, Dolon is i n tercepted^ 
Diomed and Ulyfles enter into the enemy's camp, kill Rhesus, assd 
bring away his horfes : and all this is done in the narrow compass 
of one night. 

It maft therefore be remembered, that the ninth book takes up 
the firft part of the night only ; that after the firft council was 
diflblved, there pafled fome time before the fecond was furamoned, 
as appears by the leaders being awakened by Menelaus. So that it 
was almoft morning before Diomed and Ulyfles fet out upon their 
defign, which is very evident from the words of Ulyfles, Book x. 
ver. 251. 

'AAA 9 *•/*»* paXsc yk{ rig unleci, ipyfa i* n&i- 

So that although a great many incidents are introduced, yet every 
thing might eafily have been performed in the allotted time. P. 
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THUS joyful Troy maintain^ the watch 
of night; 
While Fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heav'n-bred Horrour, on the Grecian part, 
Sat on each face, and fadden'd every heart. 
As from its cloudy dungeon iffuing forth, f 
A double tempeft of the weft and north 



Ver. i.] The full fenfe of the original the foQawkg coupler 
more accurately contains ; 

Thus watcht the Trojans; whilfl the Greeks that night 
Cold Fear's companion harrafst, heav'n-born Flight* 

Our poet feems to have followed the plan of Ogilby : 

And thus the Trojans kept ftrong guards all night, S 

. Whilft panick Fear, the ufher of cold Flight, 
Did on the Grecian hronu dejection ftamp, 
And univerfal forrow feiz'd their camp. 

Ver. 5.]. The following attempt is a literal verfion of the fimtie^ 
by which a judgement of our tranflator's accuracy may Deformed; 
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Swells o'er the fea, from Thracia's frozen (hore, 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids th* jEgean roar; 
This way and that, the boiling deeps are toft; 
Such various paffions urg'd the troubled hoft. 10 
Great Agamemnon griev'd above the reft; 
Superiour forrows fweird his royal breaft; 
Himfelf his orders to the heralds bears, 
To bid to council all the Grecian peers, 
But bid in whifpers : thefe furround their chief, 
In folemn fadnefs, and majeftic grief. 16 



As when two winds raife op the fifty Tea, 
Boreas and Zephyr from the Thracian coaft, 
With fudden blaft, while curls the fable ware. 
And pours abundant fea- weed on the (hore : 
Such tumult rent the bofoms of the Greeks. 

Ver. 7. From Thracia's JboreJ] Homer has been fuppofed hf 
Eratofthenes and others, to have been guilty of an errour, in faying 
that Zephyrus, or the weft wind, blows from Thrace, whereas in 
truth it blows toward it. But the poet fpeaks fo either becaufe it is 
fabled to be the rendezvous of all the winds ; or with refpeft to the 
particular fituation of Troy and the iEgean fea. Either of thefe 
replies are fufficient to folve that objection. 

The particular parts of this comparifon agree admirably with 
the defign of Homer, to exprefs the diftra&ion of the Greeks : 
the two winds reprefenting the different opinions of the armies, 
one part of which were inclined to return, the other to ftajr. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 15. But bid in whifpers J] The reafon why Agamemnon 
commands his heralds to fummon the leaders in filence, is for fear 
the enemy fhoold difcovcr their confternation, by reafon of their 
nearnefs, or perceive what their defigns were in this extremity, 
Euftathius, f. 
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The king amidft the mournful circle rofe; 
Down his waft cheek a briny torrent flows : 
So filent fountains, from a rock's tall head, 
In fable ftreams foft-trickling waters fhed. 20 
With more than vulgar grief he flood oppreftj 
Words, mixt with fighs, thus burfting from his 
breaft. 
Ye fons of Greece ! partake your leader's care; 
Fellows in arms, and princes of the war! 



Ver. 19.] Chapman is neat and faithful : 

They fadly fate ; the king arofe, and pour'd out teares as faft 
As from a loftie rocke a fpring doth his blacke waters call. 

Ver, 23. Agamemnon's fpeech.] The eriticks are divided in 
their opinion, whether this fpeech, which is. word for word the 
fame with that he makes in lib. ii. be only a feint to try the army 
as it is there, or the real fentiments of the general. Dionyfius of 
Halicarnaflus explains it as the former, with whom Madam Dacier 
concurs ; (he thinks they muft be both counterfeit, becaufe they 
are both the fame, and believes Homer would have varied them, 
had the defign been different. She takes no notice that Euftathius 
it of the contrary opinion ; as is alfo Monfieur de la Motte, who 
argues as if he had read him. " Agamemnon (fays he) in the Iliad, 
** thought himfelf affured of Viftory from the dream which Jupiter 
" had fent to him, and in that confidence was defirous to bring tfat 
" Greeks to a battle ; but in the ninth book his circumftances are, 
" changed, he is in the utmoft diftrefs and defpair upon his defeat, 
" and therefore his propofal to raife the fiege is in all probability 
" fincere. If Homer had intended we fhould think otherwife, he 
•• would have told us fo, as he did on the former occafion ; and 
« r fome of the officers would have fufpecled a feint, the rather 
•• becaufe they had been impofed upon by the fame fpeech before. 
" But none of them fufpecl him at all. Diomed thinks him fo 
" much in earneft as to reproach his cowardice, Neftor applauds 
•' Diomed 's liberty, and Agamemnon makes not the lead defence 
" for himfelf. ,, 
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Of partial Jove too juftly we complain, %% 
And heavenly oracles believ'd in vain. 
A fafe return was promised to our toils, 
With conqueft honour 'd, and enrich'd witb 

fpoils : 
Now fhameful flight alone can fave the hoft; 
Our wealth, our people, and our glory loft. 30 
So Jove decrees, Almighty Lord of all! 
Jove, at whofe nod whole empires rife or fall, 
Who {hakes the feeble props of human truft, 
And tow'rs and armies humbles to the duft. 
Hafte then, for ever quit thefe fatal fields, 35 
Hafte to the joys our native country yields ; 



Dacier anfwers, that Homer had no occafion to tell at this < 
counterfeit, becaufe the officers could not but remember it to have 
been fo before ; and as for the anfwers of Diomed and Neftor, they 
only carry on the fame feinr, as Dionyfius has proved, whofe radons 
may be feen in the following note* 

I do not pretend to decide upon this point ; but which way 
foeverit be, I think Agamemnon's defign was equally anfwered 
by repeating the fame fpeech : fo that the repetition at lead is net 
to be blamed in Homer. What obliged Agamemnon to that feint,, 
in the fecond book, was the hatred he had incurred in the army, 
by being the caufe of Achilla's departure ; this made it but a 
neceflary precaution in him to try, before he came to a battle, 
whether the Greeks were difpofed to it: and it was equally neceflary, 
in cafe the event would prove unfuccefsful, to free himfelf from 
the odium of being the occafion of it. Therefore when they were 
now actually defeated, to repeat the fame words, was the readieft 
way to put them in mind that he had propofed the fame advice to 
them before the battle ; and to make it appear unjuft that their ill 
fortune Ihould be charged upon him. See notes, ver. 93 and 138 
of the fecond Iliad. P. 
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Spread all your canvas > all your oars employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav'n-def ended Tr6y. 

Hefaid; deep filence held the Grecian band, 
Silent, unmov'd, in dire difmay they ftand, 40 
A penfive fcene! 'till Tydeus* warlike fon 
Roll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun* 

When kings advife us to renounce our fame, 
Firft let him fpeak, who firft has fuffer'd fhame. 



Ver. 43. The fpeech of DiomedJ] I (hall here tranflate the 
criticifm of Dionyfius on this paffage. He alks, «« What can be. 
" the drift of Diomed, when he infults Agamemnon in his griefs 
«' and diftrefles? For what Diomed here fays, feems not only very 
" ill timed, but inconfiftent with his own opinion, and with the 
" refpett he had ihewn in the beginning of this very fpeech : 

" If I upbraid thee, prince, thy wrath with-hold, 
" The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 

" This is the introduction of a man in temper, who is willing to 
rc foften and excufe the liberty of what is to follow, and what necef- 
" fity only obliges him to utter. But he fubjoins a refentment of 
Cc the reproach the king had formerly thrown upon him, and telfe 
'? him that Jupiter had given him power and dominion without 
" courage and virtue, Thefe are things which agree but ill toge. 
•* ther, that Diomed mould upbraid Agamemnon in his adverfity, 
" with paft injuries, after he had endured his reproaches with fo 
" much moderation, and had reproved Sthenelus fo warmly for the 
«■• contrary practice in the fourth book* If any one anfwer, that 
" Diomed was warranted in this freedom by the bravery of his war- 
* * like behaviour fince that reproach, he fuppofes this hero very 
•' ignorant how to demean himfelf in prosperity. The truth is, 
«' this whole accufation of Diomed 's is only a feint to ferve the 
,c defigns of Agamemnon. For being defirous to perfuade the 
" Greeks againft their departure, he effects that defign by this coun- 
•• terfeited anger, and licence of fpeech: and feeming to refent, 
" that Agamemnon mould be capable of imagining the army would 

VOL. Ill* C 
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If I oppofe thee, prince ! thy wrath with-bold. 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 46 
Thou firft, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 
Durft brand my courage, and defame my might: 
Nor from a friend th* unkind reproach appearM* 
The Greeks flood witnefs, all our army heard. $0 
The Gods, O chief] from whom our honours 

fpring, 
The Gods have made thee but by halves a king: 
They gave thee fcepters, and a wide command, 
They gave dominion o'er the feas and land; 



*' return to Greece, he artfully makes ufe of thefe r eproac h ea to 
" cover his argument. This is farther confirmed by what follows, 
«' when he bids Agamemnon return, if he pleafes, and affirms that 
•' the Grecians will flay without him. Nay, he carries the nutter 
" fo far, as to boaft, that if all the reft Ihould depart, himfelf and 
• « Sthenelus alone would continue the war, which would be extremerjr 
*• childifh and abfurd in any other view than this." P, 

This couplet has no refemblance to Homer, whole feafe U com* 
prifed in this line, 

I firft, Atrides, thy ram fpeech oppofe, 

Ver. 51.] There is much elegance in fome of thefe veriea, bat 
they are too diffufe. Ogilby's fidelity gives a better idea of this 
original : 

I grant the fceptre Jove on you beftow'd, 
And more than any did with honour load ; 
But fortitude did fparingly impart : 
Above a crown is an undaunted heart. 

Ver. 53. They gave theefceptert % &c] This is the 'anguage of 
a brave man, to affirm and fay boldly, that courage is above fcepten 
and crowns. Scepters and crowns were indeed in former time* opt 
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The nobleft pow'r that might the world controul 
They gave thee not — abraveand virtuous foul.56 
Is this a gen'ral's voice, that would fuggeft, 
Fears like his own to ev'xy Grecian breaft? 
Confiding in our want of worth, he Hands j 
And if we fly, 'tis what our king commands. 60 
Go thou inglorious ! from th* embattPd plain; 
Ships thou haft ftore, and neareft to the main; 
A nobler care the Grecians fhall employ, 
To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 
Here Greece fhall ftay; or if all Greece retire, 
My felf will ftay, 'till Troy or I expire; 66 
My felf, and Sthenelus, will fight foj: fame; 
God bade us fight, and 'twas with God we came. 



hereditary, but the recompence of valour. With what art and 
haughtinefs Diomed fets himfelf inditfe&ly above Agamemnon I 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 59.] This couplet is a fuperfluous interpolation. 

Ver. 61 ,] Here our poet is too concife, and does no juftice to 
the fimplfcity of his author. Thus Ogilby, fomewbat chaftifed ; 

If thou woold'ft fain be gone, why then ftay here ? 
Thy way lies open, and thy navy near, 
On ocean's brink, which thee in fafety bore, - 
And all thy party, from the Grecian fhore. 

Ver. 62. Andneartft to the main.] There is a fecret ftroke of 
fetyr in thefe words; Diomed tells the king that his fquadron lies 
next the fea, infinuating that they were the moft diftant from the 
battle, and readied for flight. Euftathius. P. 

- Ver. 68. God hade us fight, and 'twas with God we came.] This 
is literal from the Greek, and therein may be feen the ftyle of holy 
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He ceas *d ; the Greeks loud acclamations raife, 
And voice to voice refounds Tydides* praife.70 1 
Wife Neftor then his rev'rend figure rear'd j 
He fpoke: the hoft in ftill attention heard. 

O truly great! in whom the Gods have join'd 
Such ftrength of body with fuch force of mind j 



fcripture, where it is faid that they come nvitb Gd, or that they are 
not come without God, meaning that they did not come without hit 
order : Numquid fine Domino afcendi in terram iftam f {ays Rabfhev 
kah to Hezckiah, in Ifaiah xxxvi. ver. 8. This paflage ferns to 
me very beautiful. Homer adds it to (hew that the valour of Dio- 
med, which puts him upon remaining alone with Sthenelus, when 
all the Greeks were gone, is not a rafti and mad boldnefs, but a 
reafonable one, and founded on the promifes of God himfelf, who 
cannot lye* Dacier. P. 

Ver. 73> The fpeech of NefiorJ] Dionyfius gives us the defign 
of this fpeech in the place above cited. " Neftor (fays he) feconda 
" the oration of Dioraed ; we (hall perceive the artifice of hit 
" difcourfe, if we reflccl to how little purpofc it would be without 
*' this defign. He praifes Diomed for what he has faid, but does 
" it not without declaring, that he had not fpoken fully to the 
" purpofe, but fallen fhort in fome points, which he afcribet to his 
" youth, and promifes to fupply them. Then after a long pre* 
" amble, when he has turned himfelf feveral ways, as if he wa* 
" fporting in a new and uncommon vein of oratory, he concludes 
" by ordering the watch to their Rations, and advifing Agamemnon 
*' to invite the elders of the army to a fupper, there, out of many 
" counfels to chufe the beft. All this at nrft fight appears abfurd) 
** but we muft know that Neftor too fpeaks in figure. Diomed feerns 
" to quarrel with Agamemnon purely to gratify him ; but Neftor 
«• praifes his liberty of fpeech, as it were to vindicate a real quarrel 
•• with the king. The end of all this is only to move Agamemnon 
" to fupplicate Achilles ; and to that end he fo much commends the 
" young man's freedom. In propofing to call a council only of the 
t " eldeft, he confults the dignity of Agamemnon, that he might 
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In condudt, as in courage, you excel, 75 

Still firft. to adl what you advife fo well. 
Thofe wholefome counfels which thy wifdom 

moves, 
ApplaudingGreece with common voice approves . 
Kings thou canft blame; a bold, but prudent 

youth; 
And blame ev'n kings with praife, becaufe with 

truth. So 



« r not be expofed to make this condefcenfion before the younger 
" officers. And he concludes by an artful inference of the abfolute 
« r neceffity of applying to Achilles from the prefent pofture of their 
•« affairs. 

" See what a blaze from hoftile tents afpires, 
" How near our fleets approach the Trojan fires! 
•• This is all Neftor fays at this time before the general aflembly of 
" the Greeks; but in his next fpeech when the elders only are prefent* 
•• he explains the whole matter at large, and openly declares that 
" they muft have recourfe to Achilles." Dion. Hal. *y «V#j/**V- 

fJUVW, p. 2. 

Plutarch de Laud. Poetis, takes notice of this piece of decorum 
in Neftor, who when he intended to move for a mediation with 
Achilles, chofe not to do it in publick, but propofed a private meet- 
ing of the chiefs to that end. If what thefe two great authours have 
{aid, be confidered, there will be no room for the trivial obje&ion 
fome moderns have made to this propofal of Neftor's, as if in the 
prefent diftrefs he did no more than impertinently advife them to go 
to fupper. P» 

Ver. 73. O truly great!} Neftor could do no lefs than com- 
mend Diomed's valour, he had lately been a witnefs of it when he 
was preferved from falling into the enemy's hands till he was refcued 
by Diomed. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 79.] Hobbes, who is fufficiently full in this place, convey* 
a more adequate notion of Homer : 

03 
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And yet thofe years that fince thy birth have run a 
Would hardly ftyle thee Neftor's youngeft fan. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 
A thought unfinifh'd in that gen'rous mind; 
Age bids me fpeak; nor (hall th' advice I 
bring 85 

Diftafte the people, or offend the king: 

CursM is the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 



None will deny but what you fay is right; 

But you have not faid all you could have done: 
And no great wonder, fince for age you might 

(So young you are) have been my youngeft fonv 

Ver. 8^. Curs V is the manJ] Neftor, fays the fame author, very 
artfully brings in thefc words as a general maxim, in order to di£» 
pole Agamemnon to a reconciliation with Achilles : he deliver! it 
in general terms, and leaves the king to make the application. This 
palTage is tranflatcd with liberty, for the original comprifes a great 
deal in a very few words, *$fnTej{, £0i^*r®~, inV^. It will be 
proper to give a particular explication of each of thefe : 'Afyirwt* 
fays Euftathius, fignifies one who is a vagabond or foreigner. This 
Athenians kept a regifter, in which all that were born were enrolled, 
whence it eafily appeared who were citizens, or not ; it<Pfir*f there- 
fore fignifies one who is deprived of the privilege of a citizen, 
'Afli/***-©- is one who had forfeited all title to be protected by the 
laws of his country. 'AnV«®-, one that has no habitation, or 
rather, one that was not permitted to partake of any family fecri- 
fice. For '&?/« is a family goddefs; and Jupiter fometimes is called. 

There is a fort of gradation in thefc words. 'Aft/*<r^ fignifies 
a man that has loft the privileges of his country: *<ppT»{ thofe of 
his own tribe, and «mVi$» thofe of his own family. P. 

Our tranflator has dilated two verfes of his author into^r ." it is 
proper, therefore, that the Englifh reader fhould have a more cxaft 
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Unfit for publick rule, or private care; 
That wretth, that monfter, who delights iii 
wir: 90 

Whofe luft is murder, and whole horrid joy, 
To tear his country, and his kind deftroy! 
This night, refrefh and fortify thy train; 
Between the trench and wall let guards remain: 
Be that the duty of the young and bold; 9J 
But thou, O king, to council call the old: 



conception in one view of Homer's words, which Ogilby, though 

homely, will fufficiently convey : 

Let him he outlaw'd, friendlefs, want a houfe, 
Who loves a private quarrel to efpoufe. 

Vcr. 94. Between the trench and nvallj] It is almoft impoflible 
to make fuch particularities as thefe appear with any tolerable ele* 
gance in poetry : and as they cannot be raifed, fo neither nuiit they 
be omitted* This particular fpace here mentioned between the 
trench and wall, is what we muft carry in our mind through this 
and the following book : otherwife we (hall be at a lofs to know the 
exact fcene of the actions and counfcls that follow. P. 

I wilh our annotator had adhered to the fpirit of this remark 
throughout his translation* 

Ver. 96.] Our poet did not enter into the intention of his 
mailer in this place, though Chapman and Ogilby had not mifcon* 
ceived their original : but Mr. Cowper's verfion only is a juft reprc- 
fentation of Homer : 



■ • Next, Atrides, thou begin 

(For thou art here fupreme) thy proper talk. 
Banquet die elders; it (hall not difgrace 
Thy fov'reignty, but Ihall become thee well* 

« 4 * 
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Great is thy fway, and weighty are thy cares; 
Thy high commands muft fpirit all our wars. 
With Thracian wines recruit thy honoured guefts, 
For happy counfels flow from fober feafts. 100 
Wife, weighty counfels aid a ftate diftreft, 
And fuch a monarch as can chufe the beft. 
See ! what a blaze from hoftile tents afpires, 
How near our fleet approach the Trojan fires! 104 
Who can, unmov'd, behold the dreadful light, 
What eye beholds "em, and can clofe to night ? 
This dreadful interval determines all; 
To-morrow, Troy muft flame, or Greece muft 
falL 
Thus fpoke the hoary fage: the reft obey* 
Swift thro* the gates the guards dired: their way. 
His fon was firft to pafs the lofty mound, m 
The gen'fous Thrafymed, in arms renown *d : 



Ver. 99.] Ogilby is more expreffive of his author : 

Thy royall tent with purcft wine is fraught, 
Daily from Thrace in Grsecian bottoms brought* 

Ver. 101.] More accurately with this alteration ; 

Wife, weighty counfels aid a ftate diftreft, 
And much this day our army needs the beil. 

Ver. 103.] Our tranflator expatiates without neceflity, but he 
delighted in giving free fcope to his luxuriant fancy. His verfion . 
might be compreffed thus, with more juftice to his author : 

See! near our Jhips how flames the hoftile light ! 
What eye well-fleas' d can view the dreadful./^/ ? 
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Next him, Afcalaphus, Ialmen, flood, - 
The double offspring of the Warriour-God, - . 
Deipyrus, .Aphareus, Merionjoin, u S 

And kycomed, of Creon's noble line. 
Sev'n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 
And each bold chief a hundred fpears commands. 
The fires they light, to fhort repafls they fall* 1 19 
Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 
The king of men, on publick counfelsbent, 
Conven'd the princes in his ample tent ; 
Each feiz'd a portion of the kingly feaft, 
But ftaid his hand when thirft and hunger ceaft. 



Vcr. 119. The fires they light. ,] They lighted up thefe fires 
that they might not feenr to be under any conftemation, but to be 
upon their guard againft any alarm. Euftathius. P # 

Ver. 120.] Homer fays fimply, , 

They 'midft the ditch and wall their ftation took ; 
but our tranflator teems to have cad an eye on Chapman : 

Some placed on the rampires top, and fome amidft the dike. 

Ogilby's verfion, with trivial caftigation, is very good and 
faithful : 

Seven captains; each a hundred men commands; 
In ranks they march, long javelins in their hands : 
Thefe ftraight the trenches and the out-works guard, 
And fuppers each at kindled fires prepar'd. 

Ver. 124. When thirft and hunger ceafi.] The conduct of Homer 
in this place is very remarkable; he does not fall into a long descrip- 
tion of the entertainment, but complies with the exigence of* affairs, 
and pafles on to the confultation. fiuftathius. P„ 
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ThenNeftorfpoke, for wifdomlongapprov'd, nj 
And flowly rifing, thus the council movM. 

Monarch of nations ! whofe fuperiour fwajr 
Affembled ftates, and lords of earth obey, 
The laws and fcepters to thy hand are giv'n, 
And millions own the care of thee and heav'n. 
O king! the counfels of my age attend; 131 
With thee my cares begin, in thee muft end* 
Thee, prince! it fits alike to fpeak and hear, 
Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 
To fee no wholefome motion be withftood, 13 5 
And ratify the beft for publick good. 
Nor, tho* a meaner give advice, repine, 
But follow it, and make the wifdom thine. 



Ver. 1 25.] The fame Ogilby has happily reprefented the ori- 
ginal by an elegant turn of expreflion, which would admit of an 
eafy polifh, but is here exhibited without alteration : 

Neftor the bufinefs breaks; and who before 

Did counfel well, thus counfell'd them once more. 

Ver. 127.] The purport and fpirit of Homer are hot dimly 
feen beneath the ornaments, which our tranflator has thrown ovct 
them. The following attempt is nearly literal : 

Moft glorious fon of Atreus ! king of men ! 
With thee my words (hall ceafe, with thee begin : 
For thou art king of myriads ; thine from Jove 
The laws and fceptres to dired mankind. 

Ver. 138. And make the luifdom thine.] Euftathius thought that 
Homer faid this, becaufe in council, as in the army, all is attributed 
to the princes, and the whole honour afcribed to them : but this it 
by no means Homer's thought. What he here fays, is a maxim 
drawn from the profoundeft philofophy. That which often doe* 
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Hear then a thought, not now conceiv'd in hafte, 
At once my prefent judgment, and my paft. 140 
When from Pelides' tent you forc'd the maid, 
I firft oppos'd, and faithful, durft diffuade; 
But bold of foul, when headlong fury fir'd, r 
You wrong *d the man , by men and God's admir M: 
Now feek fome means his fatal wrath to end, 145 
With pray'rs to move him, or with gifts to bend. 
To whom the king. With juftice haft thou 
ftiown 
A prince's faults, and I with reafon own* 



men the raoft harm, is envy, and the fhame of yielding to advice, 
which proceeds from others. There is more greatnefs and capacity 
in following good advice, than in propofing it; by executing it, 
we render it our own, and we ravifh even the property of it from 
its author; and Euftathius feems to incline to this thought, when 
he afterwards fays, Homer makes him that follows good advice, 
equal to him that gives it; but he has not fully exprefled himfelf. 
Dacier. P. 

Ver. 140. At once my prefent judgment t and my paft.~\ Neftorhere 
by the word jt«a«*, means the advice he gave at the time of the 
quarrel, in the firft book : he fays, as it was his opinion then, that 
Agamemnon ought not to difgtece Achilles, fo after the matureft 
deliberation, he finds no reafon to alter it. Neftor here launches 
out into the praifes of Achilles, which is a fecret argument to induce 
Agamemnon to regain his friendfhip, by (hewing the importance of 
it. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 145.] It were eafy to have been exacl : 

Confult we now his fatal wrath to end : 

Ogilby is refpeclable : 

Now let us think how beft we may aflwage 
With precious gifts and gentle words his rage. 
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Thathappy man, whom Jove ftill honours moft, 
Is more than armies, and himfelf an hoft. 150 
Bleft in his love, this woncTrous hero ftands; 
Heav'n fights his war, and humbles all our hands. 
Fain wou'd my heart, which err'd thro' frantick 

rage, 
The wrathful chief and angry Gods afliiage. 
If gifts immenfe his mighty foul can bow, 155 
Hear all ye Greeks, and witnefs what I vow. 



Ver. 151. This luond 9 reus hero.] It is remarkable that Agamem- 
non here never ufes the name of Achilles : though he is refolved to 
court his friendfhip, yet he cannot bear the mention of his name. 
The impreffion which the dilTenfion made, is not yet worn off, 
though he expatiates in commendation of his valour. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 154*] Better, perhaps, without interpolation, thus : 

Fain wou'd ray heart, which err'd thro* frantic rage. 
The deep refentment of the chief afluage : 

and, I fuppofe, he profited by Ogilby : 

I rafhly wrong'd, and willing would afiwagc 
With coftly gifts his juft conceived rage: 

whence Pope's fecond line would be well adj uftcd to his author: 

The wrathful chief with coftly gifts afluage. 

Ver. 155. If gifis immenfe his mighty foul can bow,"] The poet, 
fays Euftathius, makes a wife choice of the gifts that are to be 
proffered to Achilles. Had he been ambitious of wealth, there are 
golden tripods, and ten talents of gold to bribe his refentment. 
If he had been addicted to the fair fex, there was a king's daughter, 
and feven fair captives to win his favour ; or if he had been am- 
bitious of greatnefs, there were feven wealthy cities, and a kingly 
power to court him to a reconciliation : but he takes this way to 
(hew us that his anger was ftronger than all his other paflions. It 
is farther obfervable, that Agamemnon promifes thefe prefents at 
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Ten weighty talents of the pureft gold, 
And twice ten vafes of refulgent mold; 



three different times ; firft, at this inflant ; fecondly, on the taking 
of Troy ; and laftly, after their return to Greece. This divifion 
in fome degree multiplies them. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 157. Ten weighty talents.] The. ancient' criticks have 
blamed one of the verfes in the enumeration of thefe prefents, as 
not fufficiently flowing and harmonious, the paufe is ill placed, and 
one word does not fall eafily into the other. This will appear very 
plain, if we compare it with a more numerous verfe. 

u Ai6uf*$ Jl Af&rff hitter i, fifix* P (W(, 

The ear immediately perceives the mufick of the former line ; every 
fyllable glides fmoothly away, without offending the ear with any 
fuch roughnefs, as is found in the fecond. The firft runs as fwiftly 
as the courfers it defcribes ; but the latter is a broken, interrupted, 
uneven verfe. But it is certainly pardonable in this place, where 
the mufick of poetry is not nece'flary ; the mind is entirely taken up 
in learning what prefents Agamemnon intended to make Achilles : 
and is not at leifure to regard the ornaments of verification ; and 
even thofe paufes are not without their beauties, as they would of 
neceffity caufe a flop in the delivery, and fo give time for each 
particular to fink into the mind of Achilles. Euftathius. P. 

Ogilby helpt him to his rhyme : 

With thefe, ten talents of refined gold, 
And twenty caldrons, all of antique mould: 

which is infinitely preferable to that abfurd phrafe refulgent mold. 
And the criticifm, quoted by our poet from Euftathius, is, in my 
opinion, deftitute of true tafte. Thefe diversities in verfification 
are the moft effectual antidotes againft that difguft and fatiety, which 
an endlefs uniformity muft ever excite. Such power of variation 
gives the poetry of the Greeks and Romans fo great a fuperiority 
over the meafures of the moderns, and conftitutes the chief excel* 
knee of Englifh blank verfe. He quoted in the firft edition, 
Vuoto (At $t(*9 aftf*®* Kutorftfri fffAowf. 
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Sev'n facred tripods, whofe unfully'd frame 
Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: t6o 
Twelve fteeds unmatch'd in fleetnefs and in force, 
And ftill victorious in the dufty courfe : 
(Rich were the man whofe ample ftores exceed 
The prizes purchas'd by their winged fpeed) 
Sev'n lovely captives of the Lefbian line, 165 
Skiird in each art, unmatched in form divine, 
The fame I chofe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Lefbos funk beneath thtf hero's arms : 



Ver. 159. Seifn /acred tripods.] There were two kinds of 
tripods, in the one they ufed to boil water, the other was entirely 
for (hew ; to mix wine and water in, fays Athenacus : the firft woe 
called *&**«** or cauldrons, for common nfe, and made to bear 
the fire ; the other were «*igti, and .made chiefly for ornament. It 
may be afked why this could be a proper prefent to Achilles, who 
was a martial man, and regarded nothing but arms ? It may be 
anfwercd, that thefe prefents very well fuited to the perfon to whom 
they were fent, as tripods in ancient days were the ufual prizes in 
games, and they were given by Achilles himfelf in thofe which he 
exhibited in honour of Patroclus : the fame may be (aid of die 
female captives, which were alfo among the prizes in the games of 
Patroclus. Euftathius. P. 

Vcr. 161. Twelve fteeds unmatch'd.'] From hence it is evident 
that games ufed to be celebrated in the Grecian army during the 
time of war ; perhaps in honour of the deceafed heroes. For had 
Agamemnon given Achilles horfes that had been victorious before 
the beginning of the Trojan war, they would by this time have been 
too old to be of any value. Euftathius. p. 

Ver. 1 64.] Onr poet feems to have been indebted for this turn 
of his original to Chapman's translation : 

That man (hould not be poore, that had but what their winged pact 
Hath added to my treafury. 
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All thefe, to buy his friendfhip, {hall he paid, 
And join'd with thefe the long-contefted maid j 
With all her charms, Brifei's I refign, 171 

Andfolenmfwearthofecharmswereneverminei 
Untouch'd fhe ftay'd, uninjur'd (he removes, 
Pure from my arms, and guiltlefs of my loves, 
Thefe inftant fliall be his j and if the pow'rs 171 
Give to our arms proud Ilion's hoftile tow'rs, 
Then fliall he ftore ( whenGreece the fpoil divides) 
With gold and brafs his loaded navy's fides. 
Befides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 179 
With copious love fhall crown his warm embrace } 
Such as himfelf will choofe; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 
Yet hear me farther: when our wars are o'er, 
If fafe we land on Argos' fruitful fhore, 



Ver. 175.] ThusOgilby: 

Thefe now I'U fend : but if celeftiall powers 
Giant us poffeflion of Troy's lofty towers* ■ ■ ■ » 

Ver. 179.] Our tranflator fuffered to efcapehim no opportu- 
nity of indulging the luxuriance of imagination on thefe lufcious 
topics : otherwife he might have comprifed his author in an equal 
number of verfe* : 

Him twenty nymphs of Troy their lord Jball <rwn> 
That yield to Helen's heavenly charms alone. . 

9 
Ver* 1 83*] The tender fimplicity of his original is not happily 
preferred on the prefent occafion. I fhall poifibly be able to fuggeii 
a method of improvement to an abler artift than myfelf * 
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There (hall he live my fon, our honours (hare, rSg 
And with Oreftes* felf divide my care. 

Yet more three daughters in my court are bred, 

And each well worthy of a royal bed; 
Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 
And bright Chryfothemis with golden hair; 190 
Her let himchoofe, whom moft his eyes approve, 
I a(k no prefents, no reward for love: 



When fruitful Argos, wars and labours done, 
We fare revifit, he (hall be my fon : 
With my Oreftes equal tendance (hare; 
That fond, fole object of a father's care ! 

Ver. 189. Laodice and Iphigenia, &c] Thcfe are the names of 
Agamemnon's daughters, among which wc do not find Electa. But 
fome affirm, fays Euftathius, that Laodice and Eleclra are the fame, 
(as Iphianaffa is the fame with Iphigenia) and flic was called fo 
either by way of fur-name, or by reafon of her complexion, which 
was, ifAsxTpiJfc;, Jfava; or by way of derifion «Ai*t{#, quafi 
akkxrpt, becaufe (he was an old maid, as appears from Euripidea, 
who fays that (he remained long a virgin : 

And in Sophocles, (he fays of herfclf 'AroM^ivrtc mv *&*, I 
wander a dijconjolate unmarry'd virgin > which (hews that it was ever 
looked upon as a difgrace to continue long fo. P. 

He received fome help in this difficulty of unaccompanied frofer 
mimes from Chapman's verfion : 

Three daughters, in my well-built court, unmarried are and faire> 
Laodice, Chryfothemis, that hath the golden kaire. 

Ver. 192. I ajk no prefents — My/elf will give the dow'r.] For 
in Greece the bridegroom, before he married, was obliged to make 
two prefents, one to his betrothed wife, and the other to his father- 
in-law. This cuftom is very ancient; it was praclifcd by the 
Hebrews in the time of the patriarchs. Abraham's fervant gave 
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Myfelf will give the dow'r; fo vaft a ftore, 
As never father gave a child before. 
Sev'n ample cities fhall confefs his fway, 195 
Him Enope, and Pherae him obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
And facred Pedafiis for vines renown'd; 
i^pea fair, the paftures Hira yields, 
And rich Antheia with tier flow'ry fields: 200 
The whole extent to Pylos* fandy plain, 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and laboring oxen toil; 
Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the foil; 
There fhall he reign with pow'r and juftice 
crown'd, %o$ 

And rule the tributary realms around* 



necklaces and ear-rings to Rebecca, whom he demanded for Ifaac, 
Genefis xxiv. 22. Shechem fon of Hamor fays to Jacob and his 
fons, whofe lifter he was defirous to efpoufe, " Afk me never fo 
much dowry and gifts/' Genefis xxxiv. 1 2. For the dowry was for 
the daughter. This prefent ferved for her dowry, and the other 
prefents were for the father. In the firft book of Samuel xviiL 25* 
Saul makes them fay to David, who by reafon of his poverty (aid 
he could aot be fon in-law to the king : " The king defireth not 
" any dowry/' And in the two laft paflages, we fee the prefents 
were commonly regulated by the father of the bride. There is no 
mention in Homer of any prefent made to the father, but only of 
that which was given to the married daughter, which was called 
§ h*. The dowry which the father gave to his daughter was called 
puXm* wherefore Agamemnon fays here iVf/*i(W Jtfcr*. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 205.] This moft beautiful paflage might be brought to a 
clofer cofrefpondence with it's model by this correction; 
VQX. in. H 
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All this I give, his vengeance to controul, 
And fure all this may move his mighty foul. 
Pluto, the grifly God, who never fpares, 209 
Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray*rs, 
Lives dark and dreadful in deep Hell's abodes. 
And mortals hate him, as the worft of Gods. 
Great tho* he be, it fits him to obey; 
Since more than his my years , and more my fway . 
The monarch thus : the rev 'rend Neftor then : 
Great Agamemnon ! glorious king of men! a 16 
Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 
And fuch as fits a gen'rous king to make. 



There (hall he reign, with godlike honours crown'd, 
And rule the tributary nations round. 

Ver. 207.] More accurately thus : 

All this, his vengeful paffion to afluage, 
I offer freely : let him tame his rage. 

Ver. 209. Pluto , the grifly Cod, nuho never /pares J] The moiling 
of this may be gathered from iEfchylus, cited here by Euftathina, 

Moioq QkZt <y«{ 6uv*T§s i ^ifUf if a, 

OvF tft fi*tp*{ f bit rmurigtrai. 

" Death is the only God who is not moved by offerings, whom 
" you cannot conquer by facrifices and oblations, and therefore he 
" is the only God to whom no altar is erected, and no hymns ait 
» fung." P. 

A more clofe tranflation was practicable, and would have ap- 
peared to advantage from himfelf, far beyond the feeble effort, 
which is now propofed : 

Unfooth'd, untamed, the king of hell's abode 
b.deem'd by men the moft detefted god. 
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Let chofen delegates this hour be fent, 
(My felf will name them) to Pelides* tent : 220 
Let Phcenix lead, rever'd for hoary age, 
Great Ajax next, and Ithacus thefage. 



Ver. 221. Let Phoenix lead.] How comes it to pafs that Phce- 
nix is in the Grecian camp : when undoubtedly he retired with his 
pupil Achilles ? Euftathius fays, the ancients conjectured that he 
came to the camp to fee the firft battle : and indeed nothing is more 
natural to imagine, than that Achilles would be impatient to know 
the event of the day, when he was himfelf abfent from the fight : 
and as his revenge and glory were to be fatisfied by the ill fuccefs of 
the Grecians, it is highly probable that he fent Phoenix to enquire 
after it. Euftathius farther obferves, Phcenix was not an embafladbr, 
but only the conductor of the erabaffy. This is evident from the 
words themfelves, which are all along delivered in the dual number; 
and farther, from Achilles's requiring Phoenix to ftay with him 
when the other two departed. P. 

Ver. 222/ Great Ajax next, and Ithacus . the /age. ] The choice 
of thefe perfons is made with a great deal of judgment, Achilles 
could not but reverence the venerable Phcenix his guardian and tutor, 
Ajax and Ulyfles had been difgraced in the firft book, line 1 87, as 
well as he, ancPwere therefore proper perfons to perfuade him to 
forgive as they had forgiven : befides, it was the greateft honour 
that could be done to Achilles, to fend the moft worthy perfonages 
in the army to him. UlyfTes was inferiour to none in eloquence but 
to Neftor. Ajax was fecond to none in valour but to Achilles, 

Ajax might have an influence over him as a relation, by defcent 
from JLacus ; Ulyfles as an orator ; to thefe are joined Hodius and 
Eurybates, two heralds, which though it were not cuftomary , yet 
was necefTary in this place, both to certify Achilles that this em- 
ba'flage was the ad of Agamemnon himfelf, and alfo to make thefe 
perfons who had been witnefTes before God and man of the wrong 
done to Achilles in refpecl toBrifeis, witnefTes alfo of the fatisfaclion 
given him. Euftathius. P. 

In what refpett the circuriiftance referred to, and recorded at line 
14^. of the firft book in the original, was a di/grace to Ajax.ano\ 
UlyfTes, as our poet infmuares, I am at a lofs to difcover. 

h 2 
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Yet more to fan&ify the word you fend, 
Let Hodius and Eury bates attend. 1*4 

Now pray to Jove to grant what Greece demands; 
Pray, in deep filence, and withpureft hands- 
He faid , and all approv'd . The heralds bring 
The cleanfing water from the living fpring. 
The youth with wine thefacred goblets crown *d* 
And large libations drench'd the fands around, ajo 
The rite perform 'd, the chiefs their thirft allay. 
Then from the royal tent they take their wajrj 
Wife Neftor turns on each his careful eye, 
Forbids t* offend, inftrufts them to apply : 



Ver. 226.] Mr, Cowper alone of the tranflaton hai pre f erred 
the true fenfe of his author : 

Bring water for our hands; 

Give charge that every tongue ah/lain from Jfacb 

Portentous, and propitiate Jove by prayer. 
Our poet follows Ogilby : 

firing water, and bcjtleat : 
and fo M. Dacier. 

Ver, 229.] He might have a view to Ogilby : 

The young men goblets bring, with rich ivine crown' d- 9 
They fill about, and dill the cup goes round. 

And as Pope's fecond verfe is too hyperbolical for Homer, I would 
propofe an alteration from Ogilby, for greater accommodation tp 
the original; 

Th* attendant youth with wine the goblets crown'd 2 
All pour d libations, and the cups went round. 

Ver. 234.] This is a ftrange interpolation. Let the read** 
accent a j.luin and literal exhibition of the paflage : 
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Much he advis'd them all, Ulyffes moft, 235 
To deprecate the chief, and fave the hoft. 
Thfo'thpftill night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murmuring billows on the founding (hore. 
To Neptune, ruler of the feas profound, 139 
Whofe liquid arms the mighty globe furround, 
They pour forth vows, their embafly to blefs, 
And calm the rage of ftern iEacides. 
And now, arriv'd, where, on the. fandy bay 
The Myrmidonian tents and veflels lay; 
Amus'd at eafe, the god-like riian they foundry 
Pleas *d with the folemn harp *s harmonious found. 



Them Neftor much admonifht, viewing each 
Wi^h eyes expreflive, hut Ulyffes moft, 
By every art Achilles to perfuade. 

Ver. 235. Much be advb'dthem ail, Ulyffes mofl.] There is a 
great propriety in reprefenting Neftor as fo particularly applying 
himfelf on this occafion to Ulyffes. Though he of all men had 
the leaft need of his inftru&ions ; yet it is highly natural for one 
wife man to talk moft to another. P. 

Ver. 237.] The congenial terms roar, murmuring, and founding 
feem too numerous for one cjaufe : I would propofe, 

Thro' the ftill night they march, and hear the roar 
Of billows beating on the lonely ihore. 

Ver. 241.] I would propofe a correction with the help of 
Ogilby's rhymes: 

They pour forth vows their embafly to aid 9 
And ftern Pelides' haughty foul perfuade. 

Ver. 245.] More accurately thus : 

There fweetly folacing himfelf, they found 
The hero, with bis lyre's harmonious found* 
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(The well- wrought harp from conquer ^Thebae 

came, 
Of polifh'd filver was its coftly frame;) 
With this he foothes his angry foul, and lings 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings, xyo 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 
Plac'd in his tent, attends the lofty ftrain: 



Vcr. 246. Pleas'd nuitb the folemn harp's barmomums fimmdS\ 
•« Homer (fays Plutarch) to prove what an excellent ufe may be 
" made of mufick, feigned Achilles to compofe by this meant die 
" wrath he had conceived ag2inft Agamemnon. He fung to his 
" harp the noble a&ions of the valiant, and the achievements of 
" heroes and demigods, a fubjeel worthy of Achilles. Homer 
" moreover teaches us in this fiction the proper feafon for mufick, 
" when a man is at leifure and unemployed in greater affairs. For 
" Achilles, fo valorous as he was, had retired from aftion through 
" his difpleafure to Agamemnon. And nothing was better fuited 
" to the martial difpofition of this hero, than thefe heroick fongs, 
" that prepared him for the deeds and toils he afterwards undertook, 
" by the celebration of the like in thofe who had gone before him. 
" Such was the ancient mufick, and to fuch purpofes it was ap- 
cc plied." Plut. of mufick. The fame auihor relates in the life 
of Alexander, that when the lyre of Paris was offered to that prince, 
he made anfwer, " Pie had little value for it, but much defired 
" that of Achilles, on which he fung the actions of heroes in 
•« former times." P. 

Ver. 249.] I mould prefer, as more agreeable to the fpirit of 
Homer, 

With this the tumults of his foul he charms ; 
Sings glorious chiefs, and noble deeds of arms. 

Ver. 251.] The full purport of the original might have been 
included in a fingle couplet : 

Patroclus only of the royal train, 

Placed in his front, awaits the ceafing drain. 

And, I fuppofe, our poet might have an eye on Ogilby : 
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Full oppofite he fat, and liften'd long. 
In filence waiting 'till he ceas'd the fong. 
Unfeen the Grecian embafly proceeds 255 

To his high tent; the great Ulyffes leads. 
Achilles ftarting, as the chiefs he fpy'd, 
Leap'd from his feat, and laid the harp afide. 
With like furprife arofe Mencetius* fon: 
Pelides grafpM their hands, and thus begun. 260 
Princes, all hail ! whatever brought you here, 
Or ftrong necefli ty, or urgent fear; 
Welcome, tho'Gre;eks ! for not as foes ye came; 
To me more dear than all that bear the name. 



Patroclus filent fate, expecting long. 
When he would finifli his heroick fong. 

Ver. 258.] Ogilby furnifht our tranflator with this prettinefs: 

Achilles ftarting up did much admire, 
And where he fate laid down his filver lyre : 
and he could not relinquifti it, though Dacier might have taught 
him better : " Achille, furpris de les voir, fe leve avec precipitation, 
•' fa Lyre encore entre les mains :" and Chapman : * 

Who with his harpe and all arofe. 

Ver. 261. Princes, all haiW\ This fhort fpeech is wonderfully 
proper to the occalion, and to the temper of the fpeaker. One is 
under a great expectation of what Achilles will fay at the fight of 
thefe heroes, and I know nothing in nature that could fatisfy it but 
the very thing he here accofts them with. P. 

No tranflator has given, what appears to me the true meaning of 
• thispaffage; which, as I fufpeft, fhould be rendered thus : 
Whether a friendly vifit leads your fteps, 
Or fome neceffity impels, all hail! 
To me, though tad, moil dear of all the Greeks* 
h 4 
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With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 
And plac 'din feats with purple carpets fpread. *46 

Then thus Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 

Mix purer wine, and open ev'ry foul. 
Of all the warriours yonder hoft can fend. 
Thy friend moft honours thefe, and thefe thy 
friend. 170 

He faid; Patroclus o'er the blazing fire, 
Heaps in a brazen vafe three chines entire : 



Ver. 268. Mix purer trite.] The meaning of this word 
£«prfpF is very dubious ; Come fay it fignifiea warm wine, from {Ji», 
fer<veo : according to Ariftotle it is an adverb, and implies to mix 
wine quickly. And others think it fignifies pure wine. In this laft 
fenfe Herodotus ufes it, 'E;r«v typnp* /Sv'Awmu •» 2*mfrwrmt wisSr, 
ixHntuQuro* xtyuru, *c «*• rm £x<4«i>, #T, $9T»», u\ 'Xxiftw mftuipim 
wfia-Siif, iXhtfa ret KXt0fjbitn» tLxfctTexTiT*. Which in Engliflb is 
thus : " When the Spartans have an inclination to drink their 
" wine pure and not diluted, they propofe to drink after the manner 
" of the Scythians ; fome of whom coming embafladors to Sparta, 
" taught Cleomenes to drink his wine unmixed." I think this 
fenfe of the word moft natural, and Achilles might give this par- 
ticular order not to dilute the wine fo much as ufually, becaufe the 
embafladors, who were brave men, might be fuppofed to be much 
fatigued in the late battle, and to want a more than ufualrefrelhment. 
Euftathius. See Plutarch. Symp. 1. iv. c. 5. P. 

Mix purer <wi/te 9 that is, as our poet rightly under flood it, Pour 
in a lefs proportion of water : for the ancients always diluted their 
wine. Ariftotle in his poetics touches on the different fenfes of the 
word fypoTtpw, but the fenfe of more quickly appears to me inappo- 
site and groundlefs. The reader, who is fo difpofed, may fee 
more to the purpofe of this paffage in feftion clxi. of my Silva 
Critica. 

Ver. 271, Patroclus o*er the blazing fire > &c] The reader muft 
not expect to find much beauty in fuch defcriptions as thefe : they 
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The brazen vafe Automedon fuftains, 
Which flefh of porket, (heep and goat contains : 



give us an exaft account of the fimplicity of that age, which for 
all we know might be a part of Homer's defign ; there being, no 
doubt, a confiderable change of cuftoms in Greece, from the time 
of the Trojan war to thofe wherein our author lived ; and it feemed 
demanded of him to omit nothing that might give the Greeks an 
idea of the manners of their predeceflbrs. But however that matter 
flood, it mould, methinks, be a pleafure to a modern reader, to fee 
how fuch mighty men, whofe actions have furvived their perfons 
three thoufand years, lived in the earlieft ages of the world. The 
embafladors found this hero, fays Euftathius, without any attendants ; 
he had no ufhers or waiters to introduce them, no fervile parafites 
about him : the latter ages degenerated into thefe pieces of date 
and pageantry. 

The fupper alio is defcribed with an equal fimplicity : three 
princes are bufied in preparing it, and they who made the greatefl 
figure in the field of battle, thought it no difparagement to prepare 
their own repaft. The objections fome have made, that Homer's 
Gods and heroes do every thing for themfelves, as if feveral of 
thofe offices were unworthy of them, proceed from the corrupt 
idea of modern luxury and grandeur : whereas in truth it is rather 
a weaknefs and imperfection to ftand in need of the afliftance and 
miniftry of others. But however it be, methinks thofe of the niceft 
tafte might rclifti this entertainment of Homer's, when they con- 
fider thefe great men as foldiers in a camp, in whom the lead ap- 
pearance of luxury would have been a crime. P. 

Ver. 271. Patroclus o'er the blazing fire.] Madam Dacier's 
general note on this paflage deferves to be tranferibed. " Homer, 
" fays (he, is in the right not to avoid thefe defcriptions, becaufe 
" nothing can properly be called vulgar which is drawn from the 
tf manner and ufages of perfons of the firft dignity; and alfo 
" becaufe in his tongue even the terms of cookery are fo noble, 
" and of fo agreeable a found, and he likewife knows how to place 
" them fo well, as to extract a perfect harmony from them : fo 
" that he may be faid to be as excellent a poet when he defcribes 
" thefe fmall matters, as when he treats of the greateft fubjects. 
" It is not fo either with our manners, or our language. Cookery 
" is left to fcrvants, and all its terms fo low and difagreeable, even 
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Achilles at the genial feaft prefides, * 7 $ 

The parts transfixes, and with {kill divides. 
Meanwhile Patroclus fwcats the fire to raife; 
The tent is brighten *d with the rifing blaze: 
Then, when the languid flames at length fubfide, 
He ftrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 280 
Above the coals the lmoking fragments turns* 
And fprinkles facred fait from lifted urns; 



4 * in the found; that nothing can be made of them, that has not 
" fome taint of their mcannefs. This great di fad vantage made me 
" at firft think of abridging this preparation of the repaft ; but 
• c when I had well confidcred it, I was refolvcd to preferve and 
" give Homer as he is, without retrenching any thing from the 
" Simplicity of the heroick manners. I do not write to enter the 
" lifts againft Homer, I will difpute nothing with him ; my defign 
" is only to give an idea of him, and to make him underftood : the 
•« reader will therefore forgive me if this defcription has none of 
«« its original grace." P. 

Ver. 272. In a brazen va/ej] The word m^u» fignifies the vefle], 
and not the meat itfelf, as Euphorion conjectured, giving it as a 
reafon that Homer makes no mention of boiled meat : but this does 
not hinder but that the meat might be parboiled in the veffel to 
make it rod! the fooncr. This, with funic other notes on the par- 
ticulars of this paflagc, belong to Luftathius, and Madam Dacier 
ought not to have taken to herfelf the merit of his explanations. P. 

Ver. 277.] Better, perhaps, thus, after the modern tafte : 
Mean while Patroclus /:/// the fire to raife. 

Ver. 2 Si. And fprinkles /acred /alt.'] Many reafons are given 
why fait is called facred or divine, but the bed is becaufe it preserves 
things incorrupt, and keeps them from diiTolution. " So thunder 
" (fays Plutarch Sympof. 1. v. qu. 10.) is called divine, becaufe 
" bodies ftruck with thunder will not putrify ; betides generation is 
" divine, becaufe God is the principle of all things, and fait ia 
" moft operative in generation. Lycophron calls it uy?lrv r» £?m ; 
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With bread the glitt'ring canifters they load, 
Which round the board Mencetius* fon beftow'd; 
Himfelf, opposed t* Ulyfles full in fight, 285 
Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite. 
The firft fat offerings, to th* Immortals due, 
Amidft the greedy flames Patroclus threw; 
Therj each, indulging in the focial feaft, 
His thirft and hunger foberlyrepreft. 290 

That done, to Phoenix Ajax gave the fign; 
Not unperceiv'd; Ulyfles crown'd with wine 



" for this reafon Venus was feigned by the poets to fpring from the 
"tea." ' P. 

Our poet miftook the fenfe of his original, which feems rightly 
reprefented by Chapman : 

Then fprinkled it with facred fait, and took it from the racket: 

meaning thereby the range of ivire-fpits. 

Ver. 285.] We want the cuftomary elegance of our tranflator, 
Thus? ' m ' ■ 

Himfelf againft Ulyfles takes his feat, 
Near the front wall ; and portions out the meat, 

Ver. 287.] More faithfully thus : 

The firft fat off 'rings, which th' immortals claim, 
With the/e he bade Patroclus/W the flame. 

Ver. 291 • To Pbcenix Ajax gave the Jtgn.*\ Ajax, who was a 
rough foldier and no orator, is impatient to have the bufinefs over : 
he makes a fign to Phcenix to begin, but Ulyffes prevents him. 
Perhaps Ulyfles might flatter himfelf that his oratory would prevail 
upon Achilles, and fo obtain the honour of making the recon- 
ciliation himfelf : or if he were repulfed, there yet remained a 
fecond and third refource in Ajax and Phoenix, who might renew 
the attempt, and endeavour to fhake his refolution : there would 
ftill be fome hopes of fuccefs, as one of thefe was his gu.irdian 
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The foaming bowl, and inftant thus began , 
His fpeech addxeffing to the God-like man. 

Health to Achilles ! happy are thy guefts ! »o£ 
Not thofe more honour'd whom Atrides feafts i 



the other his relation. One may farther add to thefc reafons of 
Eoftathius, that it would hare been improper for Phoenix to have 
fpoken firft, fince he was not an embaflador ; and therefore Urjrftp 
was the fitter perfon, as being empowered by that function to 
make an offer of the prefects in the name of the king. P. 

Ver. 29$. Health to Achilles/} There are no discourses im *■ 
Iliad better placed, better rimed, or that give a greater idea of 
Homer's genius, than thefc of the embanadors to Achilles. These 
fpeeches are not only neceflarily demanded by the occafion, but 
difpofed with art, and in fuch an order, as raifes more and more 
the pleafure of the reader* Ulyfles fpeaks the firft, the chancier of 
whole difcourfc is a well-add reffed eloquence : fo the mind is 
agreeably engaged by the choice of his reafoos and applications % 
Achilles replies with a magnanimous freedom, whereby the mind is 
elevated with the fen ti ments of the hero : Phcenix difcourfes in a 
manner touching and pathetick, whereby the heart is moved ; and 
Ajax concludes with a generous difdain that leaves the foul of the 
reader inflamed. This order undoubtedly denotes a great poet, who 
knows how to command attention as he pleafes, by the arrangement 
cf his matter ; and I believe it is not poffible to propofe a better 
model for the happy difpofition of a fubjecl. Thefe words axe 
Momleur de la Motte's, and no teftimony can be more glorious to 
Homer than this, which comes from the mouth of an enemy. P. 

Our poet feems to have confulted Ogilby : 

All health, iEacides; we now thy guefts 
No entertainment want nor fumptuous^^x. 

Ver, 296. Not thofe more honour d whom Atrides feafts.] I mufb 
juft mention Dacier's obfervation : with what cunning Ulyfles 
here Aides in the odious name of Agamemnon, as he praiiea 
Achilles, that the car of this impetuous man might be familiariied 
to that name. J>; 
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Tho* gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards. 
That, Agamemnon's regal tent affords; 
But greater cares fit heavy on our fouls, 
Not eas'd by banquets or by flowing bowls. 300 
What fcenes of {laughter in yon* fields appear! 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear; 
Qreece on the brink of fate all doubtful ftands, 
And owns no help but from thy faving hands : 
Troy and her aids for ready vengeance call ! 305 
Their threat'ning tents already (hade our wall : - 
Hear how with (houts their conqueft they pro- 
claim, 
And point at ev'ry fhip their vengeful flamfe! 
For them the Father of the Gods declares, 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 310 



Ver. 301,] Thefe excellent verfes would be more true to their 
exemplar, if modelled in the following manner : 

What pro/ r p*8s, chief divine! eftvae appear! 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear : 
Foft on the brink of Fate our navy ftands, 
And hopes no help but from thy potent hands. 

Thtfecond verfe is a mere interpolation, but highly beantirul, and 
perfectly confonant to the tenour of the paflage, and the previous 
circumftances of the poem* 

Ver. 307.] This is a fine couplet? but the former verfe is an 
alien to the original, and the latter a perverfion of it. The follow- 
ing attempt, by the help of Ogilby 's rhymes, will convey the pur* 
port of the paflage : 

Fires blaze through all their camp; and "no retreat/* 
Say they, u we make, 'pll ruin fcize your fleet." 
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See, full of Jove, avenging Hedtor rife! 
See ! heav'n and earth the raging chief defies j 
What fury in his breafl, what lightening in his 

eyes! 

He waits but for the morn, to fink in flame 314 
The (hips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 



i 



Ver. 312.] Correspondence to his author, and confiftency with 
what precedes, required our tranflator to render, 

See ! men and gods the raging chief defies : 

becaufe in defying heaven t he defied Jupiter alfo ; but the (cope of 
the paragraph naturally interprets the verfion propofed to mean the 
inferiour deities. 

Ver. 314. He waits but for the mm, to Jink inflame, The Jblps % 
the Greeks, &c] There is a circumftance in the original, which I 
have omitted, for fear of being too particular in an oration of this 
warmth and importance ; but as it preferves a piece of antiquity, I 
mud not forget it here. He fays that Heclor will not only fire 
the fleet, but bear off the fla/ues of the Gods, which were carved on 
the prows of the veflels. Thefe were hung up in the temples, at a 
monument of vi&ory, according to the cuftora of thoft times. P. - 

Chapman is not inelegant, and will ferve to (hew the omiflion of 
our poet : 

Wilde rage invades him ; and he prayes, that foon the facred morne 
Would light his furie; boafting then, our it reamers (hall be tome, 
And all our navall ornaments, fall by his conquering ftroke; 
Our (hips (hall burne, and we ourfelves, lie (lifted in the fmoke. 

What our poet has produced in his note, is from Euftathius : and 
it feems to me, thai the npufjuQ* of Homer may be properly inter, 
preted from Juvenal, fat. x. 135. 

Et curtum temone jugum, viclaeque triremis 
Apluflre : 

where the old fcholiaft may be confulted. 
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Heav'ns ! how my country's woes diftradt my 

mind, 
Left Fate accomplifh all his rage defign'd. 
And muft we, Gods ! our heads inglorious lay m 
In Trojan duft, and this the fatal day ? 
Return, Achilles ! oh return, tho* late, 320 
To feve thy Greeks , and ftop the courfe of Fate ; 
If in that heart, or grief, or courage lies, 
Rife to redeem; ah yet, to conquer, rife! 
The day may come, when all ourwarriours flain, 
That heart fhall melt, that courage rife in vain. 
Regard in time, O prince divinely brave! 32$ 
Thofe wholefome counfels which thy father gave . 
When Peleus in his aged arms embrac'd 
His parting fon, thefe accents were his laft. 
My child ! withftrength, with glory and fuccefs, 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva blefs! 331 



Ver. 3 1 6.] More accurately thus, with fome help from Ogilby : 

Ah / how my mind forhodes th* impending ftorm \ 
Left all his rage the favouring Gods perform : 
Left from our country far, our heads we lay 
In Trojan duft, and this the fatal day ! 

Ver. 325.] Our tranflator here omits a point of his author, 
which may be thus rudely reprefented : 

While paufing Fates this tranfient refpite give, 
Refolve to fuccour; bid thy Greece to live. 

Ver. 326.] More conformably to his original with this al- 
teration : 

Recall thofe counfels, prince divinely brave ! 
Which, lubtn to war hefent, thy father gave. 
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Truft that to heav'n : but thou, thy cares engage 
To calm thy paffions, and fubdue thy rage: 
From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 
And (hun contention , the fure fource of woe ; 33 y 
That young and old may in thy praife combine, 
The virtues of Humanity be thine — 
This, now defpis'd advice, thy father gave; 
Ah ! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 
If thou wilt yield to great Atrides' prayers, 340 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 
If not — but hear me, while I number o'er 
The profFer'd prefents, an exhauftlefs ftore. 



Vcr. 337.] Perhaps, Chapman's word had been preferable: 

The virtues of benignity be thine. 

Ver. 342. But bear me, while I number o'er The proffer d prrfemii.\ 
Monfieur de la Motte finds fault with Homer for making Ulyffes in 
this place repeat all the offers of Agamemnon to Achilles. Not to 
anfwer that it was but neceffary to make known to Achilles all the 
propofals, or that this diftincl enumeration ferved the more to move 
him, I think one may appeal to any perfon of common tafte, whether 
the folemn recital of thefe circumftances does not pleafe him more 
than the fimple narration could have done, which Monfieur de la 
Motte would have put in its ftead. Ulyffes made all the offers Aga- 
memnon bed commijjioned him. P„ 

Our poet is miftaken in this turn of the paflage, and appears 
to have been milled by Dacier. We may correct thus : 

Come then, and hear me, while I number o'er — . 

But the next verfe difpleafes; and yet I will not affirm, that I can 
mend it. Thus? 

Come then, and Men, whilft thefe lips recount 
Of all thefe proffcrd gifts the vail amount. 
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Ten weighty talents of the pureft gold, 
And twice ten vafes of refulgent mold; 345 
Sev'n facred tripods, whofe unfully'd frame 
Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 
Twelve fteeds unmatched in 'fleetnefs and in 

force, 
And ftill vi&orious in the dufty courfe: 
(Rich were the man, whofe ample ftores exceed 
The prizes purchasM by their winged fpeed) 351 
Sev'n lovely captives of the Lefbian line, 
Skill'd in each art, unmatched in form divine, 
The fame he chofe for more than vulgar charmS, 
When Lefbos funk beneath thy conquering arms. 
All thefe, to buy thy friendfhip , lhall be paid , 356 
And join'd with thefe the long-contefted maid; 
With all her charms, Brifeis he'll refign, 
And folemnfwear thofe charms were only thine; 
Untouch *d fhe ftay *d, uninjur'd fhe removes, 360 
Pure from his arms, and guiltlefs of his loves. 
Thefe inftant lhall be thine; and if the pow'rs 
Give to our arms proud Ilion's hoftile tow'rs, 
Then fhalt thou ftore (when Greece the fpoil 

divides) • 

With gold and brafs thy loaded navy's fides. 365 
Befides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 
With copious love fhall crown thy warm embrace ; 

VOL. III. I 
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Such as thyfelf (hall chufe ; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 
Yet hear me farther: when our wars are o'er, 
If fafe we land on Argos* fruitful (hore, 371 
There (halt thou live his fon, his honours (hare, 
And with Oreftes* felf divide his care. 
Yet more — three daughters in his court arebred 9 
And each well worthy of a royal bed; 57$ 

Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 
And bright Chryfothemis with golden hair; 
Her (halt thou wed whom mod thy eyes approve* 
He a(ks no prefents, no reward for love: 
Himfelf will give the dow'r; fo vaft a (lore, 
As never father gave a child before. 38* 

Sev'n ample cities (hall confefs thy fway, 
Thee Enope, and Phene thee obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown 'd, 
And facred Pedafus, for vines renown'dr 385 
/Epea fair, the paftures Hira yields, 
And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields: 
The whole extent to Pylos* fandy plain 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and lab 'ring oxen toil; 390 
Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the foil. 
There (halt thou reign with powV and juftice 

crown'd, 
And rule the tributary realms around. 
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Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 
Such the repentance of a fuppliant king. 395 
But if all this relentlefs thou difdain, 
If honour, and if int'reft plead in vain; 
Yet fome redrefs to fuppliant Greece afford, 
And be, amongft her guardian Gods, ador'd. 
If no regard thy fufFring country claim, 4 oo 
Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame: 
For now that chief, whofe unrefifted ire 
Made nations tremble, and whole hofts retire, 
Proud He&or, now, th* unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs to deferve thy hands. 405 
Then thus the Goddefs-born. Ulyfles hear 
A faithful fpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 



Ver. 396.] Thus, with more fidelity: 

But if all this relentlefs thou difdain, 
And bate for him make all his offerings vain. 

Ver. 402.] This paflage bears no refemblance to the original; 
which will be better reflected by a correction of Ogilby : 

Aim; Hedtar may 'ft thou kill, who dares engage, 
Sparr'd on by late fuccefs and frantic rage: 
For now he boafts, that none, faiTd hither, dare 
In martial prvweft with bimfelf 'compare. 

Ver. 406; Achilles* s /fetch J] Nothing is more remarkable than 
the condud of Ho m er in this fpeech of Achilles. He begins 
with fome degree of coolnefs, as in refpeft to the embafladors, 
whofe perfons he efteemed ; yet even there his temper juft fhewa 
itfelf in the infinuation that Ulyfles had dealt artfully with him, 
which in two periods tifes into an open deteftation of all artifice. 
He then falls into a fullen declaration of his refolves, and a morp 

1 a 
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What in my fecret foul is under ftood, 
My tongue ftiall utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpofe I retain: 410 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detefts him as the gates of hell. 

Then thus in fhort my fixt refolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend 1 415 
Long toils, long perils in their caufe I bore, 
But now th* unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 
The wretch and hero find their prize the fame; 
Alike regretted in the dull he lies, ' 410 

Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 



fedate reprefentation of his paft fervices ; but warms as he goes on, 
and every minute he but names his wrongs, flies out into extravagance 
His rage, awakened by that injury, is like a fire blown by a wind 
that finks and rifes by fits, but keeps continually burning, and 
blazes but the more for thofe intermiflions. P. 

On this occafion of refpett and ceremony, the addrefi of the 
original fhould, in my opinion, have been more punctually pre- 
ferved. I would propofe the following alteration, of which thcfiift 
▼erfe is from Mr. Cowper : 

Then thus Achilles, matchlefs in the race : 

O! thou, whom feats and words of wifdom grace, 

Laertes' fon divine, Ulyfles ! hear . 

Ver. 411.] The contemptuous impatience of the original is not 
feen in this verfion. I mould prefer, 

Nor with frejb muttering* teate my peace in vain. 

Ver. 419.] Better, perhaps, 

Cowards and heroes find their prize the fame. 
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Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 
A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains? 
As the bold bird her helplefs young attends, 424 
From danger guards them,and from want defends; 
In fearch of prey (he wings the fpacious air, 
And with th* untafted food fupplies her care : 
For thanklefsGreece fuch hardfhips have I brav *d, 
Her wives, her infants by my labours fav'd; 
Long fleeplefs nights in heavy arms I flood, 430 
And fweat laborious days in duft and blood. 



Ver. 422.] The fpirit of Homer does not breathe in this cou- 
plet ; nor am I able to rival the original, and only claim fidelity : 

What fruit is mine from all this martial ftrife, 
For woes encounter'd, and endanger'd life ? 

Ver. 424. As the bold bird, &c.] This fimile (fays la Mottej 
muft be allowed to be juft, but was not fit to be fpoken in a paffion. 
One may anfwer that the tendernefs of the comparifon renders it 
no way the lefs proper to a man in a paffion : it being natural enough, 
the more one is difgufted at prefent, the more to recoiled the kind- 
nefs we have formerly fhewn to thofe who are ungrateful. Eufta- 
thius obferves, that fo foft as the ilroile feems, it has neverthelefs its 
fiert} ; for Achilles herein exprefles his contempt for the Greeks, as 
a weak defencelefs people, who muft have perifhed, if he had not 
prefer ved them. And indeed, if we confider what is faid in the 
preceding note, it will appear that the paffion of Achilles ought not 
as yet to be at the height. P. 

Our tranflator expatiates : I (hould prefer, for faithful concife- 
nefs, a melioration of Ogilby : 

As the fond bird fupplies her callow brood, 

Nor, prefs'd with cares and hunger $ tafies the food — • 
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I fack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 
And twelve lay fmoking on the Trojan plain s 
Then at Atrides* haughty feet were laid 
The wealth I gather 'd, and the fpoilslmade. 43 j 
Your mighty monarch thefe in peace pofleft; 
Some few my foldiers had, himfelf the reft. 
Some prefent too to ev'ry prince was paid; 
And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made : 
I only muft refund, of all his train; 440 

See what preheminence our merits gain ! 
My fpoil alone his greedy foul delights ; 
My fpoufe alone muft blefs his luftful nights : 



Ver. 432. I fad 9 d twelve ample cities.] Euftathias &ys, that 
the anger of Achilles not only throws him into tautology, but alfo 
into ambiguity : for, fays he, thefe words may either fignify that 
he deft roved twelve cities with his (hips, or barely cities with 
twelve (hips. But Euftathius in this place is like many other com- 
mentators, who can fee a meaning in a fentence, that never 
entered into the thoughts of an author. It is not eafy to conceive 
how Achilles could have exprefled himfelf more clearly. There is 
no doubt but Nhaui agrees with the fame word that frAjui does, in 
the following line, which is certainly wixm ; and there is a manifeft 
enumeration of the places he had conquered by fea, and by land. P. 

Ver. 436.] Ogilby chaftifed is more expreflive of his author : 

He, fafe avdeafy % in his fleet remain'd : 

Some fpoils were fhared, himfelf the prime retain'd. 

And, becaufe in the next couplet is a recurrence of rhymes, which 
ftill vibrate on our ears, I would propofe a farther correction of hb 
predecefTor : 

On kings and princes, in this war employed , 
He gifts beftvuid> and gifts by them enjoy'd. 
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The woman* let him (as he may) enjoy; 444 
But what's the quarrel then of Greece to Troy ? 
What to thefefhoresth'affembled nations draws, 
What calls for vengeance, but a woman's caufe ? 
Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 
BelovM by none but thofe of A trails' race? 
The wife whom choice and paffion both approve, 
Sure ev'ry wife and worthy man will love. 451 

fldneaa-sees 
Ver. 445.] I would exterminate this colloquial vulgarity. 

But what the quarrel then of Greece with Troy? 
Ver. 447.] More accurately, 

What brought Atrides, but fair Helen's caufe ? 

Ver. 450. Toe wife whom choice and pajjion both approve, Sure. 
$vry wife and worthy man will love.] The argument pf Achillea 
in this place is very a-propos with reference to the cafe of Agamem- 
non. If I tranflated it verbatim, I mull fay in plain Englifti, 
Every honefi man loves his wife. Thus Homer has made this rau% 
this fiery foldier governed by his paffions, and in the rage of youth, 
bear teftimony to his own refpeel for the ladies. But it feems PoltU 
king of Thrace was of another opinion, who would have parted 
with two wives, out of pure good-nature to two mere ftrangers ; 
as I have met with the ftory fomewhere in Plutarch. When the 
Greeks were railing forces againft Troy, they fent erobafladors to 
this Poltis to defire his a (lift an ce. He enquired the caufe of the 
war, and was told it was the injury Paris had done Menelaus in 
taking his wife from him. " If that be all, faid the good king, 
" let me accommodate the difference : indeed it is not juft the 
" Greek prince fhould lofe a wife, and on the other fide it is pity the 
" Trojan mould want one. Now I have two wives, and to prevent 
" all this mifchief, Til fend one of them to Menelaus, and the 
" other to Paris." It is a fharae this ftory is fo little known, and 
that poor Poltis yet remains uncelebrated : I cannot but recommend 
him to the modern poets* P* 
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Nor did my fair-one lefs diftin&ion claim % 
Slave as (he was, my foul ador'd the dame. 
Wrong'd in my love all proffers I difdain % 
Deceived for once, I truft not kings again. 455 
Ye have my anfwer — what remains to do, 
Your king, UlyfTes, may confult with you. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 
Has he not walls no human force can (hake? 



Ver. 453.] There is fomething in this ufe of the word dam* 
not altogether acceptable to modern ears. Thus ? 
Nor did my fair-one's graces lefs controul, 
Though captive (he, each movement of my foul. 

Ver. 455.] I (hould like better, 

And, once deceived, 1 truft not kings again. 
Homer, however, fays nothing about kings here: and it is obfervablc 
with what cagernefs our tranflator on every occafion, both in this 
verfion and his original poetry, went out of his way to fall on kings : 
fometimes, as in this paffage, naming them exprefsly ; fometimes, by 
iniinuation only, as in the proem to the Dunciadi 

You, by whofe care in vain decry *d and curft, 
Still Dunce the fecond reigns like Dunce thefrfi. 

This was the devotion of popery to the Stuart line : 
Tantum rcligio potuit fuadere malorum! 
Ver. 456.] Thus, with more fidelity : 

For him, Ulyffes and yc kings, contrive, 

How from your fleet the hoftile flames to drive. 

Ver 457. Tour king t Uljjfis, may confult with jou.] Achilles 
(till remembers what Agamemnon faid to him when they quarrelled, 
Other brave warriours will be left behind to follow me in battle, as 
we have feen in the firft book. He anfwers here without either 
fparing Ajax or Ulyffes ; as much his friends as they are, they have, 
their mare in this flroke of raillery. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 459. Has he not walls?] This is a bitter fatirc (fays 
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Has he not fencM his guarded navy round, 460 
With piles, with ramparts, andatrench profound? 
And will not thefe (the wonders he has done) 
Repel the rage of Priam's fingle fon? 
There was a time ( 'twas when forGreece I fought) 
When HedtorY prowefs no fuch wonders 
wrought; 465 



Euftathius) againft Agamemnon, as if his only deeds were the 
making of this wall, this ditch, thefe pallifades, to defend himfelf 
againft thofe whom he came to befiege : there was no need of thefe 
retrenchments, whilft Achilles fought. But (as Dacier obferves) this 
fatire does not afreft Agamemnon only, but Neftor too, who had 
advifed the making of thefe retrenchments, and who had faid in 
the fecond book, If there are a few whofeparate tbemf elves from the 
reft of the army, let themftay andperijb, ver. 346. Probably this had 
been reported to Achilles, and that hero revenges himfelf here by 
mocking thefe retrenchments. P. 

The latter part of the verfe is his own addition, fuggefted pof- 
fibly by Ogilby : 

Strong bulwarks rais'd, and works not to he ftorm'dL 

Ver. 462.] The original fuggefts, 

But not e'en thefe 

without an interrogation, which appeared, I fuppofe, more fpirited to 
our tranflator, after Ogilby, 

And will not all thefe keep one Heclor out ? 
who followed Chapman : 
And cannot all thefe helpes reprefTe, this kil-man Heclor's fright ? 

Ver. 464.] There is an inelegance and want of poliih in this 
verfe. I would propofe : 

Time was, when I with Greeks embattled fought, 
This He&or's prowefs no fuch wonders wrought. 



J 
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He kept the verge of Troy, nor darM to wait 
Achilles 1 fury at the Scaean gate; 
He try *d it once, and fcarce was fav'd by Fate 
But now thofe ancient enmities are o'er ; 
To-morrow we the fav'ring Gods implore, 470 
Then {hall you fee our parting veflels crown'd, 
And hear with oars the Hellefpont refound. 
The third day hence, (hall Pthia greet our fails, 
If mighty Neptune fend propitious gales ; 



Ver. 466.] Thus, according to his original : 

Near Troy he kept, nor dared my fury wait 
Beyond the beach-tree, and the Scaean gate. 

Ver. 469.] Oar poet ha* not well exhibited his author in this 
yaflage* I will venture fome alterations, for the fake of fidelity : 

Yet now no more with Heclor I contend ; 
But, with to-morrow's dawn, my vows will fend 
To Jove and all the Gods ; my (hips will (lore, 
And launch them from this ftation on the ihore ; 
Then, if thy foul incline, (halt thou defcry 
My men with ardour o'er yon ocean ply. 

Ver. 472.] This additional thought originated with Dacier: 
«« Et /' Hellefpont gemir fous l'effort de mes rameurs." What he 
means by the veflels crown'd, it is not eafy to difcover. 

Ver. 473. The third day hence Jball Pthia , &c] Monfieor de 
la Motte thinks the mention of thefe minute circumftances not to 
agree with the paffionate character of the fpeaker ; that he Jball 
arrive at Pthia in three days, that he Jball find there all the riches 
he left when he came to the Jiege, and that he Jball carry other 
treafures home* Dacier anfwers, that we need only confider the 
prefent fituation of Achilles, and his caufe of complaint againft 
Agamemnon, and we (hall be fatisfied here is nothing but what it 
exactly agreeable to the occafion. To convince the embafladors 
that he will return home, he inftances the eafinefs of doing it i» 
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Jpthia to her Achilles fliall reftore 475 

The wealth he left for this detefted fhore : 
Thither the fpoils of tjhis long war (hall pafs, 
The ruddy gold, the fteel, and fhining brafs ; 
My beauteous captives thither Til convey, 
And all that refts of my unravifh'd prey. 480 
One only valu'd gift your tyrant gave, 
And that refum'd ; the fair Lyrneffian flave. 
Then tell him; loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
And learn to fcorn the wretch they bafely fear: 



the fpace of three days. Agamemnon had injured him in the point 
of booty, he therefore declares he had fufficient treafures at home, 
and that he will carry off fpoils enough, and women enough, to 
make amends for thofe that prince had ravifted from him. Every 
one of thefe particulars marks his paffion and refentment. P. 

Ver. 474.] He caft his eye, it fliould feem, on Ogilby ; 

And, if great Neptune grant a profperous gale, 
We the third day fhall fertile PthiayW* 

Ver* 478.] He had been accurate by writing thus : 

The gold, the Jbining fteel, and ruddy brafs. 

Ver. 481. One only <valu d gift your tyrant gave*] The injury 
which Agamemnon offered to Achilles is ftill uppermoft in his 
thoughts; he has but juft difmiiTed it, and now returns to it 
again. Thefe repetitions are far from being faults in Achilles's 
wrath, whofe anger is perpetually breaking out upon the fame 
injury. P, 

Better, perhaps, as more clofe to the original : 

One vahi'd gift tb' mfuhing tyrant gave . 

Ver. 484.] Hedifguifes and mifreprefents his author. Let the 
reader accept the following attempt to rectify our poet's verfion ; 
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(For arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 485 
And meditates new cheats on all his flaves; 
Tho* fhamelefs as he is, to face thefe eyes 
Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies) 
Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline, 
Nor (hare his council, nor his battle 
For once deceiv'd, was his; but twice, 
No — let the ftupid prince, whom Jove deprives 
Of fenfe and juftice, run where frenzy drives; 
His gifts are hateful : kings of fuch a kind . 
Stand but as flaves before a noble mind. 495 



sree I decline, "1 
tattle join ; 49* > 
rice, were mine. J 



Then tell him, loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 

Nor thus his wrongs with pajjive meannefs hear* 

If, clad in impudence, he dare deceive, 

And other Argives of their gifts bereave ; 

Let not your monarch, (hamelefs though he he, 

Prefume to turn his dog-like front on me : 
nor can I allow this expreflion to be too coarfe for the enraged bit- 
ternefs of Achilles; but think it fuitably characlcriftic of him, 

Ver. 490.] The rhyme is imperfedt, and the tranflation here 
fomewhat mean, nor fufficiently clofe. I would alter thus : 

Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline ; 
Nor mine his council, nor his battle mine. 
He wrong' d my fond credulity before 
With words delufive, hutjhall wrong no more, 

Ver. 494, Kings of fuch a kind Stand but as flaves before a noble 
mind.] The words in the Greeks are, / defpife him as a Qarsan m 
The Carians were people of Bceotia, the firft that fold their valour, 
and were ready to fight for any that gave them their pay. This 
was looked upon as the vileft of actions in thofe heroical ages. I 
think there is at prefent but one nation in the world diftingoifhed 
for this practice, who are ready to proftitute their hands to kill for 
the higheft bidder. 
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Not tho* he profier/d all himfelf poffeft, 
And all his rapine could from others, wreft; 
Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 
The many-peopled Orchomenian town; 
Not all proud Thebes' unrivaird walls contain, 500 
The world's great emprefs on th* ^Egyptian plain, 



Eifftathius endeavours to give many other folutions of this place, 
as that sj> ftxfc may be miftaken for iy*e*p©- from «yx«f , pedkulus ; 
but this is too mean and trivial to be Homer's fentiment. There is 
moxt probability that it comes from *5?, **$<>> and fo x*pc$ by the 
change of the Eta into Alpha ; and then the meaning will be, that 
Achilles hates him as much as hell or death, agreeable to what he 
had faid a little before : 

Ver. 496.] Literally thus : 

Not ten and twenty times the proffer'd ftore ; 
What he* now has, and what hereafter more. 

Ver. 498.] If fuch amplification mud be conceded, I mould 

prefer : 

Not all the golden tides of wealth, that pours 
Where Orchomen difplays her pompous towers. 

But fomething more coroprefled would be fuperiour to either : 
No wealth, that Orchomen's proud walls receive, 
No treafures, that ./Egyptian Thebes could give. 

Ver. 500. Not all proud Thebes', &c] Thefe feveral circu al- 
liances concerning Thebes are thought by fome not to fuit with that, 
emotion with which Achilles here is fuppofed to fpeak : but the con- 
trary will appear true, if we reflect that nothing is more ufual for 
perfons tranfported with anger, than to infift, and return to fuch, 
particulars as moft touch them ; and that exaggeration is a figure 
extremely natural in paffion. Achilles therefore, by (hewing the 
greatnefs of Thebes, its wealth and extent, does in effect but fhew 
the greatnefs of his own foul, and of that infuperable refentment 
which renders all thefe riches (though the greateft in the world) 
contemptible in his fight, when he compares them with the indignity 
his honour has received. P; 
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(That fpreads her conquefts o'er a thoufand ftates, 
And pours her heroes thro* a hundred gates, 



Vcr, 500. Prmi Thebes' u*rn*U'J wr/fr, Sec.] w The ckf 
•« which the Greeks call Thebes, the Egyptian Diofpolw (fkj» 
« f Diodorus, lib. i. par. ii.) was in circuit a hundred and fort/ 
•« fladia, adorned with ftately buildings, magnificent temples, end 
•* rich donations. . It was not only the moil beautiful and noble city 
" of ./Egypt, but of the whole world. The fame of its wealth 
•• and grandeur was fo celebrated in all parts, that the poet took 
" notice of it in thefe words : 

& «-« e«Cm 

Ai'yvCTMtc, oh trAstV* Sipmi •» ulii**T* utSrm, 

*Artfi$ tjj^iwr* 9-w umuri ig «f^ir^i». ver. 381. 
*« Though others affirm it had not a hundred gates, but feveral uft 
•« porches to the temples ; from whence the city was called the huu- 
" dred-gated, only as having many gates. Yet it is certain it fur. 
" nifhed twenty thoufand chariots of war ; for there were a hundred 
•• (tables along the river, from Memphis to Thebes towards Libyia, 
'? each of which contained two hundred horfes, the ruins whereof 
** are (hewn at this day. The princes from time to time made it 
" their care to beautify and enlarge this city, to which none under 
" the fun was equal in the many and magnificent treafures of gold, 
" filver, and ivory; with innumerable Coloflufcs, and obelifques of 
" one entire (lone. There were four temples admirable in beauty 
" and greatnefs, the mod ancient of which was in circuit thirteen 
" fladia, and five and forty cubits in height, with a wall of four and 
*' twenty feet broad. The ornaments and offerings within were 
*' agreeable to this magnificence, both in value and workmanfhip. 
« c The fabrick is yet remaining, but the gold, filver, ivory, and 
" precious (tones were ranfacked by the Perfians, when Cambyiet 
«* burned the temples of Mgypt. There were found in the rubbifh 
** above three hundred talents of gold, and no lefs than two thou*. 
«• fand three hundred of filver." The fame author proceeds to give 
many inftances of the magnificence of this great city. The defcrip- 
tion of the fepulchres of their kings, and particularly that of Ofy- 
manduas, is perfectly aftonifliing, to which I refer the reader. 

Strabo farther informs us, that the kings of Thebes extended their 
conquefts as far as Scythia, Baftria, and India. P. 
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Two hundred horfemen, and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal iffuing to the wars) 505 
Tho* bribes were heap'd on bribes > in number more 
Than duft in fields, or fands along the ftiore; 
Should all thefe offers for my friendship call j 
'Tis he that offers, and I fcorn them dl. 
Atrides* daughter never fhall be led 510 

(An ill-match'd confort) to Achilles' bed; 
Like golden Venus tho* fhe charm 'd the heart, 
And vy'd with Pallas in the works of art. 
Some greater Greek let thofe high nuptials grace, 
I hate alliance with a tyrant's race. 515 



Ver. 503.] This fine verfe is an addition from the tranflator : 
and Homer feys nothing about horfcs and chariots for war; but our 
poet took the firft from Ogilby : 

Where through a hundred gates with marble arch 
To battell twenty thoufand chariots march : 
or from Chapman : 

Two hundred foldier s may, afront, with horfe and chariots pafle 
and much in the fame manner Hobbes, Dackr, and I fee Mr, Cow- 
per; all, I think, injudicioufly : becaufe it is a fublime (entiment 
to fuppofe* that fuch a number might cafually iflue even in peaco 
through fo renowned and populous a city ; though fuch afuppofition 
is not neceffary, and yet the notion of <wa r may be excluded. No- 
thing more plain than Homer's meaning, 

Ver. 509.] More exactly, 

My wrings ytt unreWHged, I fcOra them all, 

Ver. 514.] The fecdnd verfe of this couplet is the inventive 
interpolation of our poet. Something like the following would 
keep pace better with the incomparable energy of the original : 
Nor then would I receive her : let her gract 
Some fitter Grecian, one of rtobler rare. 
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If heav'n reftore me to my realms with life, 
The rev 'rend Peleus (hall ele& my wife; 
Theffalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 
And kings that fue to mix their blood with mine. 
Bleftin kind love, my years fhall glide away, 510 
Content with juft hereditary fway ; 
There deaf for ever to the martial ftrife, 
Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 
Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 
Not all Apollo's Pythian treafures hold, 5*5 



. Ver. 519.] Thus, a little more faithfully 2 

Some king's illuftrious daughter (hall be mine. 
But our poet followed Dacier : " II n' y a point de roi, qui ne fc 
*• tienne honore de rnon alliance." • 

Ver. 520.] Here alfo he treads in the fteps of the French tran£ 
lator : «' Audi tons mes defirs ne tendent plus qu'a mener une vie 
•• tranquille." 

Ver. 522.] This couplet is a mere invention of the tran (lator, 
but finely introduces the glorious paflage, which immediately fuc- 
ceeds. 

Ver. 524.] Notwithstanding two or three beautiful verfes, the 
merit of the original, and efpecially it's delightful fimplicity, is by 
no means preferved in our poet's verfion, nor can be entirely in any. 
I have ventured on an attempt, and truft it to the candid reader: 
To me, not life compenfate all the (lores 
Of Troy, e'er Greece laid wafte her fruitful (hores ; 
Not all the mafs of coftly gifts, that load 
The fhrines and portals of the Pythian god. 
Rich herds and flocks fuccefsful rapine gains, 
Victorious deeds and tripods gold obtains : 
But breath, nor force retrieves nor treafures buy, 
If through the barrier of the teeth it fly. 

Ver. 525. Not all Apollo s Pjthian treafures.] The temple of 
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Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of fwayy 
Gan bribe the poor poffeffion of a day ! 
Loft herds and treafures, we by arms regain, 
And fteeds unrivaird on the dufty plain: 
But from our lips the vital fpirit fled, $30 

Returns no more to wake the filent dead. 
My fates long fince by Thetis were difclos'd, 
And each alternate, life or fame , propos'd: 



Apollo at Delphos was the richeft temple in the world, by the offer- 
ings which were brought to it from all parts ; there were ftatues of 
mafly gold of a human fize, figures of animals in gold, and feveral 
other treafures. A great fign of its wealth is that the Phocians pillaged 
it in the time of Philip the fon of Amyntas, which gave occafion 
to the holy war. It is faid to have been pillaged before, and that 
the great riches of Which Homer fpeaks, had been carried away. 
Enftathius. P. 

Ver. 529.] This thought, not found in his author, was derived 
from Dacier's * tranflation : «•' Dea chevaux, qui ne feront jamais* - 
«* vaincus a la couffe." * 

' '" Ver. ^Jo, The vital fpirit fled, Returns no mere*] Nothing 
fure could be better imagined, or more ftrongly paint Achilles 's 
ifefentment, than this commendation which Homer puts into his 
mouth of a : long and peaceable life. That hero, whofe very foul 
was poffefled with love of glory, and who preferred it to life itfelf, 
lets his anger prevail Over this his darling paffion : he defpifes even 
glory, when' he cannot obtain that, and enjoy his revenge at the fame 
time; and rather than lay this afide, becomes the very reverfe of 
himfelf. P. 

. .Ver. 532. My fates long firue by Thetis were dif closed J] It was 
very neceflary for Homer to put the reader more than once in mind 
tf this piece of Achilles's ftory : there is a remark of Monfieur 
6e \x Motte, which deferves to be tranferibed entire on this- 
occafion. 

'Vol. in. K 
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Here, if I ftay, before the Trojan town, 
Short is my date, but deathlefs my renown: 55 j 
If I return, I quit immortal praife 
For years on years, and long-extended; days. 
Convinced, tho* late, I find my fond miftakr, 
And warn the Greeks the wifer choice to make* 



" The generality of people, who do not know Achilles by the 
m Iliad, and who upon a moft noted fable conceive him inralnerable 
" all bux in the heel, find it ridiculous that he (hould be placed at 
" the head of heroes : fo true it is, that the idea of valour implia 
* f it always from danger. 

«< Should a giant, wdl armed, fight againft a legion of children* 
••* whatever daughter he mould make* the pity any one would, have 
" for them, would not turn at all to any admiration of him; and 
" the more he (hould applaud his own courage, the more one would 
•• be offended at his pride. 

Achilles had been in this cafe, if Homer, befides all the 
** fuperiority of ftrength he has given him, had not found the an 
" of putting likewifehis great nefs of foul out of all fufpicion* 

■ ** He has perfecHy well fucceeded in feigning that Achilles before 
•** his fetting out to the Trojan war, was fure of meeting his death* 
" The defiinies had propofed to him by the mouth of Thetis, the 
** alternative of a long and happy, but obfeure life, if he ftaid in 
09 his own ftate ; or of a lhort, but glorious one, if he embraced 
" the vengeance of the Greek. He wifhes for glory in contempt of 
*' death ; and thus all his afiions, all his motions are fomany proofs 
** of his courage ; he runs, in haftening his exploits, to a death 
" which he knows infallibly attends him ; what does it avail him* 
" that he routs every thing almoft without refiftance ? It is tell* 
** true, that he every moment encounters and faces the fentence of 
<•' his deftiny, and that he devotes himfelf generoufly for gfafjfer 
" Homer was fo fenfible that this idea muft force aroneern Air Ua 
" hero, that he fcatters it throughout his poem, to the end that thft 
** reader having it always in view, may efteem Achilles even.feft 
49 what he perforins without the feaft danger," . ,F* 
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To quit thefe £hores, their native feats enjoy, 540 
Nor hope the fall of heaven-defended Troy. 
Jove's arm difpiay'd aflferts her from the flues; 
Her hearts are ftrengthen'd, and her glories rife. 
Go then, to Greece report our fi'x'd defign ; 
Bid all your counfels, all your armies join, 545 
Let all your forces, all your arts confpire, 
Tofave the (hips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 
One ftratagemlias fail'd, .and others will: 
Ye find, Achilles is unconqucx'cNHll. 
Go then — digeft my meffage as ye. may — yy* 
But here this night let rev'rend Phceniy ftay : 
I^is tedious toils, and hoary hairs dernind 
A peaceful 1 dekfh in Pthia's friendly land. 
But whether he remain, or fail with me, 
His age be faCred, and Tiis will be free. 555 
The fon of Peleus ceas'd : the chiefs around 
In fitelftce wrapt, in Confternation drown *d, 



' Vcr. £44*] Tho^ more conformably to the original: 

v Go then, and tell your chiefs our fix'd defigh ; 
This cjfice fits jam : bid your counfels join — . 

Ver.^jb;} Oar tranflator has (hewn great ingenuity in the 
«onclufion of this fpeech, but he deviates widely from the track of 
hit matter, Ogilby ia more cxaft j and, fomewhat cbaftifcd, runs 

Go then; but Phoenix, if he pkafe, Jball ftay; 
(Force him I will not) that by break of day 
Together we may plow the fwelling main. 
And <wfit each wr native (hore again* 
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Attend the ftern reply. Then Phoenix tofe; • .' 
(Down his white beard aftreamof forrowflows) 7 
And while the fate of fuff'ringGreecehemournVi; 
With accents weak thefe tender words returned. 56* 

Divine Achilles ! wilt thou then retire, 
And leave our hofts in blood, our fleets on Ore? 
If wrath fo dreadful fill thy ruthlefs mind, 
How (hall thy friend, thy Phoenix, ftay behind? 



Ver. 561.-] This notion is unknown to his original; bat he 
Items to have confulted Chapman on this occafion: 

All wondred at \\\%fierne reply ; and Phoenix full of feares 
His words would be more weak* than juft, fupplide their wants 
with teares. 

Our poet might have contrived to condenic hit original in fome 

fuch manner as the following: 

■■ Then Phoenix rofe, 

Alarm* d for Greece ; while copious forrow flows. 

Ver. 565* Honu Jhall thy friend 9 thy Phoenix, flay btbiudf\ 
This is a ftrong argument toperfuade Achilles to ftay, but drefled up 
in the utmoft tendernefs ; the venerable old man rifes with tears in 
his eyes, and fpeaks the language of affection. He tells him that 
he would not be left behind him, though the Gods would free him 
from the burthen of old age, and reftore him to his youth. : but 
in the midft of fo much fondnefs, he couches a powerful argument 
to perfuade him not to return home, by adding that his father fent 
him to be his guide and guardian ; Phoenix ought not therefore to 
follow the inclinations of Achilles, but Achilles the dirediona of 
Phoenix. Euftathius. 

*' The art of this fpeech of Phoenix (fays Dionyfius, w*p 
" fo^j^fffT*"*''* lib. i.) confifts in his feeming to agree with all 
" that Achilles has faid : Achilles, he fees, will depart, and he 
" muft go along with him ; but in affigning the reafons why he muft 
" go with him, he proves that Achilles ought not to depart. And 
•« thus while he feems only to fhew his love to his pupil in his in- 
" ability to ftay behind him, he indeed challenges the otherY 
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The royal Peleus, when from Pthia's coaft 566 
He fent thee early to th J Achaian hoft; 
Thy youth as thea in fage debates unlkiird f 
And new to perils of the direful field : 
He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; $70 
To ftiine in councils, and in camps to dare. 



•* gratitude for the benefits he had conferred upon trim in his infancy 
" and education. At the fame time that he moves Achilles, he 
" gratifies Agamemnon ; and that this was the real defign which he 
*' difguifed in that manner, we are informed by Achilles himfelf 
" in the reply he makes : for Homer, and all the authors that treat 
" of this figure, generally contrived it fo, that the anfwers made 
"to thefe kind of fpeeches, di (cover all the art and ftxudure of 
" them., ^chilles therefore afks him, 

" Is it for him thefe tears are taught to flow ? 

" For him thefe forrows ? for my mortal foe ? 
f* You fee the fcholar reveals the art and diffimulation of his matter ; 
** and as Phcenix had recounted the benefits done him, he takes off 
'* that expoftulation by promiiing to divide his empire with him, 
•• as may be Teen in the fame anfwer." P. 

The tendernefs of Homer had been thus p refer ved: 
How fhall thy Phcenix ftay, my child! behind ? 

Ver. 567. He fent tbee early to th* Achaian hoft.'] Achilles (faya 
Euftathius) according to fome of the ancients, was but twelve years 
old when he went to the wars of Troy ; (x*t*r* *!**•») and it may 
be gathered from what the poet relates of the education of Achilles 
under Phcenix, that the fable of his being tutored by Chiron was 
the invention of later ages, and unknown to Homer. 

Mr. Bayle, in his article of Achilles, has very well proved this, 
He might indeed, as he grew up, have learned mufick and phyfick 
of Chiron, without having him formally as his tutor; for it is 
plain from this fpeech, that he was put under the dredion of 
JPhoenix as his governour in morality, when his father fern him 
4Jong with him to the liege of Troy. P. 

Ver, 571.] No tranflator can hope to rival the beautiful fira* 
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Never, ah never let me leave thy fide I 
No time fhall part us, and no fate divide* 
Not tho* the God, that breath-d my life, reflate 
The bloom I boafted, and the port I bore, $yj 
When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 
(Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames.} 
My father, faithlefs to' my mother's arms, 
Old as he was, ador'd a ftranger's charms. 



plicity of the Greek in ihis paffage. There is fomething pktfing 
in Chapman, who is here yery faithful to his author : « 

Yet young, and when in fkil! of armes, thou didft not -To abound | 
Nor hadft the habite of difcourfe, that makes men fo renown'd: 
In all which I was fet by him, t' inftruft thee as my forme, •' 
That thou might'ft fpcake, when fpeechwasfit, and do, when deeds 
were done. 

Ver. 576.] Oar poet, though highly fpirited, much difgaUes his 
model here ; of which the following is a more faithful copy : 

When Greece / left, for female beauty famed,' 

And fed my father's wrath, whom love inflamed, 

Amyntor, faithlefs to my mother's arms ; 

Old as lie was, he wooed a Granger's charms: 

To win the maid I try'd (at her defire) 

To my embrace, and make her loath my fire* * < - 

This done, my fire with curfes loads my head ; 

And prays the Furies* /raw my barren bed . .. 

No child might climb his knee : the Gods below, v . ."' 

Jove and dread Proferpine, confirm'd his vow. 

To the end of our poet's note an anonymous hand has fubjoined 
the following remark ; " Add to this, that Homer always makes 
«« old men narrative and loquacious : and, I believe, very properly." 

Ver. 578. My father, faithlefs to my mother's arms, &c] Homer 
has been blamed for introducing two long (lories into this fpeech df 
Phoenix ; this concerning himfelf is faid not to be in the proper 
place, and what Achilles muft needs have heard over and over: it 
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I try'd what youth could do (at her defire) 580 
To win the damfel, and prevent my fire. 
My fire with curfes loads xny hated head, 
And cries, " Ye furies! barren be his bed." 
Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 
A»d ruthtefs Proferpine, confirm M his vow. 585 



nee 



•Mb gives (fay they) a very ill impreffion of Phoenix himfelf, and 
makes him appear a very unfit perfon to he a teacher of morality to 
the young hero. It is anfwered, that though Achilles might have 
known the ftory before in general, it is probable Phoenix had not 
till now fo preffing an occaiion to make him difcover the excefs his 
Eiry had tranfported him to, in attempting the life of his own 
lather. The whole ftory tends to reprefent the dreadful efie&s of 
Daffion : and I cannot but think the example is the more forcible, as 
it is drawn from his own experience. P. 

Ver. 581. To win the damfef.] The counfel that this mother 
gives to her fon Phoenix is the fame that Achitophel gave to Abfalom, 
to hinder him from ever being reconciled to David. Et ait 
fdebitopbfl ad Abfalom : ingredere ad concubinos pat r is tut, quas dimifit 
ad cuftodUndam domum, ut cum audierit omnis IJrael quod fadawerit 
fatrtm tuum> robot entur tecum man us eorum. 2. Sam* xiv. 20. 
Jfecicr. P. 

' Ver. 581. Prevent my/ire.] This decency of Homer is worthy 
obfervation, who to remove all the difagreeable ideas, which might 
proceed from this intrigue of Phoenix with his father's miftrefs, 
took care to give us to under (land in one fingle word, that Amyntor 
had no fhare in her affections, which makes the action of Phoenix 
the more excufable. He does it only in obedience to his mother, 
in order to reclaim his father, and oblige him to live like her huf- 
Innd : befides, his father had yet no commerce with this miftrefs 
to whofe love he pretended. Had it been otherwife, and had 
'Phoenix committed this fort of inceft, Homer would neither have 
prefented this image to his reader, nor Peleus chofen Phoenix to be 
goretnour to Achilles. Dacier. P. 

1 Ver. 584. Infernal Jove.] The Greek i» £wc r%%A*tfiti«. The 

«4 
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Defpair and grief diftraft my laboring mind ! 
Gods ! what a crime my impious heart defign'd? 



ancients gave the name of Jupiter not only to the God of heavfen, 
but likewife to the God of hell, as is feen here; and to the Go4 
of the fea, as appears from Mfcbylvs. They thereby meant to fhcw 
that one fole deity governed the world; and it was to teach die lame 
truth, that the ancient ftatuaries made (tatties of Jupiter, which had 
three eyes. Priam had one of them in that manner in the court of 
his palace, which was there in Laomedon's time : after the taking 
of Troy, when the Greeks fhared the booty, it fell to Sthenelus's 
lot, who carried it into Greece. Dacler. P. 

. Ver. 586. Defpair and grief difiraa, &c] I have taken the 
liberty to replace here four verfes which Ariftarchus had cut oat, 
becaufe of the horrour which the idea gave him of a fon who, if 
going, to kill his father ; but perhaps Ariftarchqs's nicenefs wat too 
great. Thefe verfes feem to me neceffary, and have a very good 
. el!e&> for Phoenix's aim is to {hew Achilles, that unlefs we over- 
come our wrath, we are expofed to commit the greateft Crimea : he 
was going to kill his own father. Achilles in the fame manner it 
going to let his father Phoenix and all the Greeks perifh, if he does 
not appeafe his wrath. Plutarch relates thefe four verfes in his 
treatifeof reading the poets ; and adds, «« Ariftarchus frightened 
'« at this horrible crime, cut out thefe verfes ; but they do very 
« well in this place, and on this occafion, Phoenix intending to (hew 
" Achilles what wrath is, and to what abominable exceffes it hurries 
" men, who do not obey reafon, and who refute to follow the 
" counfels of thofe that advife them." Thefe fort of curtailings 
from Homer, often contrary to all reafon, gave room to Lucian to 
feign that being in the Fortunate Iflands, he aiked Homer a great 
many queftions. " Among other things (fays he in his fecond 
" book of his True Hiftory) I alked him whether he had made all 
«* the verfes which had been rejefted in his poem ? He afTured me 
" they were all his own, which made me laugh at the impertinent 
" and bold criticifms of Zenodorus and Ariftarchus who had re- 
" trenched them," P f 

Thefe thoughts which are not in his author, were derived from 
Dacier : " J'avoue, que dans ce moment la douleur et le defrfpoif 
f * penferent me faire commettre Je plus grand de tous les crimce/' 
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J- thought (but fome kind God that thought 

fuppreft) 
To plunge the poniard in my father's breajft: 
Then meditate my flight ; my friends in vain 590 
With pray'rs entreat me, and with force detail, 
On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny fwine, 
They daily feaft, with draughts of fragrant wine : 
Strong guards they plac'd, and watch'd nine 

nights entire 1 594 

The roofs and porches flam'd with conftant fire. 
The tenth, I forc'd the gates, unfeenofall; 
And favoured by the night, o'erleap'd the walL 
My travels thence thro* fpacious Greece extend; 
In Pthia's court at laft my labours end* 



Ver. 587. I would thus adjuft the paffage, and fupply the omit 
fions of our tranflator ; 

To plunge a poinard in my father's breaft 

I thought ; but fome kind God that thought fuppreft; 

Some God, Who warn'd me of my future lhame, 

Damn'd to a parricide's deteftedTame. 

No more at home to ftay refolved in mind, 

Nor face the vifage of a fire unkind, 

I meditate my flight. 
Ver. 594.} Ogilby is more faithful, and not mean. I quote 
him without correction : 

The court they guard by turns, their fires ne'er flept: 

One in the portico they blazing kept, 
. Another through my chamber caft a light. 

When the tenth evening brought obfcuring night, 

I broke both bars and locks, paft through the hall, 

And, guards and women fcaping, leapt the wall. 

Ver. 598.] Ogilby better exhibits their original : 
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Your fire received me, as his fon carefs'd, 600 
With gifts enrichM, and with poffeflions blefs'd. 
The ftrong Dolopians thenceforth own'd my 

reign, 
And all the coaffc that runs along the main. 
By love to thee his bounties I repaid, • ■ * 

And early wifdom to thy foul conveyM: fej 
Great as thou art, my leflbns made thee brave, 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 
Thy infant breaft a like affedhon (how'd j 
Still in my arms (an ever-pleafing load) 
Or at my knee, by Phoenix would'ft thou ft and ; 
No food was grateful but from Phoenix* hand. 61 1 



Then wandering, fpacious Gxecce, I Phthia found, 
Whofe plains with filver-fleeced flocks abound* 

But I would propofe the following alteration : 

I traverfe fpacious Greece, and Phthia gain. 

Where fleecy flocks o'crfprcad the fertile plain* 

Your fire careist me, like a wealthy heir, 

A darling infant, with a parent's care. 

He gave me wealth : Dolopians own'd my fway, 

And numerous -tribes, where utmoft Phthia lay. 

Ver. 604.] This entire paflage,- to the irreparable lofs of his 
readers, the faftidious and falfe delicacy of our poet would not allow 
him to exhibit in the drefs of it's original fimplicity. On account 
of it's length, I muft content myfelf with referring to Mr, Cow- 
per's tranflation ; who has executed this arduous taflc, upon the 
whole, in a flyle becoming a man of fuch tafte and genius. The 
mod exceptionable claufe to the delicate fen&tions of modern re* 
finement, is not contemptibly done by Ogilby ; 

Where oft, difgorging wine upon my breaft, 
Thou ft aind'ft with childiih farfeuingi my vcfi. 
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I pafs my watehings o'er thy helplefs years. 
The tender labours, this compliant cares ; 
ThpGods (I thought) reversed their hard decree, 
And Phoenix felt a father's joys in thee: 615 
Thy growing virtues juftify'd my cares. 
And promis'd comfort to my filver hairs. 
Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, refign'd; 
A cruel heart ill fuits a manly mind : 



Vcr. 612. Ipafs my nmtchings e'er thy belplejt yusrsJ\ In Ac 
original of this place Phoenix tells Achilles, that as he placed him 
in infancy on his lap, be has often caft up the wine be drank upon bis 
tbatbs. I wifli I had any authority to fay thefe verfes were fbifted 
into the text : for though the idea be indeed natural, it muft be granted 
to be fo very grofi, as to be utterly unworthy of Homer; nor do 
I fee any colour to foftea the meannefs of it : fuch images in any 
age or country, muft. have been too naufeous to be defcribed. P. 

Our poet adopts the manner and language of Dacier: " Je ne 
-•« vous reprefenterai point ici, combien voqs avez ete difficile a 
** clever, et ce que j'ai eu a efluyer de cette premiere enfance ; toutes 
M )es peincs, les foins, les aflidoites, les complaifances, qu'il falloit 
** avoir poor vous, je les avois avec un tres-grand plaifir." 

Vcr. 61 8.] Ogilby, with a few corrections, will be no unplea- 
fent variety to the reader, and is not unfaithful : 

Affuage thy iuratb ; obdurate thoughts remove, 
And, like the yielding Gods, forgivene/s love. 
For greatnefs thou canft not with them compare, 
Yef they receive the penitential prayer ; 
They fend a free indulgence from the Ikies 
For offer 9 d incenfe, and a facrifice. 
The Litae, daughters of all-potent Jove, 
Are blear-ey'd, wrinkled, and but flowly move: 
Thefe cripples follow Ate, ftrong and fleet, 
Who far ouf-ftrips them tvitb ber winged feet. 
And makes poor mortals numerous woes endure 
Through the wide world ; whioh, *ftcr, Lit*, cure> 
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The Gods (the only great, and only wife) 6* 
Are mov'd by offerings, vow&v and facrifice; 
Offending man their high compaffion wins, - 
And daily pray'rs atone for daily fins. 
Pray'rs are Jove's daughters, of celeftial race, 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 



Ver. 624. Pray'rs are Jove's daughters."] Nothing can be mare 
beautiful, noble, or religious, than this divine allegory. We Have 
here Goddeffes of Homer's creation ; he fets before us their pictures 
in lively colours, and gives thefe fancied beings all the features that 
refemble mankind who having offered injuries have recourfc J» 
prayers. 

Prayers are faid to be the daughters of Jove, becaufe it is be 
who teaches man to pray. They are lame, becaufe the pofture of a 
fupplicant is with his knee on the ground. They are wrinkled* 
becaufe thofe that pray have a countenance of dejection and forrow. 
Their eyes are turned afide, becaufe through an awful regard to 
heaven they dare not lift them thither. They follow Ate or Injury, 
becaufe nothing but prayers can atone for the wrongs that are offered 
by the injurious. Ate is faid to be ftrong and fwift of foot, &c 
becaufe injurious men are fwift to do mifchief. This is the expla- 
nation of Euftathius, with whom Dacier agrees: but when (he 
allows the circumftance of lamenefs to intimate thecuftom of kneel* 
ing in prayer, (he forgets that this contradicls her own affertion in 
one of the remarks on Iliad vii. where (he affirms that no fuch 
cuftom was ufed by the Greeks. And indeed the contrary feems 
inferred in feveral places of Homer, particularly where Achilles 
fays in the 608 th verfe of the eleventh book in the original, Tie 
Greeks Jb all ft and round his knees fup pi i eating to him. The phrafes in 
that language that fignify praying, are derived from the knee, only 
as it was ufual to lay hold on the knee of the perfon to whom they 
fupplicated. 

A modern author imagines Ate to fignify ■ Ovine Juftice ; a notion 
in which he is tingle, and repugnant to all the Mythologies. Be- 
fides, the whole context in this place, and the very application of 
the allegory to the prefent cafe of Achilles, whom he exhorts to 
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With humble mien and with dejeifted eyes; fa& 
Conftant they follow, where Injuftice flies : ■ 
Injuftice fwift, eredt, and unconfinM,. «j 

S weepsthewide earth t andtramples o'er mankind,;! 
While Pray'rs, to heal her wrongs, move flow i 
behind. 630J 

Who hears thefe daughters of almighty Jove, 
Fpr him they mediate to the throne above: 
When man reje&s the humble fuit they make, 
The fire revenges for the daughters' fake; 
From Jove commiffion'd, fierce Injuftice then 635- 
Defcends, to puriifh unrelenting men. 
Oh let not headlong paflion bear the fwayj 
Thefe reconciling Goddeffes obey : 
Due honours to the feed of Jove belong; 6& 
Due honours calm the fierce and bend the ftrong. 
Were thefe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage ftill harboured in the haughty king; 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes fhould engage 
'Thy friend to plead againft fo juft a rage. 644 

sossssssEssas 

be moved by prayers, notwithftanding the injuftice done him by 
Agamemnon, makes the contrary evident. P. 

. . v .Ver. 6z6.] I would propofe a few gentle corrections, thus: 

With dvwncafl <vifage and difiorted eyes ; 

Companions faithful % where injuftice flies. 
Our poet follows Dacier: " Toujours les yeux baifles,— -ettoujour* 
«' humiliees." 

Ver. 643* Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes.'] Plato in the third 
book of his Republic condemns this paftage, and thinks it very 
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But fince what honour afies, the general fends, 
And fends by thdfe whom moft thy heart torn* 

mefids, 
The beft and nobleft of the Oreciati tftkij 
Permit not thefe to foe, and fue in vaift \ 



wrong, that Phoenix lhould fay to Achilles, hat if they did not 
offer him great prefents, he would not advife him to be appealed : 
but I think there is fome injuftico in this oenfure, and that Hatb barf 
not rightly entered into the fenfe of Phoenix, who does not look 
upon thefe prefents on the fide of intereft, bat honour, as a mark 
of Agamemnon's repentance, and of thefatisfacMonbe is ready to* 
make : wherefore he fays, that honour has a mighty power brer 
great fpirits. Dacier. _ , P; 

Vef. 645.] Our poet is not very obfervant of the words of his 
author, and might be made more correfpondent thai : 

But much he promi/es f and much he iends : 
and then ver. 648 muft be thus accommodated : 
Nor let thefe motives fue, and fue in vain. 

Ver. 648* Permit not thefe to fue, and fue in win."] Ill the 

original it is— rm f*i r» yt pAtm lxtyty% Mm wUb*. 1 aril 

pretty confident there is not any manner of fpeaking like this uftd 
throughout all Homer ; nor two fubftantives fo oddly coupled to a 
.verb, as /wto and wtik< in this place* We may indeed meet with 
fuch little affectations in Ovid,- A urigam pariter animaque rot if que, 
Expulit— -and the like ; but the tafte of the ancients in general 
was too good for thefe fooleries, I muft have leave to think the verfe 
MjjJi *■•&«, &c. an interpolation ; the fenfe is compleat' without if*» 
and the latter part of the line, xp*S* in npturwro* xt%t\2ridi feems 
but a tautology, after what is faid in the fix verfes preceding. P. 

After this a claule is omitted of the following purport : 
Before, thy juft refentment none could blame. 
Moreover, the criticifm of our poet in this place, whence focver 
derived, is perfeftly frivolous and unfubftantial. 
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Let me (my fon) an ancient fad: unfold, . 
A great example drawn from times of old; 650 
Hear what our fathers were, and what their praife, 
Who conquer'd their revenge in former days* 



Ver. 649. L$t me (my fon) an ancient fa& tmfold.] Phoenix, 
fays Euftathius, lay* down as the foundation of his ftory, thai 
great men in former ages were always appeafed by prefents and en- 
fMatks; and to confirm this pofition, he brings Mefeager as an 
inftanec: but it may be objected that Meleager was an iU-chofen 
roftance, befng a perfon whom no entreaties could move'. The 
fupcrftrudure of this ftory fecms not to agree with the foundation, 
Euftathius folves the difficulty thus. Homer did not intend to give 
an inftancc of a hero's compliance with the entreaties of his friends, 
Jbul to (hew that they who did not comply, were fufferers themfelves 
in. the. end* So that the connection of- the ftory is thus: the heroes 
of former times- were ufed always to be won by prefents and en- 
treaties; Meleager only was obftinate, and fuffered becaufe hi 
was fo. 

The length of this narration cannot be taxed as unftafonable; 
it was at full leifure in the tent, and in the night, a time of no 
action* Yet I cannot anfwer but the tale may be tedious to a 
modern reader. I have translated it therefore with all poffible 
fnortnefs, as will appear upon a comparifon. ..The piece itfelf it 
very valuable, as it preferves to us a part of ancient hiftory that 
had otherwife been loft, as ^uintifian has remarked. The" fame 
great critick commends Homer's manner of relating it : Narrare 
amis fignificantiut fottft quam qui CuretumJEtohrumque pr*Ua exfonit t 
lib. x. c. 1. P. 

This is not rightly reprefented ; and Ogilby will (hew the tenour 
of their original : 

Ah 1 much thofc ancient heroes were of old 
As -patterns of benignity ex toll 'd : 
Whom, though their boforos did with anger boil; 
Rich gifts and fofter words would reconcile. 
An ancient ftory I'll make bold to tell, 
* ' Becaufe it fuits the prefent bufinefs well. 

And in conception with Quwcilian, mentioned at the end of ottj 
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Where Calydon on rocky mountains ftands, ' 

Once fought th* yEtolian and Curetian bands.; 

To guard it thofe, to conquer, thefe advance; 65$ 

And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual chanct. 

The filver Cynthia bade Contention rife, 

In vengeance of neglected facrifice; 

On CEneus' fields (he fent a monftrous bpar, 

That le veil J d harvefts , and whole forefts tore : 66* 

This beaft (when many a chief his tufks had flain) 

Great Meleager ftretch'd along the plain. 

sssassessnB 

poet's remark, it may not be amifs to advertife the reader, what 
this incomparable writer obferves in his tenth book of iqftitutkmi 
namely, that " the fpeeches in the ninth Iliad difclofe die whole 
" ceconomy of forenfic debates and public councils." 

Vcr. 658.] In this verfe our poet huddles no lefs than five of 
his author : which I (hall give the reader in Chapman's literal 
tranflation : 

Diana with the golden throne, with CEneus much incens't, 
Since with his plenteous lord's firft fruits, (he was not reverenc V 
Yet other Gods with hecatombs had feafts ; and (he alone, 
Great Jove's bright daughter, left unferv'd; or by oblivion, 
Or undue knowledge of her dues : much hurt in heart (he fwore. 
The lad claufe indeed he has miftaken, which refers to CEneus: 
" Very erroneous was he in his purpofe." 

Ver. 660.] This is a pafTage, in which we (hould have expected 
our tranflator to indulge his fancy; but he abbreviates every thing, to 
the great disfigurement of his author. Ogilby is much more com- 
mendable and exalt : 

With cruell tufks a favage boar imploys, 
Who all king CEneus* fertile fields deftroys : 
The (lately trees tore from their fiber'd roots, 
Silver'd with bloflbms of delicious fruits. 
Ver. 661.] Here again three verfes of the original are flurred 
over, with other omiffions ; thus rendered by Mr. Cowpcr : 
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Then, for his fpoils, a new debate arofe, 
The neighbour nations thence commencing foes. 
Strong as they were, the bold Curetes fail'd, 665 
While Meleager's thund'ring arm prevail'd: 
'Till rage at length inflam'd his lofty breaft, 
(For rage invades the wifeft and the beft.) 

Curs'd by Althsea, to his wrath he yields, 
And in his wife's embrace forgets the fields. 679 
1 V{She from Marpefla fprttng, 'divinely fair, 
" And matchlefs Idas, more than tnan in war; 
" The God of day ador'd the mother's charms; 
" Againft the God the father bent his arms : 
€ \ Th'affliifted pair their forrows to proclaim, 675: 
" From Cleopatra chang'd this daughter's name* 



Bat Meleager, Oencus* fon, at length 
- Slew him, the hunters gathering and the hounds - 
*""■ ' Of num'rous cities; for a boar fo vaft 

Might not be vanqaiih'd by the pow'r of few ; 
And many to their funeral piles he font. > 
Ver. 663.] Ogilby is faithful to his pattern : 
For the boar's head and bridled fkiri, a jar 
Diana ftirr'd, which rais'd that bloody war. 

"Ver. 666.] Our poet feems to have pleafed himfelf with this 
verfe, and accordingly tranfplanted it into his imitation of Horace, 
cpiff. ii. of book ii : 

Hopes after hopes of pious Papifts fail'd, 
While mighty William's thundering arm prevail'd. 
And an omiflion by our tranflator is not contemptible in Ogilby: 
Nor durft without their walls and works appear, 
Though puifjant and numerous they were. 
vol. in. L 
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" And calVd Alcyone i a name to (bow 

4< The father's grief, the trovroing ix¥^h«r^ 

woe.") 
To h$r the chief retired from Item debate, 
But found no peace from fierce Alth&a'&hate a dto 
Althaea's hate th* unhappy warriwr drew, 
Whofe lucklefs hand his royal onck flew i 
She beat the ground , and calj'd the pow'rsbfneadi 
On her own fon to wreak her brother's death; 684 
Hell heard her curfes from the realms profound, 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly sound. 
In vain iEtolia her deliv'rer waits. 
War (hakes her walls, and thunders at hftrggtes:, 



Ver. 677, Alcyone 9 a nam* to fiow, Ac] It appears (faja. 
"Madam Dacier) by this paffage, and by ojthers already obferved, 
that the Greeks often gave names, as did the Hebrews, not only 
with refpeft to the circumftances, but likewife to the accidents 
which happened to the fathers and mothers of thofe tbey named ; 
thus Cleopatra is called Alcyone* from the lameawfons of her 
mother. I cannot but think this digreffion concerning 34** and 
Marpefia too long, and not very much to the ourpo jb» P. 

Ver. 683.] Our tranflator, though fubliine, by no flpeaas comes 
ap to the grandeur and folemnity of his original in thiaplace^ I 
will attempt a faithful reprefentation for die Englifh reader : 

Oft with her hands th* all-foftering eartfi (he ftfuck, 

Invoking Pluto and dread Proferpine* 

Prone on her knees, her bofom wet with teajaj ' 

To flay her fon : relentlefs Fury heard, 

Who walks the gloom of Erebus profound. 

Ver. 687.] Better, perhaps, with a flight tranfpofitkm, and a 
fubflitution of a £ngle word ; 
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She fent ambaffadors, a chofen band, 

Priefts of the Gods, and elders of the landj 69* 

Befought the chief to fave the finking ftate; 

Theirpray'rs were urgent,and their proffers great: 

(Full fifty acres of the richeft ground, 

Half pafture green, and half with vin'yard* 

crown'd.) 
His fuppliant father, aged Oeneus, came; $95 
His fillers follow'd; ev'n the vengeful dame, 
Althaea fues ; his friends before him fall : 
He Hands relentlefs, and rejedts 'em all. 
Mean while the vi&or's (houts afcend the fkies; 
The walls are fcaPd; the rolling flames arife ; 700 



In vain jEtolia her deliv'rer calls ; 

War (hakes her gates, and thimders at her <walh : 

Jtfptd&y as much the fame rhyme immediately recurs, 

Ver. 694.] The original prescribes. 

Half flmgk-land cltar'd, and half with vineyards crown 'd. 
Ver. 695.] Our translator makes fhort work with his original 
in.fhis place, graced by a fimplieity and pathos, to which no praift 
can de> more than jtiftiee, and much left, therefore, my literal repr* 
1 of it: 

Much Oeneus, warriour old, with prayers befought; 
Oft clomb his lofty chamber, oft his doors 
For entrance (hook, and begg'd on bended knees. 
His reverend mother and his fitters urged 
Their frequent prayers ; more ftubborn ftiH he grew : 
His friends, and dear aflbciates, frequent fued ; 
Nor thefe could move his unrelenting foul. 
Now on his chamber beats the ftorm of war; 
Their freafcends the towers; their city flames. 
b 2 
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At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 
With piercing cries, and fupplicating tears; . 
She paints the horrours of a conquer'd town, 
The heroes flain, the palaces o'erthrown, 704 
The matrons ravifh'd, the whole race enflav'd: 
The warriour heard, hevanquifti'd, andhefav'd. 
ThTEtolians, longdifdain'd, now took their turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, « 
Nor flay, 'till yonder fleets afeend in fire: 710 



Vcr. 703. She paints the horrours of a conquer* d town, 
The heroes flain , the palaces o'er thrown y 
The matrons r&vijk'd> the whole race enjlanfd^\ 

It is remarkable with what art Homer here in a few words foms op 
the raiferies. of a city taken by aflault. 

It had been unpardonable for Cleopatra to have made a long 
reprefentation to Meleager of thefe miferies, when every moment 
that kept him from the battle could not be fpared. It is alfo to be 
bbferved how perfectly the features of Meleager refemble Achilles; 
* they are both brave men, ambitious of glory, both of them 
defcribed as giving viclory to their feveral armies while they fought, 
and both of them implacable in their refentment. Euftathios. P, 

Ogilby, with little chaftifement, is a more faithful and no inele- 
gant copy of the original : 

Their people flain, their town in flames devour'd, 
Their youth inflav'd, their wives and maids deflowr'd. 
Rous' d by her plaints and her rejiftlefs charms, 
The ivarriourflarts, and girds his glittering arms, 

Ver. 709.] There is fome difficulty in the original paflage; and 
I judge from the flovenly manner, in which our poet has run ove* 
it, that he had no diftindl perception of it's meaning. The follow* 
ing attempt!* literal; 
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Accept the prefents ; draw thy conqu'ring fword ; 
And be amongft our guardian Gods adorM. 
Thus he: the ftern Achilles thus reply'd, 
My fecond father, and my rev'rend guide: 714 
Thy friend, believe me, no fuch gifts demands, 
And afks no honours from a mortal's hands : 
Jove honours me, and favours my defigns ; 
His pleafure guides me, and his will confines : 
And here I ftay, (if fuch his high beheft) 719 
While life's warm fpirit beats within my breaft. 



Ah! be not thou like-minded! ' let, my friend! 
No daemon thus incline thee : for lefs praife 
Awaits thine aid, if fire mould feize our (hips : 
Receive thefe gifts, and be a God to Greece. 
If without gifts and prayers thou ward the foe, 
The fame thy danger, but thine honour lefs. 

Ver. 713. Achilles' s anfwer to Phcenix.] The character of 
Achilles is excellently fuftained in all his fpeeches : to Ulyfles he 
returns a flat denial, and threatens to leave the Trojan fhores in, the 
morning : to Phoenix he gives a much gentler anfwer, and begins 
to mention Agamemnon with lefs difrefpect 'Argufy ifpi : after Ajax 
had fpoken, he feems determined not to depart, but yet refufes to 
bear arms, till it is to defend his own fquadron. Thus Achilles 's 
character is every where of a piece : he begins to yield, and not to 
have done fo, would not have fpoke him a man ; to have made 
him perfectly inexorable, had fhewn him a monfter. Thus the poet 
draws the heat of his paffion cooling by flow degrees, which is very 
natural : to have done other wife, had not been agreeable to Achilles'* 
temper, nor the reader's expectation, to whom it would have been 
(hocking to have feen him pa (Ting from the greateft ftorm of anger 
to a quiet calmnefs. Eu ft at hi us, P. 

Ver. 720. While life's ivarmfftir it beats tutthin my breaft. ] Eu- 
ftathiut obferves here with a great deal of penetration, that thefe 

L 3 
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Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart 1 
No more moleft me on Atrides* part : 
Is it for him thefe tears are taught to flow* 
For him thefe forrows ? for my mortal foe ? 7 * 4 
A gen'rous friendfliip no cold medium know*, 
Bums with one love, with onerefentment glows; 
One fhould our int'refts, and our paffions bej 
My friend muft hate the man that injures me. 
Do this, my Phcenix* 'tis a gen'rous part; ftg 
And (hare my realms , my honours , and my heart. 
Let thefe return : our voyage, or our ftay, 
Reft undetermin'd 'till the dawning day*: 



words of Achilles include a fort of oracle, which he does not 
underftand : for it fometimes happens, that men full .of their objeds 
fay things, which befides the fenfe natural and plain to every body, 
include another fupernatural, which they themfelves do not under. 
Hand, and which is underftood by thofe only who have penetration 
enough to fee through the obfeurity of it. Thus Oedipus often 
fpeaks in Sophocles ; and holy fcripture furnifhes us With great 
examples of enthufiaftick fpeeches, which have a double fenfe,. 
Here we manifeftly fee that Achilles in fpeaking a very fimple and 
common things foretells without thinking of it, that his abode on 
that fatal fhore will equal the courfe of his life, and confequently 
that he (hall die there : and this double meaning gives a (enfiblc 
plea fu re to the reader. Dacier. J\ 

More exaclly, with this alteration : 

While Jlrengtb my knees, and bteath pervades my breaft, 

Ver. 73 1.] The whole of his author's fenfe may be thus com*, 
prifed : 

Let thefe return; reft thw : the dawning day 
Our voyzgtjball determine, or our ftay. 
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. He ceas'd; theft order'd for the fage's bed 
A warmer couch with nym'rous carpets fprted* 
With that, fbefh Aj&x his long filence broke, 7 jf 
Atld thus, impatieht, to Ulyfles fpoke. 

Hetu* let us ga-^-why wafte we time in vain t 
See-Whtt eflfe& our low fubmiffions gain! 
Lik'd or not lik'd, his words we muft relate, 
The Greeks exped: them, and our heroes wait. 740 
Proud as he is, that iroh-heart retains 
Its ftubborn purpofe, and his friends difdains* 
Stertt, and unpitying! if a brother bleed, 
Ota juft atonement, we remit the deed; 
•A fire the {laughter of his fon forgives; fai 
The price of blood difcharg'd.themurd'ref lives : 

Vcr. 733.] More Fully to his author, thus : 
He ceas'd ; and bade Patroclus then to fpread 
A warmer covering on the fage's bed. 

Vcr. 737. The fpeechof Ajdx.] I have before fpoken of thil 
fhort foldier-like fpeech of Ajax ; Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus fays of 
it, * c That the perfon who entreats moft, and with moft liberty, 
" who fuppHcates moft, and prefles molt, is Ajax." It is probable 
that Ajax fifes up when he fpeaka the word, Let its go. He does not 
vouchsafe to addrefs himfelf to Achilles, but turns himfclf to Ulyfles, 
and fpeaks with a martial eloquence* P. 

Ver. 738,] This goes beyond the purpofe of his original in 
contemptuous reflexion. I would propofe Amply, 
No /raits our miffion and per/uafions gain, 

Ver, 746. The price of blood di/cbarg'd.] It was the cuftom for 
the murderer to go into banimment one year ; but if the relations 
«f the perfon murdered were willing, the criminal by paying them 

«-4 
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The haughtieft hearts at length their rage refign, 
And gifts can conquer ev'ry foul but thine. 
The Gods that unrelenting breaft have fteel'd, 
And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield. 
One woman-flave was ravifli'd from thy arms: 75 1 
Lo, fev'n are offer'd, and of equal charms. 



a certain fine, might buy off the exile, and remain at home. (It 
may not be amifs to obferve, that arwu, quafe 0tw, properly fignifies 
amulft paid for murder.) Ajax Aims up this argument with a 
great deal of ftrength : We fee, fays he, a brother forgive the 
murder of his brother, a father that of his fon : but Achilles will 
not forgive the injury offered him by taking away one captive . 
woman. Euftathius. P. 

Our tranflator is too concife and bitter. Thus ? 
Achilles ftill refufes to controul 
The fix'd refentment of his ftubborn foul. 
That foul no foft remembrances can move, 
Fierce as he is! of our diftinguifh'd love. 

Ver> 747 • ] The following couplet is more agreeable to Homer's 
fenfe, than this general reflexion of the tranflator : 
And, whilft revenge and perfecution ceafe, 
Enjoys his home and focial life in peace* 

Ver. 749.] This is too ftrongly put, and was tranfplanted hither 
from his elegy : 

Lo ! thefe were they, whofe fouls the Furies fteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
I would propofe an alteration ftri&ly correfpondent to his original : 

The Gods thine unrelenting breaft have fteel'd, 
And fumijb'd with a mind that cannot yield. 

Ver. 752.] Thus, with greater fidelity : 

Lo ! for one damfel ravifh'd from thine arms, 

What numerous gifts ! with feven of matchle/s charms. 
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Then hear, Achilles! be of better mind; 
Revere thy roof, and to thy guefts be kind; 
And know the men, of all the Grecian hoft, 75$ 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moll. 
Oh Soul of battles, and thy people's guide ! 
(To Ajax thus the firft of Greeks reply'd) 
Well haft thou fpoke; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my foul's on flame : 760 



Vcr. 754, Revere thy roof, and to thy guefts be kind.] Euftathius 
(ays there is fome difficulty in the original of this place* Why 
fhould Ajax draw an argument to influence Achilles, by putting 
him in mind to reverence his own habitation ? The latter part of 
the verfe explains the former : we, fays Ajax, are under your roof, 
and let that protect us from any ill ufage ; fend us not away from 
your houfe with contempt, who came hither as friends, as fuppli- 
cants, as embafladors. P. 

Ven 75S-] This is not exact to Homer, I would propofe, 

Confider us, of all the Grecian hoft 
. RefpeBing thee, by thee refpe&ed, moft. 

Ven 759. Well haft thou /poke ; but at the tyrant's name My rage 
rekindles.] We have here the true pi dure of an angry man, and 
nothing can be better imagined to heighten Achilles 's wrath; he 
owns that reafon will induce him to a reconciliation, but his anger 
is too great to liften to reafon. He fpeaks with refpeft to them, 
bat upon mentioning Agamemnon, he flies into rage : anger is in 
nothing more like madnefs, than that madnefs will talk fenfibly 
enough upon any indifferent matter ; but upon the mention of the 
fubjeft that caufed their diforder, they fly out into their ufual ex- 
travagance. P. 

I would banifti a flovenly and inelegant form of fpeech and pro- 
duce a nearer refemblance to the author, thus : 

Thy words have pleas 1 d me well : but at his name 
My bofom /wells, and all my pajjiom flame* 
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'Tis juft refentm«it, and becomes th#> btav«* 
DifgracM, dtfhoftour'd* lik« ths vileit flame I 
Return then heroes I aad our anfww bear* 
The glorious combat is no mote my eat*; 
Not 'till amidft yoft* finking navy (Iain, ^6; 
The blood of Greeks (hall dye the fable maim 
Not 'till the flames* by Hato*'* futy thrown, 
Confume your veflels,' and approach my ownj 
Juft there, th* impetuous homicide fhall ft and, 
There ceafe his battle, and there feel our hand. 770 
This faid , each prince a double goblet crown'di 
And caft a large libation on the ground; 
Then to their veffek, thro" the gloomy fhadetv 
The chiefs return ; divine Ulyffes leads. 



Ver. 761.] Thus Chapman : 

— ' m Y j»ft *&ratb will not care 

For all his cares 

Vet. 764.] This epithet ghthms il ntitlw from Homer, nor 
fuitaMe to the fcof e of the paffege t becaofe it was the purpose of 
Achilles to difpafage war and aggravate it's dangers. Our poet 
fhould have been contented with the word provided for him by his 
author, than which none could be more pertinent to the occafioa : 

The bloody combat is no more my care. 

The remainder of the fpeech is excellently done* 

Ver. 771.] He might have concluded the diftich of Homer jn 
an equal fpace : 

Then all a goblet drink, libations pay ; 
The chiefs return, Ulyffes leads the *mj. 
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Meantime Achilles' flaves prepared a bed, 775 
With fleeces, carpets, and foft linen fpread: 
There, *till the facred morn reftor'd the day, 
In flumbers fweet the rev'rend Phoenix lay. 
But in his inner tent, an ampler fpace, 
Achilles flept j and in his warm embrace 
Fair Diomede of the Lefbian race. 
Laft, for Patroclus was the couch prepaid, 
Whofe nightly joys the beauteous Iphis fhar'd; 
Achilles to his friend confign'd her charms, 
WhenScyros fell before his conqu'ringarms. 785 

And now th'ele&ed chiefs whom Greece had 
fent, 
Pafs'd thro* the hofts, and reached the royal tent. 
Then rifing all, with goblets in their hands, 
The peers, and leaders of th* Achaian bands 
Hail'd their return: Atrides firft begun. 790 

Say what fuccefs? divine Laertes* fon! 
Achilles* high refolves declare to all; 
Returns the chief, or muft our navy fall? 

Ver. 775.] Thus, more exactly : 

Straight, as Patroclus bade, his people fpread. 
With linen, quilts, and wool, a warmer bed. 
And our poet would have done better by preferving xhtfiur lines of 
his author in an equal number : but he was too apt to regard the 
pure fimplicity of ancient pocfy, as meannefs and infipidity, 

Ver. 792.] Ogilby has clearly expreffed his author : 
Will he from hoftile flames defend our fleet, 
Or fwells his heart with indignation yet ? 
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Great king of nations ! (Ithacus reply*d) 
Fix'd is his wrath, unconquer'd is his pride; 795 
He flights thy friendfhip, thy propofals fcorns, 
And thus implorM, with fiercer fury burns. 
To fave our army, and our fleets to free, 
Is not his care; but left to Greece and thee. 
Your eyes fhallvie w when morning paints the fky , 
Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly, 801 
Us too he bids our oars and fails employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav'n-protedted Troy; 
For Jove o'erfhades her with his arm divine, 
Infpires her war* and bids her glory fliine. 805 
Such was his word: what farther he declarM, 
Thefe facred heralds and great Ajax heard. 



Ver. 799.] For more fidelity, and to avoid too great affinity 
of rhymes, I would propofe this fubftitution : 

And threatening fays, when morn reflores the day, 
His (hips (hall traverfe back the watry way. 

Ver. 806. Such was his word.] It may be a(ked here why 
Ulyffes fpeaks only of the anfwer which Achilles made him at firft, 
and fays nothing of the difpofition to which the difcourfes of 
Phoenix and Ajax had brought him. The queftion is eafily 
anfwered ; it is becaufe Achilles is obftinate in his refentment j and 
that, if at length a little moved by Phoenix, and (haken by Ajax, 
he feemed difpofed to take arms, it is not out of regard to the 
Greeks, but only to fave his own fquadron, when Hector, after 
having put the Greeks to the fword, (hall come to infult it. Thus 
this inflexible man abates nothing of his rage. It is therefore prudent 
in Ulyffes to make this report to Agamemnon, to the end that being 
put out of hopes of the aid with which he flattered himfelf, he 
may concert with the leaders of the army the meafures neceffary to 
fave his fleet and troops. Euftathius. P 9 
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But Phcenix in his tent the chief retains, 
Safe to tranfport him to his native plains, 
When morning dawns : if other he decree, 810 
His age is facred, and his choice is free. 

Ulyffes ceas'd: the great Achaian hoft, 
With forrow feiz'd, in confirmation loft, 
Attend the ftern reply. Tydides broke 
The gen'ral iilence, and undaunted fpoke. 8ij 
Why fliould we gifts to proud Achilles fend? 
Or ftrive with pray'rs his haughty foul to bend? 
His country's woes he glories to deride, 
And pray'rs will burft that fwelling heart with 

pride. 
Be the fierce impulfe of his rage obey'd, 8ao 
Our battles let him, or defert, or aid; 



Vcr. 816. Why Jhould W gifts, &c] Thisfpeech is admirably 
adapted to the character of Diomed, every word is animated with 
a martial courage, and worthy to be delivered by a gallant foldier. 
He advifed fighting in the beginning of the book, and continues 
ftill in that opinion ; and he is no more concerned at the fpeech of 
Achilles now, than he was at that of Agamemnon before. P* 

Thus with greater accuracy : 

Why ivoukTft thou gifts to proud Achilles fend ? 
Why ftrive with pray'rs, O / prince, his foul to bend I 
But our poet has exhibited the whole paflagc in difguife. Chapman, 
on whom he caft his eye, will (hew his deviations : 

Would God, Atrides, thy requeft were yet to undertake, 

And all thy gifts unoffer'd him : he's proud enough befide, 

But this ambaflage, thou haft fcnt, will make him burft with fruit* 

But let us fuffer him to ftay, or go at his defire ; 

Fight,when hisftomacheferveshim beft,or when Jove (hall infpire. 
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Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit; 
That, to his madnefs, or to heav*n commit, 
What for ourfelvcs we can, is atways ours j 
This night, let due repaft refrefh our powr's ; %*f 
(For ftrength confifts in fpirits and in blood, 
And thofo are ow'd to gen'rous wine and food) 
But when the rofy Meffenger of day 
Strikes the blue mountains with her* golden ray, 
RangM at the (hips, let all our fquadrons (hine, 
In flaming arms, a long-extended line: Sji 
In the dread front let great Atrides ftand, 
The firft in danger, as in high command. 



Ver. 823.] After this a verfc of the original is fupprefled, to 
the following purport : 

But come, obey we all th' advice I give* 

Ver, 824.] This vcrft is an interpolation of the tranflator. 

Vet, 826.} Oar poet, in my opinion, has not conducted this 
fcntinienfi with his cuftomary elegance and ingenuity* Hie leadci 
wiB not he difpieafed with Ogilby ; he is more faithful, and Ropt 
appeals to have eonfulted him on this occafion* 

Now let us reft, and comfort our fad fouls. 

With favoury dimes and refremrhg bowls : 

Wine ftrength recruits, and fainting courage cheaj* : 

And, when the rofie-fingei'd morn appears, 

Before the fleet, with all thy army ftand, 

And in the van iacourage and ctmmani* 

The princes all Tydides fpeech approve* 
Admire his wifedom and his valour love* 
libations paid, they to their tents repair, 
Where gentle fleep filene'd difturbing ca*e. 
It is eafy to fee, that even {paring correction would mate tbefc lines, 
BPCtncfcly tolerable, but poetically beautiful. 
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Shouts of acclaim the lift'ning heroes raife, 
Then each to heav'n the due libations pays ; 835 
*Till fleep defcending o'er the tents, beftows 
The grateful bleffings of defir'd repofe. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



THE NIGHT -ADVENTURE OF DIOMED AND ULYSSES. 

TTPONthe refufal of Achilles to return to the army, the 
diftrefs of Agamemnon is defcribed in the moft lively 
manner. He takes no reft that night, but pajfes through 
the camp, awaking the leaders, and contriving all poffible 
_ methods for the publickfafety. Menelaus, Neftor, Ulyjfes, 
and Diomed, are employed in raifing the reft of the captains. 
They call a council of war, and determine to fend Jcouts 
into the enemy 9 s camp, to learn their pofture, and difcover 
their intentions. Diomed undertakes this hazardous enter- 
prize, and makes choice of Ulyffes for his companion. In 
their paffage they furprife Dolon, whom HeSlor had fent 
en a like defign to the camp of the Grecians. From him 
they are informed of the Jituation of the Trojan and 
auxiliary forces, and particularly of Rhefus, and the 
Thracians who were lately arrived. They pafs on with 
fuccefs; kill Rhefus , with f ever al of his officers, andfeize 
the famous horfes of that Prince, with which they return 
in triumph to the camp. 

The fame night continues; the &ene lies in the two 
camps. P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

IT is obfervable, fays Euftathius, that the poet very artfully 
repairs the lofs of the laft day by this noclurnal ftratagem ; and 
it is plain that fuch a contrivance was nectffary : the army was 
difpirited, and Achilles inflexible; but by ' the fuccefs of this 
adventure theTcak is turned in favour of the Grecians. P. 
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ALL night thechiefsbeforetheirveffelslay f 
And loft in fleep the labours of the day > 
All but the king; with various thoughts oppreft, 
His country's cares lay rolling in his breaft. 



Ver. i.] Chapman and Ogilby have preferred, but in coarfe 
verification, the pleafing figure of their original, 4 which Pope and 
Cowpcr, to my great furprife, have entirely neglecled. The fol- 
lowing tranflation is in the ftile of Homer : 

Clofe in their (hips the Grecian chieftains lay, 
All, through the night, in fleep 's foft fetters bound : 
But Atreus' fon, great ihepherd of the hoft, 
Sweet fleep poflefft not, toft from thought to thought. 

Perhaps, (bme readers may not recollect, that Broome has freely ren- 
dered a confidcrable part of this book in the ftyle of Milton, They f 
who love a companion of poetical talents, will be much gratified 
by the fpirited execution of that pleafing verifier, 

Ver. 3. All but the king, &c.] Homer here with a very fmall 
alteration repeats the verfes which begin the fecond book : he intro- 
duces Agamemnon with the fame pomp, as he did Jupiter: -he 
afcribes to the one the fame watchfulness over men, as the other 
exercifed over the Gods, and Jove and Agamemnon are the only 
perfons awake, while heaven and earth are afleep. Euftathius. P. 
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As when by lightnings Jove's aetherial pow*r j 
Foretells the rattling hail, or weighty fhow'r, 
Or fends foft fnows to whiten all the ftiore, 
Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar; 
By fits one flafti fucceeds as one expires, 
And heav'n flames thick with momentary fires. 
So burfting frequent from Atrides* breaft, n 
Sighs following fighs his inward fears confefh 
Now o'er the fields, deje&ed, he furveys 
From thoufand Trojan fires the mounting blaze ; 



Ver. 7. Or fend foft fnvws^\ Scaliger's criticifm againft this 
paffage, that it never lighted* and fnows at the feme time, it fuf- 
ficiently refuted by experience. See Boffu of the epic poem, lib. iii. 
c. 7. and Barnes's note on this place, P. 

Ver. 8. Or bids the Brazen throat of *war to roar.] There i* 
fomething very noble and fublime in this image ; the <vqft jaw of 
war is an expreflion that very poetically reprefentsthevoraciouioeia 
of war, and gives us a lively idea of an infatiate moniier* Eu-> 
ftathius. . P» 

Ver. 9. Bj fits one flafb fucceeds, &c] It requires fome ikill 
in Homer to take the chief point of his fimilitudet ; he has often 
been mifunderftood in that refpeft, and his compatifons have fre- 
quently been Grained to comply with the fancies of commentators. 
This comparifon which is brought to illuftrate the frequency of 
Agamemnon's fighs, has been ufually thought to ftfreftot m general 
the groans of the king; whereas what Homer had iu his view, was 
only the quick fucedfion of them. P* 

. This beautiful explanatory couplet is fokly due Id the lively 
invention of the tranflator. 

Ver. 15. Now o'er the fields, &c] Ariftotle anfwers a triticifn* 
of fome cenfurers of Homer on this place. They a(ked how it wa$ 
that Agamemnon, (hut up in his tertt at the night, could fee the 
Trojan camp at one view* and the fleet at another, as the poet re* 
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Hears in the paffing wind their raufick blow, 1 j 
And marks diftind: the voices of the foe. 
Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaft, 
Anxious he forrows for th* endanger'd hoft. 
He rends his hairs, in facrifice to Jove, 
And fues to him that ever lives above : to 



prefenttk? It is, (fays Ariftotle) only a metaphorical manner of 
fpeech j to caft one's eyes, means but to refiecl upon, or to revolve in 
one's mind: and that employed Agamemnon's thoughts in his tent, 
which had been the chief object of his eyes the day before. P. 

Moft exaclly, with this alteration : 

Now o'er the field, with panting heart, admires 
The mounting blaze from thoufand Trojan fires : 

hid not the fame rhyme too recently occurred. 

Oar poet's note on this verfe is borrowed from Dacier. And, 

for my own part, I fhould rather fuppofe, that Agamemnon, unable 

and unwilling to deep, had left, open the curtains of his tent, and 

actually faw the light from the Trojan fires. 

Ver. 15.] I would propofe a diftinft reprefentaiion of the 
author: 

% Hears in each paffing gale the mufic blow 
Of pipe and lute, and tumult of the foe. 

Chapman's tranflation of the paflage pleafes me : 

AdmirM the multitude of fires, that gilt the Phrygian (hade, 
• And heard the founds of fifes and fhawmes, and tumults foldiers 
made. 

Ver. 17.] This is an impropriety of the tranfiator. Agamem- 
non could notlook backwards, for he was at his fhip. Thus ? 
Now, as his eyefurmeys the fleet and coaft — . 

Ver. 19. He rends his hairs in facrifice to Jove.] I know this 
aftion of Agamemnon has been taken only as a common expreflion 
of grief, and fo indeed it was rendered by Accius, as cited by Tolly, 
*Tuf. Quseft. 1, iii. Scindent dolore identidem intonfam comam. But 

M 4 
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Inly he groans ; while glory and defpair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thoufand cares his lab 'ring breaft revolves; 
To feek fage Neftor now the chief refolves, 
With him, in wholefome counfels, to debate ay 
What yet remains to fave th* afflidted ftate. 
He rofe, and firft he caft his mantle round, 
Next on his feet the ftiining fandals bound; 



whoever reads the context will, I believe, be of opinion, that 
Jupiter is mentioned here on no other account than as he was ap- 
plied to in the offering of thefe hairs, in an humble fupplication to 
the offended Deity, who had fo lately manifefted his anger. P. 

Homer intends no more by this, than that Agamemnon tore his 
hair, as an expreflion of grief, with his eyes direded in the mean 
time to Jupiter, as if complaining and entreating. But our poetf 
found his notion in Chapman's tranflation : 

He rent bis haire up by the roots, i&facrifice to Jove* 

Ver. 21.] We might difpenfe with the fuperfluities of inven- 
tion, and refcind thus, without detriment to the paflage, or treachery 
to the original : 

Deep groans his heart, a thoufand cares revolves; 

To feek fage Neftor — . 

Ver. 27. He rofe, and firft he caft his mantle round.] I fancy it 
will be entertaining to the reader, to obferve how well the poet at 
all times fuits his defcriptions to the circumftances of the perfons ; 
we muft remember that this book continues the. actions of one night ; 
the whole army is now afleep, and Homer takes this opportunity to 
give us a defcription of feveral of his heroes fuitableto their proper 
characters. Agamemnon, who is every where defcribed as anxious 
for the good of his people, is kept awake by a fatherly care for 
their prefervation. Menelaus, for whofe fake the Greeks had fuffeicd 
fo greatly, (hares all their misfortunes, and is reftlefs while they are 
in danger. Neftor, a provident, wife, old man, facrifices his reft 
even in the extremity of age, to hia love for his country. Ulyflcs* 
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A lion's yellow fpoils his back conceal *d; 
His warlike hand a pointed jav'lin held. 30 
Meanwhile his brother, preft with equal woes, 
Alike deny'd the gift of foft repofe, 



a perfon next to Neftor in wifdom, is ready at the firft fummons ; 
he finds it hard, while the Greeks fuffer, to corapofe himfdf to 
deep, but is eafily awaked to march to their defence ; but Diomed, 
who is every where defcribed as a daring warriour, fleeps uncon- 
cerned at the nearnefs of the enemy, and is not awaked without 
fome violence : he is faid to be afleep, but he fleeps like a foldier 
in compleat arms. 

I could not pafs over one circumftance in this place in relation 
to Neftor. It is a pleafure to fee what care the poet takes -of his 
favourite counfellor : he defcribes him lying in a foft bed, wraps 
him op in a warm cloak, to preferve his age from the coldnefs of 
the night ; bat Diomed, a gallant young hero, fleeps upon the 
ground in open air ; and indeed every warriour is drefled in arms 
peculiar to that feafon : the hide of a lion or leopard is what they 
all put on, being not to engage an enemy, but to meet their friends 
in council. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 29.] We fee nothing of the pidlurefque imagery, prefented 
by the original, in this tranflation. Though I hefitate at Mr. Cow- 
pet's acceptation of the epithet httyww, his verfion, tho' ambiguous, 
has an elegance and propriety, which could not be exceeded : 

o'er his fhoulders, next, he threw • 

Of arapleft fize a lion's tawny fkin, 

That fwept his footfteps, dappled o'er with blood ; 

Then took his fpear. 

The vicious rhymes of our tranflator might be mended thus, 
without any difficulty ; 

A lion's yellow /foil his back enfolds ; 
His warlike hand a pointed javelin holds. 

■ Ver. 3 1.] The literal fenfe of Homer is not preferved here. I 
had made the following attempt at a faithful verfion; which points 
oat alfo the proper conftruttion of the original, unobferved by the 
•ditors : the rhymes, however, are not pure. 
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Laments for Greece; that in his caufe before 
So much had fuffer'd, and muft fuffier more. 
A leopard's fpotted hide his (houlders fpread ; jj 
A brazen helmet glittcrM on his head; 
Thus (with a jav'lin in his hand) he went 
To wake Atrides in the royal tent. 
Already wak'd, Atrides he defcry'd, 
His armour buckling at his veffers fide. 40 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun: 
Why puts my brother his bright armour on? 
Sends he fome fpy, amidft thefe filent hours, 
To tryyon'camp, and watch the Trojan pow'rs ? 
But fay, what hero fhall fuftain that talk? 45 
Such bold exploits uncommon courage afk; 
Guidelefsjalonejthroughniglit'sdarkfhadetoga, 
And 'midft a hoftile camp explore the foe. 



No lefs alarm his anxious brother held* 
(Since nor his eyes the hand of deep had &al*d) 
Left ills through him befall the Grecian hoft, 
Who fpacious feas, to war on Troy, had croft* 

Ver. 38.] Oar poet here fuppreffes a portion of his author, 
which may be reprefented thus: 

Great fovereign of the Greeks : and, like a God, 
Receiv'd by them with reverential awe. 

Ver. 43. Sends he fome fpy , &c] Menelaus in this place ftarts 
a defign, which is afterwards propofed by Neftor in council \ the 
poet knew that the project would come with greater weight from 
the age of the one, than from the youth of the other j and that the 
valiant would be ready to execute a defign* which to wneifthle * 
counfellor had formed, Euftathius. X. 
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To whom the king. In fuch diftrefs we ftand, 
No vulgar counfels our affairs demand; 50 

Greece to preferve, is now no eafy part, 
But a(ks high wifdom, deep defign, and art. 
For Jove averfe our humble pray'r denies, 
And bows his head to Hedtor's facrifice. 
What eye has witnefs'd, or what ear believ'd, 55 
In one great day, by one great arm atchiev'd, 
Such wond'rous deeds as He&or'shand has done, 
And we beheld, the laft revolving fun? 



Ver. 53. Prafr, changed from vows, of the firft edition, 
becaufe bonus followed. 

Ver. 57. Such nvond'rous deeds as Heclor*s hand, &c] We hear 
Agamemnon in this place launching into the praifes of a gallant 
enemy ; but if any one think that he raifes the actions of Heeler 
too high, and fets him above Achilles himfelf, this objection will 
vtnUh, if he conftders that he commends him as the braveft of 
mere men, but dill he is nor equal to Achilles, who was defcended 
from a Goddefs. Agamemnon undoubtedly had Achilles in hit 
thoughts when he fays, 

Sprung from no God, Sec. 
But his anger will not let him even name the man whom he thai 
obliquely praifes. Euftathius proceeds fc o obferve, that the poet 
•(bribes the gallant exploits of Hector to his piety ; and had he not 
been favoured by Jove, he had not been thus victorious. 

He alfo remarks that there is a double tautology in this fpeech of 
Agamemnon, as ftfi* and ibx%%w $ piifpsf* fwiiio-urfxt, and Sjj* *$*%*• 
This proceeds from the wonder which the king endeavours to ex- 
prefs at the greatnefs of Hector's actions : he labours to make his 
words anfwer the great idea he had conceived of them ; and while 
his mind dwells upon the fame object, he falls into the fame man* 
per of expreffing it. This is very natural to a perfon in his ck- 
camftances, whofe thoughts are as it were pent up, and ftruggle for 
an utterance. P. 
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What honours the belov'd of Jove adorn ! 59 
Sprung from no God, and of no Goddefs born, 
Yet fuch his a&s, as Greeks unborn (hall tell, 
And curfe the battle where their fathers fell. 
Now fpeed thy hafty courfe along the fleet, 
There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete; 
Ourfelf to hoary Neftor will repair; 6$ 

To keep the guards on duty, be his care; 
(For Neftor's influence beft that quarter guides, 
Whofe fon with Merion, o'er the watch prefides.) 
To whom the Spartan : Thefe thy orders bome, 
Say fhall I ftay, or with difpatch return? 70 
There fhalt thou ftay, (thekingof men reply'd)} 
Elfe may we mifs to meet, without a guide, > 
The paths fo many, and the camp fo wide. ) 
Still, with your voice, the flothful foldiers raife, 
Urge by their father's fame, their future praife. 



Ver. 69.] The brevity, with which our tranflator conducls tbefc 
fliort fpeeches and replies, is, in my opinion, judicioufly adopted* 
On thefe occafions, if the full meaning of the author be preferved, 
and a perfpicuous connection, we lofe nothing but uninterefHng 
phrafes ; no elegances of fentiment, and no beauties of expreffion. 

Ver. 73. The paths fo many, &c] It is plain from this verfe, 
as well as from many others, that the art of fortification was in 
fome degree of perfection in Homer's days : here are lines draw,n, 
that traverfe the camp every way ; the (hips are drawn up in the 
manner of a rampart, and Tally ports made at proper diftances, 
that they might without difficulty either retire or iffue out, as the 
occafion (hould require. Euftathius. P; 

Ver. 75.] This verfe, in my opinion, mifreprefents the ioun- 



\- 
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Forget we now our ftate and lofty birth ; 76 

Not titles here, but works, muft prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below ; 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 
This faid, each parted to his fev'ral cares ; 80 
The king to Neftor's fable (hip repairs ; 
The fage protedtor of the Greeks he found 
Stretch *d in his bed with all his arms around ; 
The various-colour'd fcarf, the ftiield he rears, 
The fhining helmet, and the pointed fpears : 85 
The dreadful weapons of the warriour's rage, 
That, old in arms, difdain'd the peace of age. 
Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 
The hoary monarch rais'd his eyes, and faid, 89 



tion of Homer; who means, that every man mould be called by his 
name, as a mark of familiarity, equality, and affability in the fpeaker. 
But our poet followed Dacier, and Ogilby : 

Bidding them mind their noble parentage ; 
who have the authority of Euftathius on their fide. 
. Ver. 76.] This alfo rcfembles Ogilby : 

Waving <vain pride •, let us no labour fcorn. 

Ver. 80.] Ogilby adheres with much more clofenefs to the 
words of Homer, and may be read with patience : 

His brother thus difpatch'd, the general went 
Where Neftor lay repofing in his tent : 
Two fpears, his corflet, cafque, and glittering (hield, 
And belt flood by, which in the bloudy field 
He alwaies wore, where-e'er he did engage, 
Not yet indulging fliff and feeble age. 
His arm fupportedhis much honour'd£W, 
When ;hus the hero to Atrides/W. 
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Whatartthou, fpeak, that on defigns unknown, 
While others fieep, thus range the camp alone; 
Seek'ft thou fome friend, or nightly centinel? 
Stand off, approach not, but thy purpofe tell. 
O fon of Neleus (thus the king rejofn'd) 
Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind ! 9$ 
Lo here the wretched Agamemnon ftands, 
TV unhappy gen'ral of the Grecian bands; 
Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend, 
And woes, that only with his life fhall end I 99 



Ver. 92. Seek'ft thou fame friend, or nightly centinel 7] It has 
been thought that Neftor afks this queftion upon the account of his 
fon Thrafymedes, who commanded the guard that night. He 
feems to be under fome apprehenfion left he fhouid have remitted the 
watch. And it may alfo be gathered from this paflage, that in thofe 
times the ufe of the watch-word was unknown; becaufe Neftor 
is obliged to croud feveral queftions together, before he can leara 
whether Agamemnon be a friend or an enemy. The fhortnefs of 
the queftions agrees admirably with the occafion upon which they 
were made ; it being neceflary that Neftor mould be immediately 
informed who he was, that patted along the camp : if a fpy, that 
he might ftand upon his guard; if a friend, that he might not 
caufe an alarm to be given to the army, by multiplying queftions. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver, 96. La here the wretched Agamemnon ftand:.} Euftathius 
obferves, that Agamemnon here paints his diftrefs in a very pathe- 
tical manner: while the meaneft foldier is at reft, the general 
wanders about difconfolate, and is fuperiour now in nothing fo 
much as in forrow : but this forrow proceeds not from a bafe abjed 
fpirit, but from a generous difpofition ; he is not anxious for the 
lofs of his own glory, but for the fufterings of his people : it is a 
noble forrow, and fprings from a commendable tendernefs and 
humanity. P. 

Ver. 99.] In this brevity he follows Dacier : •* Jupiter l'a, 
eondamne a des peines et a des travanx fans nombre, ct qui ae fini- 
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Scarce can my knees thefe trembling limbs fuftain. 
And fcarce my heart fupport its load of pain. 
No tafte of fleep thefe heavy eyes have known 1 
Confus'd, and fad, I wander thus alone, 
With fears diftra&ed, with no fix'd defign* 
And all my people's miferies are mine. ioj 
If ought of ufe thy waking thoughts fuggeft, 
(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy foul of reft) 
Impart thy counfel, and aflift thy friend; 
Now let us jointly to the trench defcend, 
At ev'ry gate the fainting guard excite, no 
Tir'd with the toils of day and watch of night : 
Elfe may the fudden foe our works invade, 
So near, and favour'd by the gloomy fhade. 
To him thus Neftor. Truft the pow'rs 

above, 
Nor think proud Hector's hopes confirm *d by 

Jove; 115 



'« ront que par fa mort. ? ' Og:lby and Chapman arc not amifs; of 
whom the latter is much more true to his original than our poet, 
and, for the fake of variety, (hall be presented to the reader : 

He anfwer'd : O! Neleides, grave honour of our hoft, 
'Tis Agamemnon thou maift know ; whom Jove affli&eth mod 
Of all the wretched men that live ; and will, whilft any breath 
Gives motion to my toiled lims, and beares me up from death, 
I walk the round thus, fince fweet fleepe, cannot inclofe mine eyes, 
Nor (hut thofe organs care breakes ope, for our calamities : 
My fcare is vehement for the Greeks, &c. 
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How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 
And the wife counfels of th* eternal mind? 
Audacious Heftor, if the Gods ordain, 
That great Achilles rife and rage again, 
What toils attend thee, and what woes remain? 
Lo faithful Neftor thy command obeys ; izi 
The care is next our other chiefs to raife : 
Ulyfles, Diomed we chiefly need ; 
Meges for ftrength, 0'ileus fam'd for fpeed. 
Some other be difpatch'd of nimbler feet, n 
To thofe tall fhips, remoteft of the fleet 
Where lye great Ajax and the king of Crete 
To roufe the Spartan I myfelf decree; 
Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 
Yet muft I taxhis floth, that claims no fhare ~ 130 
With his great brother in his martial care: 
Him it behov'd to ev'ry chief to fue, 
Preventing ev'ry part perform *d by you ; 
For ftrong neceflity our toils demands, 134 

Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 
To whom the king : With rev'rence we allow 
Thyjuft rebukes, yet learn to fpare them now. 
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Ver. 116.] This couplet is a mere interpolation by the fancy 
of the tranflator. 

Ver. 128.] There is nothing in the original correfponding to 
this verfe alfo. 
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My gen'rous brother is of gentle kind, 
He feems remifs, but bears a valiant mind; 139 
Thro* too much def 'rence to our fov'reign fvvay , 
Content to follow when we lead the way. 
But now, our ills induftrious to prevent, 
Long e'er the reft, he rofe, and fought my tent. 
The chiefs you nam'd, already, at his call, 
Prepare to meet us near the navy-wall; 145 
Affembling there, between the trench and gates t 
Near the night-guards, our chofen council waits. 



Ver. 138. My gen' rout brother is of gentle kind.] Agamemnon 
is every where reprefented as the greateft example of brotherly 
affection : and he at all times defends Menelaus, but never with 
more addrefs than now. Neftor had accufed Menelaus of (loth; 
the king is his advocate, but pleads his excufe only in part : he 
does not entirely acquit him, becaufe he would not contradict fa 
wife a man as Neftor; nor does he condemn him, becaufe his 
brother at this time was not guilty ; but he very artfully turns the 
imputation of Neftor to the praife of Menelaus ; and affirms, that 
what might feem to be remiflhefs in his character, was only a de- 
ference to his authority, and that his feeming inactivity was but an 
nnwillingnefs to act without command. Euftathius, P. 

Ver. 1 39.] This is not from Homer, but Ogilby : 
Though he hath courage, and a prudent heart* 
And our poet's tranflation bears but little fimilitude to it's original, 
in fome parts of this paflage. The following attempt is faithful : 
Oft he relaxes, and refufes toil ; 
Not from fupinenefs, or a fottifti mind, 
But me he views, and all my movements waits* 
Ver 1 43,] Exactly, thus : 

Before myfelfht rofe, and fought my tent : 
and fo all our poet's predeceffors. 
vol. in. N 
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Then none (faid Neftor) (hall his rule withftand, 
For great examples juftify command. 

With that, the venerable warriour rofe; 15* 
The (hining greaves his manly legs inclofe; 
His purple mantle golden buckles join'd, 
Warm with the fofteft wool, and doubly lin'd. 
Then ruftiing from his tent, he fnatch'd in hafte 
His fteely lance, that lighten'd as he paft. 1.5J 
The camp he traversal thro" the fleeping croud, 
Stopp'd at Ulyffes* tent, and call'd aloud. 
Ulyffes, fudden as the voice was fent, 
Awakes, ftarts up, and iffues from his tent. 159 
What new diftrefs, what fudden caufe of fright, 
Thus leads you wand 'ring in the filent night? 



Ver. 148.] Our tranflator owes obligation to Chapman here ; 

Why now, faid Neftor, none will grudge, nor his juft rule <witbftand;. 
Examples make excitements ftrong, and fweeten a command: 

which comprifes the fpirit, but nothing like the words, of his 

original, 

Ver. 150.] More conformably to his author, thutx 

With that, around his breaft his coat hi throws j 
, And mining,/^/ his grateful feet enclofe. 

Ver. 155.] This is extravagant enough; and our poet forgot, 
I mould think, that all this paft in the darkneft of the night. Homer 
(ays (imply : 

Pointed with brafs, his fturdy fpear he took* 

The cafe is different in ver. 175, where the fpeare were fixed 
upright without the tent, and might refleft the blaze of the Troja* 
fires. 
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O prudent chief! (the Pylian fage reply'd) 
Wife as thou art, be now thy wifdom try'd: 
Whatever means of fafety can be fought, 
Whatever counfels can infpire our thought, 165 
Whatever methods, or to fly or fight; 
All, all depend on this important night ! 

He heard, returned, and took his painted fhield : 
Then join'd the chiefs ,and follow *d thro* the field . 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
All (heath *d in arms , his brave companions round : 
Each funk in lleep, extended on the field, 
His head reclining on his bofly fhield. 



ycr. 162.] Scarcely a fingle feature of the original is preferred 
in this addrefs by the tranflator. Take a literal representation of 
the paflage : 

Neftor, the reverend warrior, thus replied t 
Laertes* (on divine, UlyflTesfage! 
Forbear difpleafure 'midft fuch woes of Greece. 
But come, fome others roufe we, whofe advice 
May bell be taken, or to flee, or fight. 

Ver. 172.] Thefe rhymes occurred almoft immediately above. 
Ogilby's verfion of this paflage, which I (hall give as it (lands, a 
little correction would render lefs exceptionable than that of Pope 
on this occafion : 

Straight in he fteps, and o'er his (boulders flings 
His glittering (hield; then marches withlhe kings ; 
And all to Diomede together went, 
Who lay completely arm'd without his tent, 
His foldiers deeping round him in the fields, 
Their heads fupported with their brazen (hieldf. 

»2 
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A wood of fpears ftood by, that fixt upright, 
Shot from their flafhing points a quiv'ring light. 
A bull's black hide compos *d thehero'sbed; 176 
A fplendid carpet rolPd beneath his head. 
Then, with his foot, old Neftor gently (hakes 
The flumb 'ring chief, and in thefe words awakes , 
Rife,fonof Tydeus! to the brave and ftrong 180 
Reft feems inglorious, and the night too long. 



Ver. 174. A wood of /pears ftood by, &c] The pi&ure here 
given us of Diomed deeping in his arms, with his foldiers about 
him, and the fpears flicking upright in the earth, has a near re- 
semblance to that in the firft book of Samuel, ch. xxvi. ver. 7. 
Baul lay fleeping within the trench , and his /pear ftuck in the ground 
mt his holfter ; hut Abner and the people lay round about him* P. 

Ver. 175.] More faithfully to the original, and more char*c- 
feriftically of the circumftance, thus: 

Shot, like Jove's lightning, a pale gleam of light; 

as Chapman, with great judgement : 

— . . caft a reflection round, 

like pallid lightnings thrown from Jove, 

Ver. 1 76.] Homer dictated, 
A wild bull's hide- — — : 
and, I fuppofe, our poet caft his eye on Ogilby; 
A piece of rowPd-up arras propt his head; 
who confulted Chapman : 

. .i his royall head had ftay 

On arras hangings, rolled up. , 

Yen 178.] More faithfully, with thefe corrections : 

Then, with his foot, the reverend Neftor (hakes 
The chief; and* wj& thefe chiding words, awakes. 
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Butfleep'ftthounow? when fromyon'hillthefofc 
Hangs o'er the fleet, and fhades our walls below? 

At this, foft flumber from his eyelids fled; 
The warriour faw the hoary chief, and faid, 185 
Wond'rons old man! whofe foul no refpite knows, 
Tho' years and honours bid thee feek repofe. 
Let younger Greeks our fteeping warriours wake; 
Dl fits thy age thefe toils to undertake. 
My friend, (he anfwer *d) gen'rous is thy care, 190 
Thefe toils, my fubjedts and my fons might bear* 



Ver. 182. From you bill the foe, &c] It is neceflary, if wt 
would form an exaft idea of the battles of Homer, to carry in ow 
minds the place where our action was fought. It will therefore be 
proper to enquire where that eminence flood, upon which the 
Trojans encamped this night. Euftathius is inclinable to believe it 
was Callicolone (the fituation of which you will find in the map of 
Homer's battles) but it will appear from whatDolon fays, ver. 487, 
(of He&or's being encamped at the monument of Ilus) that this 
eminence mod be the Tumulus on which that monument was fituate, 
and fo the old fcholiaft rightly explains it. P. 

Ver. 186.] No editor, or tranflator, appears to have caught 
the genuine fpirit of Diomed's reply to Neftor. There is a degree 
of vexation and peevifhnefs confpicuous throughout, arifing partly 
from this fudden interruption of his reft, and a mortification from 
being outdone in vigilance and activity by fo old a man. I will 
endeavour to reprefent the original, agreeably to my own notion of 
it > in a plain tranflation : 

Reftlefs old man ! thy toils no refpite know : 
And are there then no younger Greeks than thee 
To go this round, and wake the (lumbering chiefs ? 
Are thefe the wife contrivances of age i 

»3 
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Their loyal thoughts and pious love confpire 
To eafe a fov'reign, and relieve a fire. 
But now the laft defpair furrounds our hoft; 
No hour muft pafs, no moment muft be loft; 195 
Each fingle Greek, in this conclufive ftrife, 
Stands on the fharpeft edge of death or life : 
Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 
Employ thy youth as I employ my age; 
Succeed to thefe my cares , and roufe the reft ; 200 
He ferves me moft, who ferves his country beft« 

This faid, the hero o'jpr his fhoulders flung 
A lion's fpoils, that to his ankles hung; 
Then feiz *d hi s pond'rous lance , and ftrode along 



1 



Vcr. 194. But vow the laft defpair furrounds our bofi.] The 
different behaviour of Neftor upon the fame occafion, to different 
perfons, is worthy obfervation. Agamemnon was under a concern 
and deje&ion of fpirit from the danger of his army : to raife his 
courage, Neftor gave him hopes of fuccefs, and reprefented the 
ftate of affairs in the mod favourable view. But he applies himfelf 
to Diomed, who is at all times enterprifing and incapable of defpair, 
in a far different manner; he turns thedarkett fide to him, and gives 
the worft profpeft of their condition. This conduct (fays Eufta- 
thius) fhews a great deal of prudence : it is the province of wif- 
dom to encourage the dilheartened with hopes, and to qualify the 
forward courage of the daring with fears ; that the valour of the 
one may not fink through defpair, nor that of the other fly out into 
rafhnefs. P, 

Ver. 20!.] This verfe is mere interpolation, and an interpola- 
tion without merit, and moft unworthy of the former part of this 
fpeech, 1 which is finely tranflated. This attempt is more faithful 
to Homer : 

Succeed to thefe my cares, and viftant run 
To Toxxfcfwift Ajax and bold P by leus' fort. 
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Meges the bold, with Ajax fam'd for fpeed, 205 
The warrior rous M , and to th ' entrenchments led . 
And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard; 
A wakeful fquadron, each in arms prepar'd: 
Th'unweaiy *d watch their lift'ningleaders keep, 
And couching clofe, repel invading fleep. 210 
So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 
With toil protected from the prowling train ; 



Vcr. 207. And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard J\ It it 
ufual in poetry to pafs over little circumftances, and carry on the 
greater* Menelaus in this book was fent to call fome of the leaders ; 
fhe poet has too much judgment to dwell upon the trivial particulars 
of his performing his meflage, but lets us know by the fequel that 
he had performed it. It would have clogged the poetical narration 
to have told us how Menelaus waked the heroes to whom he was 
difpatched, and had been but a repetition of what the poet had fully 
defcribed before : he therefore (fays the fame author) drops thefe 
, particularities, and leaves them to be fupplied by the imagination 
of the reader. It is fo in painting, the painter does not always 
draw at the full length, but leaves what is wanting to be added by 
the fancy of the beholder. P. 

Ver. 209.] The epithet hftenmg % which has no counterpart in 
the Greek, our poet derived from an interpolation of Chapman's : 
But waking and in armes, gave eare to everie loweft found. 

Ver. 211. So faithful dogs, &c] This fimilc is in all its parts 
joft to the defcription it is meant to illuftrate. The dogs reprefent 
the watch, die flock the Greeks, the fold their camp, and the wild 
beaft that invades them, Heclor. The place, pofture, and circum- 
ftance, are painted with the utmoft life and nature. 

Euftathius takes notice of one particular in this defcription, 
which (hews the manner in which their centinels kept the guard. 
The poet tells us that they fat down with their arms in their hands* 
I think that this was not fo prudent a method as is now ufed; it 

*4 
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When the gaunt lionefs, with hunger bold, 
Springs from the mountains tow'rd the guarded 

fold: 
Thro* breaking woods her milling courfe the^r 

hear; aij 

Loud , and more loud , the clamours ftrike their ear 
Of hounds and men ; they ftart , they gazearound f 
Watch ey'ry fide, and turn to ev'ry found. 
Thus watch *d the Grecians, cautious of furprife, 
Each voice, each motion, drew their ears and eyes; 
£ach ftep of paffing feet increased th* affright; 
And hoftile Troy was ever fujl in fight. 2*2 
Neftor with joy the wakeful band furvey'd, 
And thus accofted thro* the gloomy fhade. 
'Tis well, my fons ! your nightly cares employ; 
Elfe muft our hoft become the fcom of Troy. 226 



being almoft impofllble for a man that (lands, to drop afleep, whereas 
one that is feated, may eafily be overpowered by the fatigue of a 
long watch. P. 

Ver. 213.] Homer fays in general a wild bettft\ but our poet 
found a lion in Dacier, and Ogilby, whofe verfion, fparingly cor- 
rected, is very laudable : 

Like trufty dogs, who guard the bleating folds, 

When, from the hills defcending to the woulds, 

A lion roars : loud clamours to the ikies 

Of hounds and hunters in confufion rife. 4. 

Ver. 222.] This appears to roe a very feeble and infipid line, 
nor is it faithful to it's original. I would propofe, 

Alarms inceflant fiU'd that woefull night ; 

which is fome faint image of an expreffion in the Greek. 
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Watch thus, and Greece fhall live — the hero 

faid; 
Then o'er the trench the folio wing chieftains led. 
His fon, and god-like Merion march *d behind, 
(For thefe the princes to their council join'd) 230 
The trenches paft, th* aflembled kings around 
In filent Hate the confiftory crown *d. 
A place there was, yet undefird with gore, 
The fpot where He&or ftop'd his rage before; 
Whennight defcending, from his vengeful hand 
Repriev'd the relicks of the Grecian band : 236 
(The plain befide with mangled corpfe was fpread , 
And all his progrefs mark'd by heaps of dead,) 



Ver. 228. Then o'er the trench the following chief taint ledj] The 
reafoo why Neftor does not open the council within the trenches, 
was with a defign to encourage the guards, and thofe whom he in- 
tended to fend to enter the Trojan camp. It would have appeared 
onreafonable to fend others over the entrenchments upon a hazardous 
enterprife, and not to have dared himfelf to fet a foot beyond them. 
This alfo could not fail of inflaming the courage of the Grecian 
fpies, who would know themfelves not to be far from affiftance, 
while fo many of the princes were pafled over the ditch as well as 
they. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 232.] Our poet is very fond of ufing the word crown, 
more, I fear, for it's rhiming convenience, than it's peculiar figni- 
ficance, on fome occafions. I would propofe the fubftitution of the 
following couplet : 

The trenches paft, the ftrvereign chieftains wait, 
Each in hisftation fix'd, the grave debate. 

Ver. 237.] This diftich is a mere unauthorifed fuperfluity, 
weakens the force of the paffage by a fpecification, rendered unne- 
ceflary by the preceding verfes, and would "be well refcinded from 
the verfion. 
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There fat the mournful kings : whenNeleus'fon 

The council opening, in thefe words begun. 240 

Is there (faid he) a chief fo greatly brave, 

His life to hazard, and his country fave ? 

Lives there a man f who fingly dares to go 

To yonder camp, or feize fome ftraggling foe f 

msa*sesa&esm 

Ver. 241. Is there (faid he) a chief Jo greatly brave?] Neftor 
prppofes his. defign of fending fpies into the Trojan array with * 
great deal of addrefs : he begins with a general fentence, and will 
ttot choofe any one hero, for fear of difgufting the reft : had Neftor 
named the perfon, he would have paid him a compliment that wa* 
Aire to be attended with the hazard of his life ; and that perfon 
might have believed that Neftor expofed him to a danger, which 
his honour would not let him decline ; while the reft might have re- 
fented fuch a partiality, which would have feemed to give the pre* 
ference to another before them* It therefore was wifdom in Neftor 
to propofe the defign in general terms whereby all the gallant men 
that offered themfelves fatisfied their honour, by being willing to 
(hare the danger with Diomed ; and it was no difgrace to be left be- 
hind, after they had offered to hazard their lives for their country. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 243.] Our poet (eems to have profited by Ogilby : 
Durft venture to the Trojan camp to go, 
And by furprize bring in fome ftraggling foe : 
who might have an eye on Chapman : 

i f any ftraggling mate 
He can furprife* 

Ver, 244. Or feize fome ftraggling fie ?] It is worthy obferva- 
tion with how much caution Neftor opens this defign, and with 
how much courage Diomed accepts it. Neftor forms it with 
coolnefs, but Diomed embraces it with warmth and refolution. 
Neftor only propofes that fome man would approach the ene- 
my and intercept fome ftraggling Trojan, but Diomed offers to 
penetrate the very camp. Neftor was afraid left no one ftiould 
undertake it ; Diomed overlooks the danger, and prefents himfelf, 
as willing to march againft the whole army of Troy. Euftathius. P. 
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Orfavour'd by the night, approach fonear, 145 
Their fpeech, their counfels, anddefigns to hear? 
If to befiege o^ir navies they prepare, 
Or Troy once more muft be the feat of war? 
This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 
And pafs unharm'd the dangers of the night; 250 
What fame were his thro* all fucceeding days, 
While Phoebus fliines, or men have tongues to 

praife? 
What gifts his grateful country would beftow? 
What muft not Greece to her deliv'rer owe ? 
A fable ewe each leader fhould provide, 255 
With each a fable lambkin by her fide; 
At ev'ry rite his fhare fhould be increased, 
And his the foremoft honours of the feaft. 

Fear held them mute : alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides fpoke — The man you feek, is here. 260 



Ver. 247.] This line very ill exhibits the fenfe of Homer. I 
would propofe, as preferable for fidelity, this couplet : 

If they prepare our navies to deftrojr, 
Ot % fluJh'd with conquefiy a return to Troy. 

Ver. 252.] I (hall attempt a nearer approximation to the 
Greek by this turn of expreflion : 

How heaven's vaft concave would refound his praife ! 

Ver. 257.] A little correction makes Ogilby elegant at this 

paflage : 

At each glad meeting, and each public feaft, 
His a prkne/tf/w», b* an honour* d gueft* 
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Thro 'ypn'black camps to bend mydang'rousway, 
Some God within commands, and I obey. 
But let fome other chofen warrior join, 
To raife my hopes, and fecond my defign. 
By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 265 

Great deeds aredone, and great difcov'riesmade; 
The wife new prudence from the wife acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another's fire. 

Contending leaders at the word arofe; 
Each gen'rous breaft with emulation glows : 270 
So brave a tafk each Ajax ftrove to ihare, 
Bold Merion ftrove, and Neftor's valiant heir j 



Ver. 262.] His author dictates, 

Mj heart within commands : 

nor can I devife what fhould induce him to deviate from his author, 
unlefs a paffageof Virgil, which the congenial circumftances might 
naturally prefent to his mind, led to this alteration : jEd. ix. 184* 

— Dine hunc ardorem mentibus addont, 

Euryale, an fua cuique Deus fit dira cupido ? 

Ver 267.] This is very elegant and ingenious, but fcarcely 
comes up to the purport of his author. I cannot expect much ap- 
probation from the reader in fuch a conteft ; and it is infinitely 
more eafy to defcry a fault, than to accomplifh an improvement. 

Alone, though Wifdom's feif the breaft infpire, 
Slow is our wit, and languid is our fire. 

Ogilby, with fome correction, is even poetical and dignified ; and 

our poet feems to have confulted his tranflation ; 
When two united form fome Bold emf rife, 
Their hopes zxtjlrengtben'd, and their fpirits rife : 
But one, though <wtfe, and *vers'd in every art, 
Finds feeble hands, and a mifgiving heart. 
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The Spartan wifh'd the fecond place to gain, 
And great Ulyffes wifh'd, nor wifh'd in vain. 
Then thus the king of men the conteft ends : 275 
Thou firft of warriors, and thou beft of friends, 
Undaunted Diomed ! what chief to join 
In this great enterprife, is only thine, 
Juft be thy choice, without affection made ; 
Tq birth, or office, no refpedt be paid: 2S0 

Let worth determine here. The Monarch fpake, 
And inly trembled for his brother's fake. 

Then thus (the god-like Diomed rejoin *d) 
My choice declares the impulfe of my mind. 



SB 



Ver. 274.] This vcrfe anticipates, and, I think, improperly, 
die fucceeding narrative: nor is it confonant to the original. Thus? 

Famed for his lance, the Sextan fought to go ; 
Ulyffes, ever vent' rout on the foe. 

' Ver 280. To birth, or office, no refpeB be paid, ] Euftathius re- 
tfiarks, that Agamemnon artfully fteals away his brother from 
danger ; the fbndnefs he bears to him makes him think him un- 
equal to fo bold an enterprife, and prefer his fafety to his glory. 
He farther adds, that the Poet intended to condemn that faulty 
rnodefty which makes one fometimes prefer a nobleman before a 
perfon of real worth. To be greatly born is an happinefs, bat no 
merit ; whereas perfonal virtues (hew a man worthy of that great- 
Qefs to which he is not born. 

It appears from hence, how honourable it was of old to go upon 
fhefe parties by night, or undertake thofe offices which are now 
only the taflc of common foldiers. Gideon in the book of Judges 
(as Dacier obferves) goes as a fpy into the camp of Midian, 
though he was at that time General of the Israelites. P. 

He treads in the Heps of Dacier : " Mais que la refpeel pour la 
lltiffiroce, pour la dignite, ni pour le rang, ne regie pas cc choix." 
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How can I doubt, while great Ulyffes (lands «g $.' 
To lend his counfels, and aflift our hands ? 
A chief, whofe fafety is Minerva's care ; 
So fam'd, fo dreadful, in the works of war: 
Blefl; in his condudt, I no aid require; 28 jr 

Wifdom like his might pafs thro' flames of fire.' 

It fits thee not, before thefe chiefs of fame, 
(Reply *d the fage) to praife me, or to blame t 
Praife from a friend, or cenfure from a foe, 
Are loft on hearers that our merits know. 



Ver. 289. Blefi in his eondu&J] There required fomeaddrefsin n 
Diomed to make his choice without offending the Grecian Princes ; 
each of them might think it an indignity to be refufed fuch a 
place of honour, Diomed therefore choofes Ulyffes, not becaufe 
he is braver than the reft, but becaufe he is wifer. This part of 
his character was allowed by all the leaders of the army ; and none 
of them thought it a difparagement to themfelves as they were men 
of valour, to fee the firft place given to Ulyffes in point of wifdom* 
No doubt but the Poet, by caufing Diomed to make his choice, 
intended to infinuate that valour ought always to be tempered with 
wifdom ; to the end that what is defigned with prudence may be 
executed with refolution. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 291.] Chiefs of fame feems an expreffion for rhyme rather 
than elegance; and there is too much prolixity for his original. 
Ogilby is better, or might eafily be made fo. Take him without 
alteration : 

Then faid Ulyffes : Praife me not, nor blame ; 
Well know the Grecian Princes what I am. 

Ver. 292. It fits thee not, to praife me or to blame.] The mo-' 
defty of Ulyffes in this paffage is very remarkable ; though un- ' 
doubtedly he deferved to be praifed, yet he interrupts Diomed 
rather than he would be a hearer of his own commendation. What/ 
Diomed fpoke in praife of Ulyffes, was uttered to joftify his, choke 
of him to the leaders of the army; otherwife the praife heha*l ; 
given him, would have been no better than flattery. Euftathius, P. 
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But let us hafte— Night rolls the hours away, 29; 
The red'ning orient (hews the coming day, 
The ftars fhine fainter on th* aetherial plains, 
And of Night's empire but a third remains. 

Thus having fpoke, with gen'rous ardour preft, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they dreft. 300 
A two-edg'd falchion Trahfymed the brave, 
And ample buckler, to Tydides gave : 



Vcr. 29 j, — — Night rolls the hours away , 

The ftars Jhine fainter on th' aether ial plains, 
And of Night* s empire hut a third remains*] 
h has been objected that Ulyffes is guilty of a threefold tautology, 
when every word he uttered ihews the neceifity of being concife : 
if the night was nigh fpent, there was the lefs time to lofe in tau- 
tologies. But this is fo far from being a fault, that it is a beauty: 
Ulyffes dwells upon the fhortnefs of the time before the day appears, - 
pi order to urge Diomed to the greater fpeed in profecoting the 
defign.. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 297.] Homer fays, the ftars are far advanced: but our 
poet was often in hade, and contented hirafelf with the triteft 
thoughts in preference to the charafteriftic proprieties of his author, 
on too many occafions. 

Ver. 298. But a third remains,] One ought to take notice with 
how much exa&nefs Homer proportions his incidents to the time of 
afHon : thefe two books take up no more than the compafs of one 
night ; and his defign could not have been executed in any other 
part of it. The Poet had before told us, that all the plain wa* 
enlightened by the fires of Troy, and confequently *io fpy could 
pafs over to their camp, till they were almoft funk and extin* 
gaifhed, which could not be till near the morning. 

It is obfervable that the poet divides the night into three parts; 
from whence we may gather, that the Grecians had three watches 
during the night : the firft and fecond of which were over, when 
Diomed and Ulyffes fet out to enter the enemy's camp. Eufta- 
thius. P. 

Vtr. 301. A tvn-fdg'd falchion Thrafymed the brave, &c] It 
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Then in a leathern helm he cas'd his head, 
Short of its creft, and with no plume o'erfpread : 
(Such as by youths unus'd to arms, are worn; 305- 
No fpoils enrich it, and no ftuds adorn.) 
Next him Ulyffes took a fhining fword, 
A bow and quiver, with bright arrows ftor'd : 
A well-prov'd cafque, with leather braces bound 
(Thy gift Meriones) his temples crowned; 310 

is a very impertinent remark of Scaliger, that Diomed mould not 
have gone from bis tent without a fword. The expedition he now 
goes upon could not be forefeen by him at the time he rofe : he 
was awaked of a fudden, and fent in hafte to call fome of the 
princes : betides, he went but to council, and even then carried h% 
fpear with him, as Homer had already informed us. 1 think if one 
were to ftudy the art of cavilling, there would be more occafion to 
blame Virgil for what Scaliger praifes him, giving a fword to Eory- . 
alus, when he had one before. JEn. ix. v. 303. P» 

Ver. 303* Then in a leathern helm.] It may not be improper 
to obferve how conformably to the defign the poet arms thefc two 
heroes : Ulyffes has a bow and arrows, that he might be able to 
wound the enemy at diftance, and fo retard his flight till he could 
overtake him ; and, for fear of a difcovery, Diomed is armed with, 
an helmet of leather, that the glittering of it might not betray him. 
Euftathius. 

There is fome refemblance in this whole ftory to that of Nifus 
and Euryalus in Virgil : and as the heroes are here fuccefsful, and 
in Virgil unfortunate, it was perhaps as great an inftance of Virgil's 
judgment to defcribe the unhappy youth in a glittering helmet, 
which occasioned his difcovery, as it was in Homer to arm his fuc- 
cefsful one in the contrary manner. P. 

Ver. 309. A <weIl-pro<v*d cafque.] Mr. Barnes has a pretty remark 
cm this place, that it was probably from this defcription, «fo«$ 
«fiw, that the ancient painters and tragick poets conftantly repre- 
sented Ulyffes with the Pileus on his head ; but this particularly 
could not be preferved with any grace in the tranflation. P. 

Ver. 310.] This is a fmall inaccuracy : he mould have written, 
Thy gifts, Meriones. 
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Soft wool within; without, in order fpread,. 
A boar's white teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head* 
This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus' fon f 
Autolychus by fraudful rapine won, 
And gave Amphidamas ; from him the prize 315 
Molus. receiv'd, the pledge of focial ties; 
The helmet next by Merion was pofTefs'd, 
And now Ulyfles* thoughtful temples prefs'd. 
Thus fheath'd in arms, the council they forfake t 
And dark thro* paths oblique their progrefs take. 
Juft then, in fign fhe favour'd their intent, 311 
A long-wing'd heron great Minerva fent : 



Vcr. 31 1.] Thus Dryden, ALn. xi. 1007: 

His helm a wolf, whofe gaping jaws were fpread 

A covering for his cheeks, and £/•//*« V around his bead. 

Ver. 313. This from Amyntor, fcfr.] The fucceffion of thif 
helmet defcending from one hero to another, is imitated by Virgii 
in the ftory of Nifus and Euryalus ; 

*• Euryalus phaleras Rhamnetis, & aurea bullis 
€t Cingdla; Tiburti Remulo ditiffimusolim 
*• Quae mictit dona, hofpitio cum jungeret abfens 
•' Caedicus ; ille fuo moriens dat habere nepoti : 
'•• Poft mortem bello Rutuli pugnaque potiti. 
It was anciently a cuftom to make thefe military prefents to brave 
adventurers. So Jonathan in the firft book of Samuel, ftript himfelf 
of the robe that nvas upon htm, and gave it to David; and his gar* 
merit, even to bisfword, and his bow, and his girdle* Ch. xviii. 
r. 4. P. 

Oar poet follows the vicious quantity of Chapman, 
When he laid wafte Amyntor's houfe, that was Onnenus* fonne. 
Vex. 320.] This line is an interpolation of the tranflator. 
vol. in 9 O 
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This tho'furroundingfhadesobfcur'd theirview, 
By the fhrill clang and whittling wings they knew. 
As from the right fhe foar'd, Ulyffes pray'd, 325 
HaiPd the glad omen, and addrefs'd the maid; 
: Q daughter of that God, whofe arm can wield 
TVavengingbolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield! 
O thou! for ever prefent in my way, 
Who, all my motions, all my toils furvey ! 33© 
Safe may we pafs beneath the gloomy fhade, 
Safe by thy fuccour to our (hips convey'dj 



Ver. 326, Uljjes — HalVd the glad omen.] This paflage fufe 
ficiently juftifies Diomed for his choice of Ulyffes : Diomcd, who 
was moil renowned for valour, might have given a wrong inter- 
pretation to this omen, and fo have been difcouraged from proceeding 
in the attempt. . For though it really fignified, that as the bird was 
not feen, but only heard by the found of its wings, fo they mould 
not 1>e difcovered by the Trojans, but perform a&ions which all 
*Froy (hould hear with forrow ; yet on the other hand it might 
imply, .that as they difcovered the bird by the Jioife of its wings, fi> 
they (hould be betrayed by the noife they (hould make in the Trojan 
army. The reafon why Pallas does not fend the bird that is facred 
to herfelf, but the heron, is becaufe it is a bird of prey, and denoted 
that theyihould fpoil the Trojans* Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 330.] This is ungrammatical, {ot/urveyefi. I would propofec 

Thou, who furvey*ft my fteps, wheree'er I go. 
And guard'ft in dangers, now thy favour (hew : 
in which attempt more fidelity at leaft to the author is confpicuoufc. 

Ver. 33 1.] The remainder of this addrefs is a very prolix and 
a very obfcure reprefentation of his original. Ogilby is accurate, 
but deftitute of elegance and elevation. The followipg effort has 
t aot much to recommend it, but perfect -fidelity:. 

Grant a. return ; grant glory may accrue . / 

From fome achievement, which our foes (haJULrjjc; . 
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And let fame deed this fignal night adorn, 
To. claim the tears of Trojans yet unborn. 

Then god-like Diomed preferred his pray *r: 335 
Daughter of Jove, unconquer'd Pallas ! hear. 
Gr£at queen of arms, whofe favour Tydeus won, 
As thou defend'ft the fire, defend the fon. 
When on iEfopus* banks the banded pow'rs 
Of Greece he left, and fought theThebantow'rs, 
Peape was his charge; receiv'd with peaceful 
fhow, 341 

He went a legate, but return M a foe: 
Then help'd by thee, andcover'dby thy fhield, 
He fought with numbers , and made numbersy ield. 
So now be prefent, Oh celeftial maid I 345 

3o ftill continue to the race thine aid ! 
A youthful fleer fhall fall beneath the ftroke, 
Untam'd, unconfcious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and with fp reading horns, 
Whofe taper tops refulgent gold adorns. 350 



Ver. 338.] Properly defendedft. 

Vcr. 343.] This is not attentive to the language of it's original. 
Let the leader accept my own attempt at greater accuracy : 

With thee, great Goddefs, and thy gracious aid 

Illuftrious feats his valiant arm difplaid. 

If thou my kind proteftrefs now appear, 

To thee be facrifie'd a youthful fleer, 

Unyok'd,. of ample front: whofe fpreading horns 

An ambient plate of ductile gold adorns. 
And our poet probably cad an eye on Ogilby : 

And gild her ff reading hornt with beaten gold. 
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The heroes pray'd, and Pallas from the flues, 
Accords their vow, fucceeds their enterprife. 
Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 
With deathful thoughts they trace the dreary way* 
Thro* the black horrours of th'enfanguin *d plain, 
Thro* duft, thro* blood, o'er arms - 9 and hills of 
flain. 356 

Nor lefs bold Hedtor, and the fons of Troy, 
On high defigns the wakeful hours employ; 



Ver. 356. Thro'dujl, thro' blood, &c] Xenophon (faysEufta- 
thius) has imitated this paflage ; but what the poet gives us in one 
line, the hiftorian protrads into feveral fentences* $ Ek»l ti Itofp i 
fi*uxn, v*fw «lto, T«r [*)r yif «t]t*«Tt wtQvfpinr> &c» •• When the 
t€ battle was over, one might behold through the whole extent of 
;• the field, the ground dyed red with blood, the bodies of friends 
" and enemies ftretched over each other, the fhields pierced, tht 
** fpears broken, and the drawn fwords, fome (battered on the 
" earth, fome plunged in the bodies of the flain, and fome ye* 
*' grafped in the hands of the foldiers*" ' P. 

Ver. £57. Nor lefs bold He£or t &c.] It is the remark of 
Euftathius, that Homer fends out the Trojan fpy in this place in 9, 
very different manner from the Grecian ones before. Having been 
very particular in defcribing the council of the Greeks, he avoids 
tiring the reader here with parallel circumftances, and pafles it in 
general terms* In the firft, a wife old man propofes the adventure 
with an air of deference ; in the fecond, a brave young man with 
an air of authority. The one promifes a fmall gift, but very- 
honourable and certain ; the other a great one, but uncertain, and 
lefs honourable, becaufe it is given as a reward. So that Diomed 
and Ulyffes are infpired with the love of glory, Dolon is poflefled 
with a thirft of gain : tfyey proceed with a fage and circumfpeA 
valour, he with ralhnefs and vanity; they go in conjunction, he 
alone ; they crofs the fields out of the road, he follows the common 
track. In all there k a contrail that is admirable, and a moral that 
Urikes every reader at £rft fight. »P. 
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TV affembled peers their lofty chief inclos'd; 
Who thus the counfels of his breaftpropos'd. 360 

What glorious man , for high attempts prepar'd, 
Dares greatly venture for a rich reward ? 
Of yonder fleet a bold difcov'ry make, 
What watch they keep, and what refolves they 

take? 
If now fubdu'd they meditate their flight, 365 
And fpent with toil negleft the watch of night ? 
His be the chariot that fhall pleafe him moft, 
Of all the plunder of the vanquifhM hoft; 
His the fair fteeds that all the reft excel, 
And his the glory to have ferv'd fo well. 370 

A youth there was among the tribes of Troy, 
Dolon his name, Eumedes' only boy. 



«.-. y CT - 37 '0 More agreeably to the words of Homer, thus: 
r The Trojans all were mute; when forward came 

, Thy fon, fiuraedes! Dolon was his name. 

Vet. 372. Dolon his name*] It is fcarce to be conceived with 
what concifenefs the poet has here given us the name, the fortunes, 
the pedigree, the office, the fhape, the fwifenefs of Dolon. 
He (eerns to have been eminent for nothing fo much as for his 
wealth, though undoubtedly he was by place one of the firft rank in 
Troy: Hector fummons him to this affembly amongft the chiefs of 
Troy ; nor was he unknown to the Greeks, for Diomed immediately 
after fie had feized him, calls him by his name. Perhaps being an 
herald, he had frequently paifed between the armies in the execution 
/of his office* 

- The ancients obferved upon this place, that it was the office of 
Dolon' which made him offer himfelf to Heftor. The facred 
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{Fiv6 girls befide the rev'rend hirald told) 
Rich was the fon in brafs, and rich in gold;;. 
Not bleft by nature with the charms of face; 375 
But fvVift of foot, and matchlefs in the race* . 
Hedtorl (he faid) my courage bids me meet 
This high atchievement, and explofe the fleet: 
But firft exalt thy fcepter to the flties, 
And fwear to grant me the demanded prize; 3^5 



character gave him hopes that they would not violate his perfon, 
mould he happen to be taken ; and his riches he kiiew were fufficient 
to purchafe his liberty ; befides all which advantages,' he had hop* 
from his fwiftnefs to efcape any purfuers. Euftathius. P # 

Ver. 375. Not bleft by nature with the charms of face^\ The 
original is, a 

A 0<i ii to* tTiitq pli tn> unto*, «AA* VftAm^ : 

Which fome ancient cri ticks thought to include a contradiction, 
becaufe the man who is ill-fhaped can hardly be fwift in running ; 
taking the word fSfc* as applied in general to the air of the whole 
perfon. But Ariftotle acquaints us that word was' as proper in 
regard to the face only, and that it was ufual with the Cretans 
to call a man with a handfome face, w«A'$. So that Dolon might 
want a good face, and yet be weli-lhaped enough to make an 
^excellent racer. Poet. c. 26. P. 

This note is taken from Dacier. 

Ver. 380. Swear to grant me 3 &c] It is evident from this 
whole narration, that. Dolon was a man of nd worth Or courage.; 
his covetbufnefs feems to be the fole motive of his undertaking this 
exploit : and whereas Diomed neither defireid any reward, nor when 
promifed required any aflbrance of it ; Dolon deminds an oath f and 
will not truft the promife of Heftor ; he every where diftovers a bafc 
fpirit, and by the fequel it will appear* that tftis vaih boatter injftead 
of dHcaveringithearirry of theenemy^ becomes a traitor to hfoowta. 
Euftathius v ■ p # 
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TV imrtiortal courfers, and the glitt'ring car, 
That bear Pelides thro* the ranks of war. 
Encouraged thus no idle fcout I go, 
Fulfil thy wifli, their whole intention know* , 
Ev'n to the royal tent purfue my way, .385 
And all their counfels, all their aims betray. 

The chief then heav'd the golden fcepter high> 
Attefting thus the monarch of the fky. 



Vcr. 381. Tb' immortal courfers 9 and the glittering car.] Hector 
in the foregoing fpeech promifes the bed horfes in the Grecian army, 
as a veward to any one who would undertake what he propofed. 
Dolon immediately demands thofe of Achilles, and confines the 
general promife of Hector to the particular horfes of that brare 
hero. 

There is fomething very extraordinary in Hector's taking a folemn 
oath, that he will give the chariots and deeds of Achilles to Dolon. 
The ancients, fays Euftathius, knew not whofe vanity moft to 
wonder at, that of Dolon, or Hector ; the one for demanding this, 
or the other for promifing it. Though we may take notice, that 
Virgil liked this extravagance fo well as to imitate it, where 
Afcanius (without being afked) promifes the horfes and armour 
of Turnus to Nifus, on his undertaking a like enterprife : 

" Vidifti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis, 
" Aureus ; ipfum ilium clypeum, criftafque rubentes 
" Excipiam ford, jam nunc tua praeraia, Nife." 

Unlefs one mould think the raftinefs of fuch a promife better agreed 
with the ardour of this youthful prince, than with the character of 
an experienced warriour like Hector. P. 

Ver. 385.] The original would dictate thus : 
Ev'n to the royal tent purfue my way, 
.Where or to fly the chiefs confult, or ftay : 
and the word betray of our poet fuits the vcrfe better than the fenfe. 

04 
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Be witnefs thou ! immortal Lord of all ! 
Whofe thunder fhakes the dark aerial hall : 390' 
By none but Dolon fhall this prize be borne, 
And him alone th* immortal fteeds adorn. 
Thus He&or fwore : the Gods were call'd in 
vain; 
But the rafh youth prepares to fcour the plain : 
A-crofs his back the bended bow he flung, 395 
A wolf's grey hide around his (houlders hung, 
A ferret's downy furr his helmet lin'd, 
And in his hand a pointed jav'lin fhin'd. 
Then (never to return) he fought the fhore,399 
And trod the path his feet muft tread no more. 
Scarce had he pafs 'd the fteeds and Trojan throng, 
(Still bending forward as he cours'd along) 
When, on the hollow way, th* approaching tread 
UlyfTes mark'd, and thus to Diomed. 



Ver. 389.] Thus, more faithfully : 

Thee, Jove! great Juno's fpoufe, I witnefs call : 
Whofe thunder ~ — , 

Ver. 399.] This repetition of the fame thought is not pleafing. 
I would propdfe an alteration : 

He went, andtowrds the fleet his courfe he hare ; 
That fatal courfe his feet muft tread no more, 

Ver. 402.] This line is to me unintelligible. Thus? 

Scarce had he pafs'd the fteeds and Trojan throng, 
When, as with eager fiep he fcour' d along. 
With ear attentive his approaching tread 
Utyffes raark'd — >-. 
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O friend! I hear fome ftep of hoftile feet, 405 
Moving this way, or haft'ning to the fleet; 
Some fpy perhaps, to lurk befide the main; 
Or nightly pillager that ftrips the flain. 
Yet let him pafs, and win a little fpace; 
Then rufh behind him, and prevent his pace. 
But if too fwift of foot he flies before, 411 
Confine his courfe along the fleet and fhore. 
Betwixt the camp and him our fpears employ, 
And intercept his hop'd return to Troy. 

With that they ftepp'd afide, and ftoop'd their 
head, 415 

(As Dolon pafs'd) behind a heap of dead : 
Along the path the fpy unwary flew ; 
Soft, at juft diftance, both the chiefs purfue. 



Vcr. 405.] More brevity on this occafion would be preferable ; 
and the next verfe has no great propriety to recommend it. Thus ? 

O ! friend ! fome foot from yonder camp is nigh ; 

To ftrip, perchance, the dead, or fleet to fpy. 
But our poet follows Milton, Par. Loft, iv. 866. 

O friends ■, I hear the tread of nimble/?*/ 

Hafiing this way. 

Ver. 410.] There appears to me fome awkwardnefs of expref- 
fion in this paflage. I will attempt more concifenefs : 

But, e'er we feize him, let him dill proceed ; 

Then, if he 'fcape us by fuperiour (peed, 

Let fpears projected intercept retreat, 

And 'twixt the camp confine him, and the fleet : 
for, perhaps, in thefe colloquial reciprocations more familiarity of 
expreflion is deiirable, and draining efforts at pomp and elevation 
of language altogether unfuitable and out of (eafon. 
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So diftaftt they, and fuch thfe fpac£ betwetov 
As when two teams of iftules divide the green, 4*6 



Ver. 419. Such the /pace between, As when two teams 

•f mules, &c] 1 wdtlder Euftathius takes nd notice of the ibarme* 
of ploughing ufed by the ancients, which is defcribed in thefe 
vA, and 6f Which we have the beft account from Dsrder. She 
is not fatisfied with the explanation given by Didymus, that Hornet 
meant the fpace which mules by their fwiftnefs gain upon oxen, 
that plotigh in the fame field. «» The Gfeciaiis (fays (he) did not 
*« plough in the manner now in ufe. They firft broke ftp th£ 
«* ground with oxen, and then ploughed it more lightly with mules* 
«« when they Employed two ploughs in a field, they meafored the 
" {pace they c6uld plough in a day, and fet their. ploughs a/ the 
* c two ends of that fpace, and thofe ploughs proceeded toward 
t fc each other. This intermediate fpace was conftahtly fixed, but 
" lefs in proportion for two ploughs of oxen than for two of mules \ 
*« becaufe oxen are flower, and toil more in a field that has not beeti 
" yet turned up, whereas mules are naturally fwifter, and make 
" greater fpeed in a ground that has already had the firft ploughing* 
" I therefore believe that what Horner calls iWf«, is the fpace left 
" by the hufbandmen between two ploughs of mules which till the 
" fame field : and as this fpace was fo much the greater in a field 
*' already ploughed by oxen, he adds what he fays of mules that they 
" are fwifter and fitter to give the fecond ploughing than oxen', 
f « and therefore diftinguifhes the field fo ploughed by the epithet of 
** deep, nteio p*6tfc for that was a certain fpace of fo many acres 
•« or perches, and always larger than in afield as yet untitled, which 
" being heavier and more difficult, required the interval to be fo 
•' much the lefs between two ploughs of oxen, becaufe they could 
"not diipatch fo much work. Homer could not have ferved him- 
*' felf of a jufter comparifon for a thing that patted in the fields ; 
" at the fame time he (hews his experience in the art of agricul* 
" ture, and gives his verfes a rnoft agreeable ornament, as indeed 
" all the images drawn from this aft are peculiarly entertaining." 

This manner of meafuring a fpace of ground by a comparifon 
from ploughing, feeras to have been cuftomary in thofe times, from 
that paflage in the firft book of Samuel, chap. xiv. v. 14. And the 
firft Jlaughter which Jiuatbaji and his armour- bearer made, was abottt 
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(To whom the hind like (hares of land allows) l 
When now new furrows part th* approaching 

ploughs. 
Now Dolon lift'ning, heard them as they paft; 
Hedor (he thought) had fent, and check'd his 

hafle, 
'Till fcarce at diftance of a jav'lin's throw, 425 
JNo voice fucceeding, he perceiv'd the foe. 
As when two flcilful hounds the lev'ret windj 
Or chafe thro* woods obfcure the trembling hind; 
Now loft, now feen, they intercept his way, 
And from the herd ftill turn the flying prey : 430 
So faft, and with fuch fears the Trojan flew;: 
So clofe, fo conftant, the bold Greeks purfue. 
Now almoft on the fleet the daftard falls, 
And mingles with the guards that watch the walls ; 
When brave Tydides ftopp'd ; a gen'rous thought 
(Infpir'd by Pallas) in his bofom wrought, 436 
Left on the foe fome forward Greek advance, 
And fnatch the glory from his lifted lance. 



twenty men, within as it <w re half a furrow of an acre of /and, which 
a joke of oxen might plough. P. 

Ver. 426.] After this Terfe there is anomiffion in our poet's 
Ttrfion, which may be thus fupplied : 

. He ftraight prepares for flight his nimble knees ; 
With equal hafte they rulh their prey to feize. 

Ver. 4»9>] Thai, with.more fidelity : 

With unremitting fpeed they urge their way ; 
. With plaintive cries Kill forward runs the prey. 
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Then thus aloud : Whoe'er thou art, remain* 
This jav'lin elfe fhall fix thee to the plain* 440 
He faid, and high in air the weapon caft, 
Which wilful err *d, and o'er his fhoulder paft; 
Then fix'd in earth. Againft the trembling wood 
The wretch ftood propp'd, and quiver'd as he 

ftood; 
A fudden palfy feiz'd his turning head; 445 
His loofe teeth chatter'd, and his colour fled: 
The panting warriours feize him as he ftands, 
And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O fpare my youth, and for the bfeath l owe, 
Large gifts of price riiy father (hall befto wt 450 



Ver. 441.] I would preferve an additional thought of the ori- 
ginal, which our tranflator has flighted, thus : 

Nor think to '/cape me: Then bis weapon caft — 
with an eafy change of ver. 439 : 
Who thus aloud — • 
Ver. 444. Quiver* d as he ftood, &c] The poet here gives us a 
very lively pidlure of a perfon in the utmoft agonies of fear : Dolon's 
fwiftnefs forfakes him, and he ftands (hackled by his cowardice. 
The very words exprefs the thing he defcribes by the broken turn 
of the Greek verfes. And fomething like it is aimed at in the 
Engliih. 

. ■ i F *£ ifu, rufSnvif n 
"BetpGwrn, ip*&s it ilk rop» y(nr' Mirm, 
XPk»p«§ vTret] AtVf, P. 

Ver. 449.] I would propofe a more exaft tranflation : 
O! fpare ; and be my life with ranfom bought : 
Both brafs and gold are mine, and fteel well- wrought : 
Thefe in abundance will my father give, 
When at your (hips he hears 'his offspring live. ' 
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Vaft heaps of brafs fhall in your fhips be told, 
And fteel well-temper'd, and refulgent gold. 

To whom Ulyffes made this wife reply; 
Whoe'er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 
What moves thee, fay, when fleep has clos'd 
the fight, 455 

To roam the filent fields in dead of night? 
Cam'ft thou the fecrets of our camp to find, 
By Hedlor prompted, or thy daring mind? 
Or art fome wretch by hopes of plunder led 
Thro* heaps of carnage, to defpoil the dead? 460 

Then thus pale Dolon with a fearful look, 
(Still, as he fpoke, his limbs with horrour (hook) 



Ver, 454. Be hold, nor fear to diej] It is obfervable what caution 
the poet here ufes in reference to Dolon : Ulyffes does not make 
him any promifes of life, but only bids him very artfully not to think 
of dying: fo that when Diomed kills him, he was not guilty of a 
breach of promife, and the fpy was deceived rather by the art and 
fobtlety of Ulyffes, than by his falfhood. Dolon's underftanding 
feems entirely to be difturbed by his fears; he was fo cautious as not 
to believe a friend juft before without an oath, but here he trulls an 
enemy without fo much as a promife, Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 457. ] It is ft range, that our poet fhould difregard the 
arrangement of circumftances in his author. The two following 
couplets fhould be tranfpofed, and may be modelled thus : 

Art thou fome wretch — 
Or cam'ft the fecrets . 

Milton, Par. Loft, ii, 970 : 

... I come no fpy 

With purpofe to explore or to dlftutb 
Tbe/ecrtts of your realm. *• 
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Hither I came, by He&or'p words deceiv'd j 
Much did he promife, raflily I bettev'd : 
No lpfs a bribe than great Achilles' car, 465 
And.thofe-fwift fteeds that fweep the rankaof 

war, 
IJrg'dme, unwilling, this attempt to make; 
To learn what counfels, what refolves you take? 
If nqw fubduM, you fix your hopes on flight,^* 
Andtir'd with toils, negledt the watch of night ? 
Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the jirize, 
(Ulyffes, with a fcomful fmile, replies) 
Far other rulers thofe proud fteeds demand; 
And fcorn the guidance of a vulgar hand ; 
Ev'n great Achilles fcarce their rage can tame, 
Achilles fprung from an immortal dame. 476 



Ver. 467, Urg'd me unwilling. ] It is obfervable that the cowar- 
dice of Dolon here betrays him into a falfhood : though Euftathius 
15 of opinion that the word in the original means no more than 
contrary to mj judgment. P. 

• Perhaps, the phrafe in the original nap*, nm *y*yn f may be ren- 
dered not improperly, contrary to expectation led me : that is,. «* I 
•/ ljttle thought of the danger, into which He&or was leading me." 

Ver. 469.] This is too brief for his author. Thus ? 

Whether ye guard your navy as before, 
Or, foil'd and vanquifli'-d by fuperiour power, 
Ye fink with toil and meditate your flight* 
Nor dare maintain the watches of the night. 

Ver. 475.] Homer has made no fijeh exception j but our tranf- 
lator feems to have followed Hobbes on this occafion : . 
The goddefc Thetis' fon they 'fl/ww Obey. . 
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JJut %v be faithful, and the truth recite I 
Where lies encamp M the Trojan chief to-night? 
\Vliere ftarid his courfers ? in what quarter fleep 
Their other princes ? tell what watch they keep ? 
Say ,fince this conqueft , what their counfels are; 
Or here to combat, from their city far, 48* 
Or back to. Ilion's walls transfer the war? 
* Ulyffes thus, and thus Eumedes* fon: 
What Dolon knows, his faithful tonguefhall own. 
Hedtor, the peers affembling in his tent, 486 
A council holds at Ilus* monument. 
No certain guards the nightly watch partake; 
Where-e'er yon* fires afcend, the Trojans wake: 






Vcr. 478. Where lies encamp* d.] The night was now very far 
advanced, the morning approached, and the two heroes had their 
whole defign ftill to execute : Ulyffes therefore complies with the 
neceffity of the time, and makes hjs queftiona very fhort, though at 
the fame time very full. In the like manner when Ulyfles comet 
to (hew Diomed the chariot of Rhefus, he ufes a fudden tranfition 
without the ufual form of fpeaking. P. 

He might eafily have included all his author, and have been in 
other refpe&s more accurate : 

Where didft thou leave the Trojan chief to-night, 
His armjs % and courfers ?— 

Ver. 481.] I mould prefer the following couplet : 

Since their late conqueft, what their counfels, fay : 
Return to Troy, or near our/hips to flay t 

Ver. 486.] With more fidelity, thus : 

He&or debates, his prudent chiefs, among, 
. . • At IJus' tomb, far from the noify throng. 

Ver. 488. No certain guards, ] Homer* to give an air <if Tproba* 
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Anxious for Troy , the guard the natives keep; 490 
Safe in their cares, th* auxiliar forces fleep, 
Whofe wives and infants, from the danger far f 
Difcharge their fouls of half the fears of war. 

Then fleepthofe aids amongthe Trojan train, • 
(Enquir'd the chief ) orfcatter'd o'er the plain? 

To whom the fpy : Their pow'rs they thus 
difpofe : 496 

The Paeons, dreadful with their bended bows, 



bility to this narration, lets us underftand that the Trojan camp 
might eafily be entered without difcovery, because there were no 
centincls to guard it. This might happen partly through the {ecu- 
rity which their late fuccefs had thrown them into, and partly 
through the fatigues of the former day. Befides which, Homer 
gives us another very natural reafon, the negligence of the auxiliar 
forces, who being foreigners, had nothing to lofe by the fall of 
Troy. P. 

Ver. 489. Wbere-e'er yon* fires afcend.] This is not to be under- 
stood of thofe fires which Heclor commanded to be kindled at the 
beginning of this night, but only of the houfhold fires of the Trojans, 
diftindt from the auxiliars. The expreffion in the original is fome- 
what remarkable ; but implies thofe people that were natives- of 
Troy iWU and ta-#«p* irvp}* fignifying the fame thing. So that <Vu*$ 
t%M and i<r%ufu<i t%nr mean to have houfes or hearths in Troy, 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 490.] Our poet might glance on Ogilby : 
Who chearing one another watches keep, 
Whilft foundly the auxiliaries^/. 

Ver. 496.] Or rather, for the fake of accuracy : 
Then Dolon : This I truly will difclofe. 
The Paons — . 
But Ogilby, with a few flight amendments, gives, a much more 
exaft rfcprefentation of the following particulars,; 
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The CariaiM, Caucons, the Pelafgian hoft, 
And Leleges, eticamp aloiig the coafi. 
Not diftaiit far, lie higher on the land joo 

The Lycian, Myfian, and Mseonian band, 
And Phrygia's horfe, by Thy mbras ' ancient wall; 
The Thracians utmoft* and a-part from all. 
Hiefe Troy but lately to her fiiccour won* 
Led on by Rhefus, great Eioneus* fon : 505 
I faw his courfers in proud triumph go, 
Swift as the wind, and white as wiriter-fnow: 
Rich filver plates his (hining car infold y 
His folid arms, refulgent, flame with gold; 
Nio mortal (houlders fuit the glorious load, 510 
Celeftial Panoply, to grace a God ! 
Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, 
Or leave me here, a captive's fate to mourn, 



Carians and Poeons heaf the ocean lie; 

Pekfgians, Leleges, and Gaticons, by. 

The Lycians, Phrygians, and the Myfian hand 

At Thymbre with Maonian hoffemen fiand. 

But why thus nuijb each circumfiance to know ? 

Learn, if ye venture to explore the foe, 

The Thracian force lies next you, and alone : 

With them king kbefus, Eion'S valiant fon. 

I faw his gallant courfers, which exceed 

The fnow for whitenefs, and the winds for {peed. 

Ver. 508.] Thus, more exa&ly : 

Plates, gold and filver, his bright car infold : 
' His maffy arm5, a <wond'ro*s fight! are gold, 

yol. 111; P 
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In cruel chains ; 'till your return reveal, 

The truth or falfhood of the news I tell. 515 

To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown: 
Think not to live, tho* all the truth be Ihown; 
Shall we difmifs thee, in fome future ftrife 
To rifk more bravely thy now forfeit life? ;■ v 
Or that again our camps thou may 'ft explore? 
No — once a traitor, thou betray'ft no more. 521 

Sternly he fpoke, and as the wretch prepared 
With humble blandifhment to ftroke his beard, 
Like light 'ningfwift the wrathful falchion flew, 
Divides the neck, jand cuts the nerves in two; 525 



Ver. 517.] Hobbes has ingenioufly contrived to comprefs the 
whole fenfe of his original into one ftanza : 

Think not to fcape, though all you fay be true : 
For, if I let you loofe, for ought I know, 

You may return agen to fight dr view : 
But hurt us cannot if I kill you now. 

Ver. 522.] The fire of the original is fomewhat evaporated in 
the prolixity of the verfion, which is not fo faithful as it might have 
been. May I propofe a fubftitution ? 

He fpake ; and, as the wretch his hand extends 
To touch his beard, the rapid blade defcends 
Full on his neck, and cuts the nerves in twain : 
The head, ftill muttering, rolls upon the plain. 

Ver. 525. Divides the neck,] It may feem a piece of barbarity 
in Diomed to kill Dolon thus, in the very att of fupplicating for 
mercy. Euftathius anfwers, that it was very neceffary that it mould 
be fo, for fear, if he had deferred his death, he might have cried 
out to the Trojans, who hearing his voice, would have been upon 
their guard. .. P« 
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One inftant fnatch'd his trembling foul to hell, 
The head, yet fpeaking, mutter'd as it fell. 
The furiy helmet from his brow they tear, 
The wolf's grey hide, th* unbended bow and 

fpearj 
Thefe great Ulyffes lifting to the fkies, 530 

To fav'ring Pallas dedicates the prize. 

Great queen of arms ! receive this hoftilefpoil, 
And let the Thracian fteeds reward our toil : 
Thee firft of all the heav'nly hoft we praife; 
O fpeed our labours, and dired: our ways! 535 
This faid, the fpoils with dropping goredefacM, 
High on a fpreading tamarifk he plac'd ; 
Then heap'd with reeds and gather *d boughs the 

plain, 
To guide their footfteps to the place again. 539 
Thro* the ftill night they crofs the devious fields , 
Slipp'ry with bloodier arms 2*nd heaps of fhields, 
Arriving where the Thracian fquadrons lay, 
•And eas'd in fleep the labours of the day. 



Ver. 539.] More cxa&ly, thus : 

Through the thick gloom to guide their fteps again : 

for our tranflator feeras to be governed by Ogilby in referring 
improperly the original claufe iW h* vvxrct fjutbxiw to the fubfe- 
quent part of the narrative. Thus his predeceffor : 

Though fable clouds had dimrn'd night's cryftall arch, 
Yet on through arms and purple gore they march. 
pa 
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Rang'd in three lines they view the proftrate bands 
The horfes yokM befide each warriourftand; $45 
Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd, 
Thro* the brown (hade the fulgid weapons lhinVL 
Amidft lay Rhefus, ftretch'd in fleep profound, 
And the white fteeds behind his chariot bound; 
The welcome fight Ulyfles firft defcries, 550 
And points to EHomed the tempting prize. 
The man, the courfers, and the car behold ! 
DefcribM by Dolon, with the arms of gold. 
Now, brave Tydides ! now thy courage try, 
Approach the chariot^ and the fteeds untie; 555 
Or if thy foul afpire to fiercer deeds, 
Urge thou the (laughter, while I feize the fteeds. 

Pallas (this faid) her hero's bofom warms, 
Breath *d in his heart, and fining his nervous 
arms ; 559 



Ver. 547.] This is an elegant interpolation of oar translator. 

The fenfe of the original may be thus comprehended more exa£Uy 

in lefs compafs : 

Clofe by each warrioatfland his horfes bound \ 
Gleam* d in three rows their armour on the ground i 
Amidft themjlept their hng\ and by his fide 
Ihongt each fleet cour/er to his chariot tied. 

Ver. 555. ] Thus dictates his author : 

Nor idlj gazing fland: the fteeds untie. 
Ogilby, with little amendment, has an excellent couplet 1 

Do thou the horfes from the chariot free j 
Otjlaughter men, and leave that taft. to me. 
Ver. 558.] Our poet gives tod free a fcope to bis imagination 
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Where e'er he pafs'd, a purple ftream purfu'd ; 
His thirfty falchion, fat with hoftile blood, 
Bath'd all his footfteps, dy'd the fields with 

gore, 
And a low groan remurmur'd thro 3 the fhore. 
So the grim lion, from his nightly den, 
O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 565 
On (heep or goats, refiftlefs in his way, 
He falls, and foaming rends the guardlefs prey. 
Nor ftopp'd the fury of his vengeful hand, 
'Till twelve laybreathlefs of theThracian band. 
Ulyffes following, as his part'ner flew, 570 
Back by the foot each flaughter'd warriour 

drew; 
The milk-white couriers ftudious to convey 
Safe to the (hips, he wifely clear'd the way; 
Left the fierce fteeds, not yet to battles bred, 
Should ftart, and tremble at the heaps of dead. 575 



in this place, and amplifies beyond meafure. I would venture to 
propofe a correction, as follows : 

Pallas (this faid) his foul ivitb ftrength endues: 
Where e'er he turns a purple ftream purfues. 
His JIaugbteriug falchion dyes the field with gore, 
And a low groan remurmers thro' the fhore. 

Vcr. 564.] The following is a literal verfion of this fimile : 

As, when a lion finds unguarded flocks, 

On mifchief bent, he fprings on goats or {heep. 

*3 
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Now twelve difpatch'd, the monarch laft they 

found; 
Tydides* falchion fix'd him to the ground. 
Juft then a deathful dream Minerva fent ; 
A warlike form appear'd' before his tent, 
Whofe vifionary fteel his bofom tore: 580 

So dream *d the monarch, and awak'd no more. 



Ver. 576.] With a view to concifenefs and fidelity, I would 
venture the following alterations, with the rhymes of Chapman : 

Now, twelve difpatch'd, their king Tydides found; 
His falchion flxt him panting to the ground, 
As in a dream the form of Diomed, 
By Pallas fent, *was hovering o'er his bead: 
and this exprefles almoft every word of the original. 

Ver. 578. J ujl then a deathful dream Minerva fent '.] All the 
circumftances of this adion, the night, Rhefus buried in a profound 
fleep, and Diomed with the fword in his hand hanging over the 
head of that prince, furnifhed Homer with the idea of this fi&ion, 
which reprefents Rhefus dying fail afleep, and as it were beholding 
his enemy in a dream plunging a fword into his bofom. This 
image is very natural, for a man in this condition awakes no farther 
than to fee confufedly what environs him, and to think it not a 
reality, but a vifion. Euftathius, Dacier. P. 

I mould rather fay, that Rhefus, who on his arrival would hear 
of courfe the late tranfacltions of both armies, had been particularly 
moved by the great achievements of Diomed, and had fallen afleep 
in the midft of his meditations on them ; flattering himfelf, perhaps, 
with a viclory over this formidable warrior. Seep. 218 of my 
Evidences of Chriflianity , for a further illuftration of this point. 

Ver. 580.] In this interpolation our tranflator was thinking of 
a verfe in his own Elegy, than which poetry never produced one 
more beautiful and affecting : 

'Tis (he : — but why that bleeding bofom gor'd ? 
Why dimly gleams the viftonary fword? 
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Ulyfles now the fnowy fteeds detains, 
And leads them, faften'd by the filver reins; 
Thefe, with his bow unbent, he lafh'd along; 
(The fcourge forgot , on Rhefus ' chariot hung. ) 585 
Then gave his friend the fignal to retire; 
But him, new dangers, new atchievements fire: 
Doubtful he flood, or with his reeking blade 
To fend more heroes to th* infernal (hade, 
Drag off the car where Rhefus* armour lay, 590 
Or heave with manly force, and lift away. 
While unrefolv'd the fon of Tydeus Hands, 
Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands. 

Enough, my fon, from farther flaughter ceafe, 
Regard thy fafety, and depart in peace; 595 
Hafte to the fhips, the gotten fpoils enjoy, 
Nor tempt too far the hoftile Gods of Troy. 



Vcr. 586.] Ogilby has not ill exprefled the propriety of his 
author in this place : 

And luhifilingfoftly calls Tydides back. 
There is a fiinilar expreflion in Ifaiab, vii. 17. ** And it (hall come 
" to pafs in that day, that the Lord (hall hifs for the fly, that is in 
"the uttermoft part of the rivers of iEgypt." 

Ver. 590.] Our poet might caft an eye on Ogilby's tranHation: 
Whether he (hould the chariot draw a<waj, 
Where Rhefus' golden arms in order lay. 

Ver. 594.] I (hould prefer an omiflion in this cafe of one or 
two important words in the original to this prolixity, which yet but 
obfcurely exhibits the language of his author. Thus ? 

Warriour, return : 'midft dangers thou may'ft go, 
If chance fome God (hould wake the Trojan foe. 
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The voice divine cgnfefs'd the martial Maid; 
In hafte he mounted, and her word obeyMj 
The courfers fly before Ulyffes* bow, 600 

Swift as the wind, and white gs winter-fnow. 

Not unobferv'd they pafs'd : the God of light 
Had watch *d his Troy, and mark'd Minerva's 

flight, 
Saw Tydeus* fon with heav'nly fuccourbleft, 
And vengeful anger filPd his facred breaft. 6©* 
Swift to the Trojan camp defcends the pow'r, 
And wakes Hippocoon in the morning hour, 
(On Rhefus* fide accuftom'd to attend 
A faithful kinfman, and inftruftive friend.) 
He rofe, and faw the field deform '4 with blood, 610 
An empty fpape where late the courfers flood, 
The yet- warm Thracians panting on the coaft; 
For each he wept, but for his Rhefus moft: 



Ver. 601.] This line is interpolation, and the left agreeable, 
becaufe it has appeared before. Thus ? 

Beneath Ulyffes' bow the courfers drew 

The chiefs, and onwards to the navy flew. 
Ver. 607. And wakes HippocoonJ\ Apollo's waking the Trojant 
is only an allegory to imply that the light of the morning awakened 
them. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 610.] In conformity to the original, I would propofe a 
little abbreviation, thus: 

An empty fpace, where late the courfers ftood, 
He faw, and Thracians panting in their blood. 
While *witk loudfirieks he calls his friend in vain* 
The gajh'rjng tun&uJt fpreads o'er, all the plain. 
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Now while on Rhefus* name he calls in vain, 
Xhegath'ring tumult fpreads o'er all the plain; 615 
On heaps the Trojans rufh, with wild affright^ 
And wand'ring view the flaughters of the night. 

Meanwhile the chiefs,, arriving at the fhade 
Where late the fpoils of He&or's fpy were laid, 
Ulyffes ftopp'd ; to him Tydides bore 6i« 

The trophy, dropping yet with Dolon's gore: 
Then mounts again; again their nimble feet 
The qourfers ply, and thunder tow'rds the fleet. 

OJd Neftor firft perceiv'd th* approaching 
found, 
Bgfpeaking thus the Grecian peers around. 615 



. Ver. 618.] Thus, more exactly to |he author : 

The chiefs arrru*d where Hector *s fpy <wasjhi*> 
Ulyffes, loFvd by Jove, reprefl the rein : 
To earth Tydides fpramf, and to him bore 
The fpoils of Dolon, dropping yet with gore. 

Ver. 624. Old Neftor firft perceivd, &c] It may with an 
appearance of reafon be afked, whence it could be that Neftor, 
whofe fenfe of hearing might be fuppofed to be impaired by his great 
age, mould be the firft perfon among lb many youthful warriours 
who hears the tread of the horfes feet at a diftance ? Euftathius 
anfwers, that Neftor had a particular concern for the fafety of 
Diomed and Ulyffes on this occafion, as he was the perfon who, by 
propofing the undertaking, had expofed them to a very fignal 
danger; and confequently hisextraordinary care for their prefervation, 
did more than fupply the difadvantage of his age. This agrees very 
well with what immediately follows ; for the old man breaks out 
into a tranfport at the fight of them, and in a wild fort of joy afks 
fame queftions, which could not have proceeded from hira, hut 
while he was under that happy futprife, Euftathius* P« 
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Methinks the noife of trampling fteeds I hear 
Thick'ning this way, and gath'ring on my ear j 
Perhaps ibme horfes of the Trojan breed 
(So may ^ ye Gods ! my pious hopes fucceed) 
The great Tydides and Ulyffes bear, 630 

Return M triumphant with this prize of war. 
Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 
The chiefs out-number'd by the Trojan train: 
Perhaps, ev'n now purfuM, they feek the fliore; 
Or oh! perhaps thofe heroes are no more. 635 

Scarce had he fpoke, when lo! the chiefs appear, 
And fpring to earth ; the Greeks difmifs their fear : 
With words of friendfhip and extended hands 
They greet the kings ; and Neftor firft demands : 

Say thou, whofe praifes all our hoft proclaim, 
Thou living glory of the Grecian name ! 641 



Ver. 626.] More faithfully, thus : 

If true I know not, but, raethinks, I hear 
The tread of horfes firiking on mine ear. 

Our poet fhould have preferved the natural and lively metaphor of 
his model, concerning which the reader may confult my note on the 
Philodtetes of Sophocles, ver. 205. 

Ver. 634.] This couplet is a mere addition by the tranflator. 

Ver. 641.] It does not appear from this verfion, whom Neftor 
addrefles; which is a great fault. We may correft thus : 

Ulyffes ! glory of the Gnecian name. 

Ogilby is not elevated, but will convey a more juft idea of Homer 
in this paffage, than our poet's verfion : 
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Say whence thefe courfers ? by what chance be- 

ftow'd, 
The fpoil of foes, or prefent of a God? 
Not thofe fair fteeds fo radiant and fo gay, 
That draw the burning chariot of the day. 645 
Old as I am, to age I fcorn to yield, 
And daily mingle in the martial field; 
But fure 'till now no courfers ftruck my fight 
Like thefe, confpicuous thro* the ranks of fight. 
Some God, I deem, conferral the glorious prize, 
Bleft as ye are, and fa v 'rites of the fkies; 651 
The care of him who bids the thunder roar, 
And * her, whofe fury bathes the world with gore. 

Father! not fo, (fage Ithacus rejoin'd) 
The gifts of heav'n are of a nobler kind. 655 
Of Thracian lineage are the fteeds ye view, 
Whofe hoftile king the brave Tydides flew; 



Hadft thou, Ulyfles ! farri'd for worthy deeds, 

Out of the Trojan camp thefe beauteous fteeds ? 

Or did fome god on thee this gift beftow ? 

More beauteous than the fun at noon they fhew. 
Ver. 653.] Homer fays only, 

The grey-ey'd child of aegis-bearing Jove : 
but our poet borrowed his fupplement from Chapman, who fays. 

And (he, thzt/upples earth with blood. 
Ver. 654.] Ogilby, fomewhat chaftifed, is neat and faithful : 

Ulyjfesthen: Thou pride of Grecians ! know, 

The mightier Gods could nobler fteeds beftow. 
Ver. 6 $6* Of Thracian lineage, &c] It is obfervable, fayt 
# Minerva.' 
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Sleeping he dy'd, with all his guards around 9 
And twelve b$fide lay gafping on the ground. 
Thefe other fpoils fromconquer'dDolon came;66o 
A wretch, whofe fwiftnefs was his only fame, 
By He&or fent our forces to explore, 
He now lies headlefs on the fandy (hore. 
Then o'er the trench the bounding courfers 
flew; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purfue. 665 



Duftathius, that Homer in this place unravels the feries of this 
night's exploits, and inverts the order of the former narration. 
This is partly occafioned by a neceflity of Neftor's enquiries, and 
partly to relate the fame thing in a different way* that he might 
not tire the reader with an exad repetition of what he knew 
before. P. 

Ver. 657.3 His original would prefcribe, 
Of Thracian lineage are the fteeds ye view, 
But lately come\ whofe king Tydides flew, 

Ver. 659. And twelve befide, &c] How comes it to pafs that 
the poet mould here call Dolon the thirteenth that was (lain, whereat 
he had already numbered up thirteen befides him? Euftathius 
anfwers, that he mentions Rhefus by hirafclf, by way of eminence. 
Then coming t,o recount the Thracians, he reckons twelve of 
them; fo that taking Rhefus feparately, Dolon will make the 
thirteenth. P. 

Ver. 660.] This is interpolation ; and the purport of thefe 
four verfes may be enclofed in two without difparagement to the 
fidelity of tranflation : 

With HeBor*sfpy % commijjiond to explore 

Our fleet, but Jldughter* d on the neigbb'ring (hore. 

Ver. 664.] Literally thu$: 

This (aid, he drave the couriers o'er the trench, 
Exulting ; with him wen£ the joyful Greeks, 
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Straight to Tydides' high pavilion borne, 
The matchlefs fteeds his ample flails adorn: 
The neighing courfers their new fellows greet, 
And the full racks are heap *d with gen'rous wheat . 
But Dolon's armour,, to his (hips convey'd, 670 
High on the painted ftern Ulyfles laid, 
A trophy deftin'd to the blue-ey'd maid. 

Now from notturnal fweat, and fanguine ftain, 
Theycleanfetheirbodiesintheneighb'ringmain: 
Then inthepolifh'dbath, refrefti'd from toil, 675 
Their joints they fupple with diflblving oil, 
In due repaft indulge the genial hour, 
And firft to Pallas the libations pour 2 



it. 

\ 



Ver. 674. They cleattfe their bodies in the main, &c] We have 
here a regimen very agreeable to the Simplicity and aufterity of the 
old heroick times. Thefe warriours pluvge into the Tea to waih 
themfelves ; for the fait water is not only more purifying than any 
other, but more corroborates the nerves. They afterwards enter 
into a bath, and rub their bodies with oil, which by foftening and 
tnoiftening the flefh prevents too great a diffipation, and reflores the 
natural ftrength. Eu (lathi us. P. 

Ver. 675.] Our poet feems to have profited by both his prtde* 
cefTors. Thus Chapman: 

Where odorous and diflblvittgoyles, they through their lims difFufde : 

and thus Ogilby : 

Next in warm baths their fpirits fpent with toil 

Recruit and weary limbs refrefti with oil. 

Then fitting down, they empty to divine 

Pallas full bowls, and offer richeft nwine. 
But the lafl eoupiet of Pope is foperfluous. 

Ver. 677. In due repaft ', &c] It appears from hence with 
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They fit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 679^ 

And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of wine. 



what precifenefs Homer diftinguifhes the time of thefe a&ions. It 
it evident from this pafTage, that immediately after their return, it 
was day-light; that being the time of taking fuch a repaft as is here 
defcribed. 

I cannot conclude the notes to this book without obferving,'that 
what feems the principal beauty of it, and what diftinguifhes it 
among all the others, is the livelinefs of its paintings : the reader 
fees the moft natural night-fcene in the world ; he is led ftep by ftep 
with the adventurers, and made the companion of all their expec- 
tations, and uncertainties. We fee the very colour of" the fky, 
know the time to a minute, are impatient while the heroes are 
arming, our imagination fteals out after them, becomes privy to all 
their doubts, and even to the fecret withes of their hearts fent up 
to Minerva. We are alarmed at the approach of Dolon, hear his 
very footfteps, affift the two chiefs in purfuing him, and ftop juft 
with the fpear that arrefts him. We are perfectly acquainted with 
the fituation of all the forces, with the figure in which -they 4ie, 
with the difpofition of Rhefus and the Thracians, with the pofture 
of his chariot and horfes. The marfhy fpot of ground where Dolon 
is killed, the tamarilk, or aquatick plants upon which they hang his 
fpoils, and the reeds that are heaped together to mark the place, arc 
circumftances the mtfft piBurefque imaginable. And though it muft 
be owned, that the human figures in this piece are excellent, and 
difpofed in the properefl acliohs ; I cannot but confefs my opinion,, 
that the chief beauty of it is in the profpecl, a finer than which was 
never drawn by any pencil. P. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



THE, THIRD BATTLE, AND THE ACTS OF AGAMEMNON. 

jjGAMEMNQN having armed bimfelf, kads tbt 
«*-* Grecians to battle: Heftor prepares the Trojans to 
receive them; 'While Jupiter ? Juno, and Minerva give the 
fignals of war. . Agamemnon bears all before bim\ and 
MeEtor is commanded by Jupiter {who* fends Iris for that 
purpofe) to decline the engagement, till the King JbaU be 
wounded ^and retire from tbt field. He then makes a great 
Jlaugbterof the enemy j Utyjes and Diomed put aftop to 
him for a time*, but the latter being wounded by Paris, is 
obliged to defert bis companion, who is tneomfaffed by the 
Trojans, wounded, and tn the utmoft danger, tiU Menelaus 
and'Ajdx tefcue him. Heftor comes againJIAjax, but that 
hero r alone oppofes multitudes, and rallies the Greeks. In 
the mean time Macbaon, in the other wing of the army, is 
pierced with qn arrow by Paris K and carried from tbefibgt 
in Nefibi's chariot.. Achilles .{who overlooked the aftion 
from bisfbip)feni Patroclus to enquire which of the Greeks 
was wtunded in that manner ? Neftor entertains him in 
bis tent with an account of the accidents of the day, and a 
long recital cffome former wars which he remembered, 
tending to put Patroclus upon perfuading Achilles to fight 
for his countrymen, ' or at leajl to permit Him to do it, clad 
in Achilles' s armour. Patroclus in bis return meeU Eury* 
pylus alfo wounded, and afftfts him in that diftrefs. - 

This book opens with the eight and twentieth day vftbe 
poem j and the fame day, with its various attions and ad- 
ventures, is extended through the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, ftxteentb, feventeentb, and part of the 
eighteenth books. The fcene lies in the field near the 
monument of Ilus. P. 



NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

AS Homer's invention is in nothing more wonderful, than in 
the great variety of characters with which his poems are 
diversified, fo his judgment appears in nothing more exalt, than in 
that propriety with which each character is maintained. Bat this 
exactnefs muft be collected by a diligent attention to his conduct 
through the whole ; and when the particulars of each character are 
laid together, we (hall find thera all proceeding from the fame' 
temper and difpofition of the perfon. If this obfervation be 
neglected, the poet's conduct will lofe much of its true beauty and 
harmony. 

I fancy it will not be unpleafant to the reader, to cortfider the 
picture of Agamemnon, drawn by fo mafterly an hand as that of 
Homer, in its full length, after having feen him in feveral views 
and lights fince the beginning of the poem. 

He is a mafter of policy and ftratagem, and maintains a good 
underftanding with his council ; which was but neceflkry, confider- 
ing how many different, independent nations and interefts he had 
to manage i he feems fully confcious of his own fuperiour authority, 
and always knows the time when to exert it : he is perfonally very 
valiant, but not without fome mixture of fiercenefs i highly refent- 
ful of the injuries done his family, even more than Menelaus him- 
felf: warm both in his paffions and affections, particularly in the 
love he bears his brother. In (hort, he is (as Homer himfelf in 
another place defcribes him} both a good king, and a great 
warriour. 

It is very obfervable how this hero rifes in the efteem of the reader 
as the poem advances : it opens with many circumftances very 
much to the difadvantage of his character ; he infults the pried of 
Apollo, and outrages Achilles ; but in the fecond book he grows 
fenfible of the effects of his raflinefs, and takes the fault entirely 
Upon himfelf: in the fourth he (hews himfelf a fkilful commander, 
by exhorting, reproving, and performing all the offices of a good 
general : in the eighth he is deeply touched by the fufferings of his 
army, and makes all the peoples calamities his own : in the ninth he 
endeavours to reconcile himfelf to Achilles, and condefcends to be 
the petitioner, becaufe it is for the publick good : in the tenth 

▼OL. III. Q^ 
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finding thofe endeavours ineffectual* his concern keeps him the 
whole night awake, in contriving all poflible methods to affift them : 
*nd now in the eleventh, as it were refolving himfelf to fupply the 
want of Achilles, he grows prodigioufly in his valour, and performs 
wonders in his fingle perfon. 

Thus we fee Agamemnon continually winning upon our efteem 9 
as we grow acquainted with him ; fo that he feems to be like that 
Goddefs the poet defcribes, who was low at the firft, but rifing by 
degrees, at laft reaches the very heavens. P. 



ELEVENTH BOOK 

OF THE 

ILIAD. 



THE faffron Morn , with early bluflies fpread, 
Now rofe refulgent from Tithonus'bedj 
With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with facred light : 
When baleful Eris, fent by Jove's command, 5 
The torch of difcord blazing in her hand, 



Vef. 1.] Thefe are elegant lines* but paraphrafticaJ, and not 
iaperiour on the whole to Ogilby correfted i 

Aurora, rujbingfrom Tithonus' bed, 
O'er Gods and men her glorious luftre,^/. 

Vtt. 5. When baleful Eris, Sec] With what a wonderful 
fublimity does the poet begin this book ? He awakens the reader'! 
euripfity, and founds an alarm to the approaching battle. With 
What magnificence does he ufher in the deeds of Agamemnon ? He 
feems for a while to have loft all view of the main battle, and lets 
the whole aclion of the poem ftand (till, to attend the motions of 
this (ingle hero. Inftead of a herald he brings down a Goddefs to 
enflarae the army ; inftead of a trumpet, or fuch warlike mufick, 
Juno and Minerva thunder over the field of battle : Jove rain* 
down drops of blood, and averts his eyes from fuch a fcene of 
honours* 
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Thro* the red fkies her bloody fign extends, 
And, wrapt in tempefts, o'er the fleet defpends. * 
High on Ulyffes* bark, her horrid ft^nd 
She took, and thunder'd thro* the feas an^l Jaijd. io * 
Ev'n Ajax and Achilles h^eard t|ie found, 
Whofefhips, remote, the guarded navy bound*, 
Thence the black fury thro* the Qrecian throng. 
With horror founds the loud Orthian fQng : 



By the Goddefs Eris is meant that ardour and impatient fcf; the* 
battle which now infpired the Grecian army ; they Who juft before . 
were almoft in defpair, now burn for the fight, and/breathe nothing* 
but war. Enftathius. ,. % t JrY . 

The full fenfe of his author might have been concentrated in a . 
fingle couplet : 

When baleful Eris, fent by Jove, defcends, 
And Wars redenfign 'midft the fleet extends. . 

Ver. 14. Orthian fong.\ This is a kind of an Odaic fong, • 
invented and fung on purpofe to fire the foul to noble deeds in war. 
Such was that of Timotheus before Alexander the Great, which had 
fuch an influence upon him, that he leaped from his feat, and laid - 
hold on his arms. Euftathius. P. 

% He found this vile accent in Chapman : 

The red-ey'd goddeffe, feated there, tbunder'd tW Orthian^^, 
High, and *wHh horror, through the eares, of all the Grecian throng. 
In (hort, I would propofe the following adjuftment of thepaflage, 
in accommodation to his original : 

High on Ulyfles* bark, her horrid (land 

She takes, the midmoft ftation on the ft rand \ 

That Ajax' and Achilles' Jhips, which bound 

The guarded navy, may receive the found. 

There flood the Goddefs, and denoune'd afar 

The loud and formidable din of<war. 

Pierc*d by the found, each warrior's bofom <warm 

An inextinguifhable rage of arms. 
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The navy ftiakes, and at the dire alarms 15 
Eachbofomttoils, each warriour ftarts to arms. 
No more they figh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenue, and for the combat bum. 
The king of mentis hardy hoft infpires i$ 
With loud command^ with great example fires ; 
Himfelf *firft rofe, himfelf before the reft 
His migtity limbs in radiant armour dreft. 
And firft he cas'd his manly legs around 
In (hilling greaves with filver buckles bound: 
The beaming cuirafs next adorn'd his breaft *$ 
The fame which once king Cinyras poffeft: 
(The fame of Greece and her affembled hoft 
Had reach *d that monarch on the Cyprian coaft; 
Twas then the friendftifj) of the chief to gain, 
This glorious gift he fent, norfent in vain.) 30 
„Ten rows of azure fteel the work infold, 
Ttvice ten of tin 1 ; and twelve of ducftile gold; 
Three glitt 'ring dragons to the gorget rife, 
Whofe imitated fcales, againft the fkies 



Ver. 26. King Cinyras J] It is probable this paflage of Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus, alludes to a true hiftory; and what makes it 
the more fo, is that this ifland was famous for its mines of feveral 
metals. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 33.] This is lively in Chapman, whom our poet had. in 
view : 

Three ferpents to the gorget crept, that like three rain-bowes fhin'd c 
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Refledcd various light, and arching bow'd, 35 
Like colour'd rainbows o'er a fhow'iy cloud. ■. 
(Jove's wond'rous bow, of three celeftial dyes, 
Plac'd as a fign to man amid the fkies.) 
A radiant baldrick, o'er his (houlder ty'd, 
Suftain'd the fword that glitter'd at his fide: 40 
Gold was the hilt, a filver Iheath encas'd 
The fliining blade, and golden hangers gracVL 
His buckler's mighty orb was next difplay'd* 
That round the warriour caft % dreadful (hade; 
Ten zones of brafs its ample brim furround, 45 
And twice tenboffes the bright convex erown'd; 



though he father chofe to addpt a lefe animated word from Ogilby ; 

Six fpeckled ferpents, rifing towards the gorge : 
who, in my opinion, rightly conoetts the original word ixccrsf 
with Tfits, Compare ver, 50, 

Ver. 35. Arching bow'd, ice] Euftathius obferves, that the 
poet intended to reprefent the bending figure of thefe ferpents a* 
well as their colour, by comparing them to rainbows. Dacier 
obferves here how clofe a parallel this paffagc of Homer bears to 
that in Genefis, where God tells Noah, / have Jet my b*w m the 
clouds, that it may be for a fign of the covenant between me and the 
earth. P. 

Ver. 42.] Here alfb he caft an eye on Chapman-: 
The fcaberd was of filver plate, with golden hangers grac't, 

. Ver. 44.] I mould prefer, as more agreeable to the fedpe of 
his author, 

That fene'd the warriour with it's ample Jbade : 
but our tranilator was dill intent on Chapman : 

Then tooke he up his weightie fhield, that round about Him caft 
Dckn&ve Jfradowes, 
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'Tremehdous Gorgon frown 'd upon its fields 
■And circling terrours filPd th* expreffive (hield t 
Within its concave hung a filver thong, 
On which a mimic ferpent creeps along, 50 
His azure length in eafy waves extends, 
'Till in three heads th'embroider'dmonfterends. 
Laft o'er his brows his fourfold helm he plac'd, 
With nodding horfe-hair formidably graced; 
And in his hands two fteely jav'lins wields, 55 
That blaze to heav'n, and lighten all the fields. 

That inftant Juno, and the martial Maid 
In happy thunders promis'd Greece their aid; 



Ver. 48.] His author would prefcribe, 

And Fear and Terror filPd the expreffive (hield : 

is Ogilby, whofe verfion Pope confulted, I prefume, on this occafion: 
The fable fold char g'd with a Gorgon's head, 
Mantled about with difmall Flight and Dread. 
Ver. 56.] Thus Chapman : 

■ and in his hands, two darts he managed, 

Arm'd with bright^Zr, that blaz'd to heaven. 

The following attempt, faithful to the original, may be compared 

with the beautiful couplet of our tranflator : 

Two fpears he took, fharp, ftrong, and tipp'd with ftcel ; 
Steel, that flaftit far to heaven a gleam of light. 
Ver. 57.] Homer for thefe four verfes fays merely, 
Pallas o'er him, and Juno, founded loud, 
In honour of the rich Mycene's king: 

all the reft is the tranflator's fancy, affifted by Dacier : " La Deefle 
" Minerve et la Deefle Junon, — font entendre autour de lui le bruit 
" de leurs armes, et animent les Grecs :" and by Chapman : 

-- and on a fable cloud 

To bring them furious to the field, fate thundring out aloud* 
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High o'er thechief they clafh'd their arms in air, 
And leaning from the clouds, expedl the war, 66 

Clofe to the limits of the trench and mound, 
The fiery cpurfers to their chariots bound 
The fquiresrreftrain'd: the foot, with thofe who 

wield . > . 

The lighter arms, rufh forward to the field; 
To fecond thefe, in clofe array combin'd, 65 
The fquadrons fpread their fable wings behind. 
Now fhouts and tumults wake the tardy fun, 
As with the light the warriours toils begun. 
Ev , nJove,whofethunderfpokehiswrath,diftiird 
Red drops of blopd o'er all the fatal field; 70 



Ver. 6$* The foot, with thofe *who wield The lighter arms, rujb 
forward J] Here we fee the order of battle is inverted, and 
oppofite to that which Neftor propofed in the fourth book : for 
it is the cavalry which is there fuftained by the infantry ; here the 
infantry by the cavalry. But to deliver my opinion, I believe it 
was the nearnefs of the enemy that obliged .Agamemnon to change 
the difpofition of the battle ; he would break their battalions with 
his infantry, and compleat their defeat by his cavalry, which ihould 
fatt upon the flyers, Dacier. p. 

Ver, 69.] Homer fays nothing here about thunder; butonr 
poet, I prefume, was mifled by Dacier : " Jupiter par des coups 
effroyables de fon. tonnerre.— " The whole paflage is indeed moft 
ftrangely reprefented by our translator, but is no more than faith- 
fully displayed in the following attempt z 

Deftruclive tumult, fent Saturnian Jove | 
And dew-drops rain'd from aether's clime above. 
With blood difcolour'd ; dew-drops, that portend 
What fouls his will to Pluto's realm would fend : 
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The woes of men unwilling to furvey, 

And all the (laughters that muft ftain the day. 

Near Ilus* tomb in order rang'd around, 
The Trojan lines poffefVd the ; rifing ground, 
There wife Polydamas and Hedtor flood; 75 
jEneas, honour'd as a guardian God; 
Bold Polybus , Agenor the divine ; • 

The brother warriours of Antenor's line; 
With youthful Acamas, whofe beauteous -face " 
And fair proportion,, match'd th* etherial race. 80 



mfggmaaaamm 
or, as Ogilby renders the latter claufe extremely well, . 

Portending in that day's unhappy ftrife 

The lofs of many a valiant hero's life. 
Ver, 70. Red drops of blood.] Thefe prodigies with which 
Homer embellifhes his poetry, are the fame with thofe which hiftory 
relates not as ornaments, but as Truths, . Nothing .is more com- 
mon in hiftory than fhowers of blood, arid philofophy gives us the 
reafon of thera : the two battles which had been fought on the plains 
of Troy, had fo drenched them with blood, that a great quantity 
of it might be exhaled in vapours, and carried into the air, and 
being (here condenfed, fall down again in dews and drops of the 
fame colour. Euftathius. See Notes on lib. xvi. v. 560. P. 

This prodigy of raining blood 'is frequently mentioned,- not only 
by the poets, but the chroniclers both of ancient and. modern times. 
The phyfical folution of Euftathius, whatever acceptance it might 
find with our illuftriqus tranflator, will not pafs for: genuine philo- 
fophy, I apprehend, with naturalifts of the pretest day. 

Ver. 73.] Our poet did not find this tomb of Hut in his author, 
but in Chapman's tranflation : 

The Trojan hoft, at Hut 9 tombe. — 
Ver. 80.] He profited in part from Chapman : 

: ■ — — unmaried Acamas 

Proportioned like the ftates of heaven: 
and in part from Ogilby ; 

Antcnor's fons, refembling heavenly race. 
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Great He&or, cov&r'd with his fpacious ihiekf, 
PKes all the troops, and brders all the fidd. 
As the ted ftar noto ftiows his fanguifte fifes 
T*rf6't!rt &tfk cldtidr., atftd how in night retires • 
Thus "thto* the tanks app&r'd the god-like faari, 
Plung'd in the rear, or blazihg in the van ; 86 

Ver. $2.] 1THs verfe is fuperadded by £he trahflator to his 
origkfeli {Hid was derived from Chapman : 

— in front of all the field 

TYoyes gWat Priamides did beare, his al-waytt-eqiral f /&Ai , ' t 

Still plying th' ordering «pf his power : 
whom Ogilby confblted : 

But valiant He&OT, fbrcmoft in the field, 
Brought up th* van, arm'd with his 6rbed Jbkld* 

Vcr. 83. As tto redfiar.] We have j\itt feen at full lengtn the 
pt&vre of the general of the Greeks : here we fee Heftor beauti- 
fy ly drawn in miniature. This proceeded from the great judgment 
eff the poet : it was neceffary to fpeak fully of Agamemnon, who 
was to be the chief hero of this batrle, and briefly Of Heclor, whb 
had fo often been Q>oken of at large before* This is an inftance 
that the poet well knew when to be concife, and when to be Copious. 
It is rrapoflible that any thing mould be more happily imagined, than 
tltis fimitftude : it is fo lively, that we fee He&or fornctiroes min- 
ing in arms at the head of his troops ; and then immediately lofe 
fight of him* while he retires in the ranks of the army. Eufta- 
fhitis. P. 

Better 5 as more exa&ly, thus : 

Asfolnt red ftar now mews his baleful fires,— 

Vcr, 8 j.] The tranflation here is truly fiibHme, and much ex- 
ceeds it's original : but particularly the fecond verfe of this couplet ; 
which for propriety and vivacity of expreflton, nothing can furpafs. 
Perhaps the former may be fufceptible of improvement. 
Thus thro' the ranks, alternate, HeBor ran. 

The happy word plunged might poffibly be fuggefted by Dacier, 
fpeaking of the ftar : " Et tantot replonge fes feux dans leur obfctU 
rite."— Mr, Matron had this afcflage t>f out franflatcjr, probably, 
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While ftreamy fparkles, reftlefs as he flies, 
Flafh from his arms as lightening from the fkies* 
As fweating reapers in fome wealthy field, 89 
Rang'd in two bands ,their crooked weapons wield, 
Bear down the furrows, 'till their labours meet ; 
Thick fall the heapy harvefts at their feet r 
So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 
And falling ranks are ftrow'd on ev'ry fide. 94 
None ftoop'd a thought to bafe inglorious flight ; 
But horfe to horfe, and man to man they fight. 



in his recolle&ion, when he wrote his exordium of the " Ode to 
Memory t" 

Who bidft their ranks now vanifli, now appear, 
Flame in the <van, and darken in the rear. 

Compare book v. verfe 115. 

Ver. 89. As fweating reapers*] It will be neceflary for the un- 
derstanding of this fimilitude, to explain the method of mowing in 
Homer's days : they mowed in the fame manner as they ploughed, 
beginning at the extremes of the field, which was equally divided, 
and proceeded till they met in the middle of it. By this means they 
raifed an emulation between both parties, which mould finifh their 
(hare firft. If we confider this cuftom, we ihall find it a very happy 
comparifon to the two armies advancing againft each other, together 
with an exalt refemblance in every circumftance the poet intended 
to illuftrate. P. 

This note is tranflated from Dacier. 

Ver. 91.] This is from Chapman : 
Beare down the fur r owes fpeedily, 

Ver. 95 .] Here again he makes ufe of Chapman's tranflation : 

Noneftoopt to any fainting thought, of foule inglorious flight,. 
fiat equal bore they up their heads, and far'd like wolves m fight : 
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Not rabid wdlves more fierce conteft their prey : 
Each wounds ,each bleeds , but none refign the day; 
Difcord with joy Ae fcene of death defcries, 
Arid drinks iarge Slaughter at her fanguine eyes: 100 
DifcorH alohe, of all th ? immortal train, 
Swells the ted horrors o£ this direful plain : 
The Gods iji p^ace their goldeii manfions fill, 
Rarig'd in bright order on the Olympian hill; 
But gen'tal niiirrriurs told their griefs above, 105 
And ea&i accused the partial Will of Jove. 
Meanwhile ^art, fuperior, and alone, L 

Th? eternal nioharch, on his awful throne, [ 

,r< .!:.: '** -\ .' . V '' ■'■. 

who has very happily expreflecl one claiife of his author, as Mr. 

Cowper after him : .^ r 

Alike in>fierce hoftility their heads ' " -\ 

t .. •• Botb-^orefloft^^ ,.,.... . ., ,.«,./.,. . 

Yer. ^^fMomfef onlyt&y*, u They- 1^* turning on like 
.wolves :" the reft is due to the fertile wit of lhe>tranilatGr. : I would 
propofe tfts a/Jjiiftnjptf ©fcthepaffiige : , . . -.„•< . >, ,, 5 , , , 

- No^ftcK^rthought to bafe inglorious flight; ' ' : ' 
Wfib efuol rty\>\ik* raping wolves, they fight. >•'■•* 

Ver. 99.] Chapman, to whom triefe fine yerfes of our transla- 
tor owe fome obligations, is more clofe and faithful : 

Sterne Eris with fach weeping fights, rejoyc't to feed her eyes % 
>Vho -only fiiew'd herfelf in field, of rfl the- deities. 

Ver. 105.] Part of this verfe is for the rhyme only, Ogilby ' 
is more obfervant of his model : 

Where Jove's high pleafure tacitly they blame, 
To grant the Trojans fuch immortal fame. 

Ver. 107.] He mould have written, 

Meanwhile apart, regard/efi, and alone. * 
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Wrapt in the blaze of boundlefs rf glory fat ; 
And fix'd, fulfiird the juft decrees of Fate,, nor- 
On earth he turn'd his all-confid'ring eyes, 
And marked the fpot where Ilion's, tow'rs arife ; 
The fea with fhjgs * the r fields with armies fpread, 
The victor's; rage, the dying, and th^ dead.,, r 
Thus . . wfyle the morping-rb^aips. ,incr<^a^ng . * 

■ br ^t (7 . v:; ,,- ;; ;v ,.^, ;c . . i". jf ; :1- : -, M 5^ 
O V heay Vs pijre aziirefpreadth^grQMfingljght j, , 
Commutual deajtfr tjie fat^oj^pr qQqfgutydsy t <. k 
Each adverfe batdegOT'd^irfi equal woqnda, . 
But now (what iime w^ftm^X^quefte^d vale * 
The weary woodman fjgreads his fparing meal , 1 20 



Vcr. 114*] His original fays, ru* -r.. 

Hhtflafi offteel, the Jkugkttri*g t .JttA the ilead,- >» ; v 

This paflage is, doubtlefs, very noble in the tran(latiott\l)utit is 
expanded to a double length. Chapman is not difpleafing, and 
clofely expreffive of hi* author i- . .-■•$. * '■ 

He car'd not, but, enthron'd apart, triumphant fet in fway 
Of his free power ; and, from his feate tooke pleafure tofurvey 
Thecitie fo adorn'd with towres, the fea with ▼eflels fild,' 
The fplendor of refulgent armes, the killer, and the kild. 

For my own part, I think thefe lines excellent. 

Vcf« 119. What- time 1 in fir/it fequefter'd vale The weary <Wobd- 
man, &c.] One may gather from hence, that in Homer's time they 
did not meafure the day by hours, but by the progreflion of the fun; 
and diftinguiftied the parts of it by the moft noted employments ; 
as in the xiith of the Odyfles, v. 439. from the rifing of the judges, 
and here from the dining of the labourer. 

it may perhaps be entertaining to the reader to fee a general ac- 
count of the menfuration of time among the ancients, which I fhall 
take from Spondanus. At the beginning of the world it is certain 
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When his tir'd arms refiife the ax to rear. 
And claim a refpite from the filvan war j 



there was no diftincYioa of time but by the light and darkneft * arfd 
the whole day was included ia the general terms of the evening audi 
the morning. Munfter makes a pretty observation upon this cuftom ; 
our long-lived forefathers (fays he) had not fo much occafiou to be 
exaft obfervershow the day patted, as their frailer fons, whofe ftiort- 
nefe of life makes it neceflary todiftinguifh every part of time, and 
fuffer none of it to (lip away without their obfervation* 

It is not improbable but that (he Chaldeans, many ages after the 
{food, were the firft who divided the day into hours ; they being 
the firft who applied themfelves with any fuccefs to aftrologyv Th* 
mod ancient fun-dial we read of, is that of Achaz, mentioned in the 
fecond book of Kings, ch. xx. about the time of the building of 
Rome : but as' thefe were of no ufe in clouded days, and in the 
night, there was another invention of meafuring the parts of 
time by water $ but that not being fufficiently cxaft, they laid it 
afide for another by fand. 

It is certain the ufe of dials was earlier among the Greeks than 
the Romans ; it was above three hundred years after the building of 
Rome, before they knew any thing of them : but yet they had di- 
vided the day and night into twenty-four hours, as appears from 
Vano and Macrobius* though they did not count the hours as we do, 
numerically, but from midnight to midnight, and diftinguifhed 
them by particular names, as by the cock-crowing, the dawn, the 
mid-day, &c. The firft fun-dial we read of among the Romans 
which divided the day into hours, is mentioned by Pliny, Kb. i. 
cap, 20. fixed upon the temple of Quirinus by L« Papyri us the cen- 
for, about the twelfth year of the wars with Pyrrhus* But the firft 
that was of any ufe to the publick, was fet up near the roftra in the 
forum by Valerius Meffala the conful, after the taking of Catanain 
Sicily ; from whence it was brought, thirty years after the firft had 
been fet up by Papyrius : but this was ftill an imperfecl one > the 
lines of it not exadUy correfponding with the feveral hours. Yet 
they made ufe of it many years, till Q^Marcius Philippus placed 
another by it, greatly improved : but thefe had ftill one common 
defect of being ufelefs in the night, and when the fides were over" 
caft. All thefe inventions being thus ineffectual, Scipio Nafica, 
fome years after, meafured the day ajid night into hour* front tht 
dropping <?f water. 
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But not 'till half the proftrate forefts lay 
Stretch'd in long ruin, and expos'd to day) 1*4. 
Then, nor till then, the Greeks ipipulfive might 
Pierc'd the black phalanx, and let in the light. 



Yet near this time, it may be gathered that fun-dials were very 
frequent in Rome, from a fragment preferved by Aulus Gellius, 
and afcribed to Plautus : the lines are fo beautiful, that I cannot 
deny the reader the farisfa&ion of feeing them. They are fuppoied 
to be fpoken by an hungry parafite, upon a fight of one of thefc 
dials : 

" Ut ilium Dii perdant, primus qui horns repperit, 
«* Quique adeo primus ftatuit heic folarium : 
" Qui mihi comminuit mifero, articulatim, diem ! 
** Nam me puero uterus hie erat folarium, 
€< Multo omnium iftorum optimum & veriiTumum ; 
" Ubi ifte monebat effe, nifi cum nihil erat. 
'• Nunc etiara quod eft, non eft, nifi Soli lubet ; 
" Itaque adeo jam oppletum eft oppidum folariis, 
M Major pars populi aridi reptant fame." 

We find frequent mention of the hours in the courfe of this poem ; 
hot to prevent any miftake, it may not be improper to take notice, 
that they rouft alwa>s be under ftood to mean the {eafons* and not 
the divifion of the day by hours. P. 

Our poet has ftrangely difguifed this defcription. The follow- 
ing is a verbal tranflation, merely intended, like every attempt of 
this kind, to give the Englifh reader an exalt notion of the words 
and ftyle of the original : 

But, when the woodman on fome fhady hill 
Prepares his meal, when lofty trees are fell'd, 
That tire his hands, and fatisfy his wants ; 
And love of fweet repaft hath fciz'd his mind : 
Then the brave Greeks the Trojan phalanx burft, 
Each other urging through the ranks of war. 

Vcr. 125. The Greeks impuljtve might.'] We had juft before 
fan that all the Gods were withdrawn from the battle ; that Jupi- 
ter was refolvcd, even againft the inclinations of them all, to 
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Great Agamemnon then the flaughter led, 
And flew Bienor at hia people's head : 
Whofe fquire Oiletis, with a fudden fpring, 
Leap'd from the chariot to revenge his king, 130 
But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 
Which pierc'd his brain, and ftretch'd him on 

the ground. 
Atrides fpoiFd, and left them on the plain s 
Vain was their youth, their glitt'ririgarmour vain : 
Now foil'd with duft, and naked to the fky, 135 
Their fnowy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. 



honour the Trojans* Yet we here fee the Greeks breaking through 
them ; the love the poet bears to his countrymen makes him aggran- 
dize their valour, and over-rule even the decrees of Fate, To vary 
his battles, he fuppofes the Gods to be abfent this day ; and they 
are no fooner gone, but the courage of the Greeks prevails, even 
againft the determination of Jupiter. Euftathius. 'P. 

Vcr. 132*] Ogilby, fomewhat chaftifed, thus exhibits what our 
tranflator has omitted of his author : 

Nor could his Brazen cafque the point reftrain ; 
Itpierc'd the bone, and dajbt his parting brain, 

Ver. 133.] Homer fays merely, 

Their corflets ftripp'd, Atrides left them t^iere, 
. To all confpicuous with their bofonls bare : 

out of which the fertility of his tranflator's fancy has wrought the 
four verfes before us, prompted, J prefume, by Dacier's tranflation, 
which is no lefs luxuriant : " Apres les avoir depouilles tous deux 
4€ de leurs armes & de leurs habits, les laiffe-la tout nuds, montrer/*r 
" la blantheur eblouiffante de leurs corps, que e'etoient de jeutut guer* 
" riers, toujours nourris & l'ombre jufqu* & cette fatale journee." 

Ver. 1 3 5. Naked to the fey.] Euftathius refines upon this place, 
and believes that Homer intended, by particularizing the whitenefs 
of the limbs, to ridicule the effeminate education of thefe unhappy 
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Two fons of Priam next to battle move, 
The product one of marriage, one of love; 
In the fame car the brother- warriours ride, 139 
This took the charge to combat, that to guide: 
Far other talk! than when they wont to keep, 
On Ida's tops, ther. father's fleecy fheep.. 
Thefe on the mountains once Achilles found, 
And captive led, yvith pliant ofiers bound; ' * 



youths. Bat as fuch an interpretation, mjay be thought below the! 
majefty of an Epic poem, and a kind of barbarity to infult the un- 
fortunate, I 'thought it better to give the pauage an air of coriipaP- 
fion. As the words are eqyajly.capajpfe^f either meaning, I ima- 
gined the reader would be more pleafed with the humanity of the 
one, than with the fatyr of'the other. 'P. 

Homer, in my opinion, haA no immediate intention either o£ 
fatire or compaffion, but fimpjy a natural, defcription of fuch a cir-* 
cumftance. And this object he has happily attained. 

Ver. 143. Thefe on tie mountains ince Achilles found.} Homer, 
fays Euftathius, never lets any opportunity pafs of mentioning the 
hero of his poem, Achilles : he gives here an inftance of his for- 
mer refentment, and at once varies his. own poetry, and exalts his 
hero's chara&er. Nor does he mention him curforily ; he feems 
unwilling to leave him; and when he purfues the thread of hisftory 
in a few lines, takes occafion to (peak again of him. This is a very 
artful conducV; by mentioning liim fo frequently, he takes care that 
the reader mould not forget him, and thews the importance of that 
hero, whofe anger is the*fubje£ of his poem. P. 

Our poet treads in the fteps of Ogilby : 

Tbe/e keeping flocks on Ide Achilles found, 
And their white wrifts -with pliant ofiers bound: 
Chapman before him : 

— both which king Peleus heire, 

Whilome in Ida keeping flocks, did deprelleild and bind 
With pliant ofiers. ^ ' 

vou III. R :••'-* 
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Then to their fire far ample fums reftor'dj 145 
But now to perifh by Atrides* fword: 
Pierc'd in the breaft the bafe-born Ifus bleeds : 
Cleft thro 1 the head, his brother's fate fucceeds* 
Swift to the fpoil the haftyvi&or falls, 
And ftript, their features to his mind recalls. 15a 
The Trojans fee the youths untimely die, 
But helplefs tremble for themfelves, and fly. 
So when a lion, ranging o'er the lawns, 
Finds, on fome grafly lair, the couching fawns* 
Their bones he cracks, thfcir reeking vitals 
draws, 155 

And grind # s the quiv'ring flefh with bloody jaws; 
The frighted hind beholds, and dares not ftay, 
But fwift thro* ruftling thickets burfts her way ; 



Ver. 148.] His name was Antiphus ; the fnppfeffion of which 
through the entire paflage is a material deleft*, Ogilby is more 
exaft: 

Bnt Antiphus, pierc'd through the cheek, he flew 
With his iharp fword, and from his chariot threw. 

Ver. 150.] After this our poet omiu what may be plainly traa- 
llated thus : 

For erft, by great AchiHes, fwift of feet, 
From Ida brought, he faw them at the fleet. 

Ver. 1 55.] He caft his eye on Ogilby : 

Seizeth her fawns, and with deYoaringjuw 
Their panting hearts and bleeding entrails dra%t*t 
but borrowed one word from Chapman : 

' ■■ at will and cafe doth grind 

Their joym 
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All drown'd in fweat the panting mother flies, 
And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 160 

Amidft the tumult of the routed train, 
The fons of falfe Antimachus were (lain ; 
He, who for bribes his faithlefs counfels fold, 
And voted Helen's ftay for Paris' gold. 
Atrides marked, as thefe their fafety fought, 165 
And flew the children for the father's fault ; 
Their headftrong horfe unable to reftrain, 
They fhook with fear, and drop 'd the filken rein; 
Then in their chariot on their knees they fall ; 
And thus with lifted hands for mercy call. 170 



Ver. 159.] Thus Chapman: 
But, ihook with vehement feare her felfe, flies through the 

oaken chace 
From that fell lavage* drown* d in fweat; and feeks fome covert 

place. 
Ver. 160.] This verfe is an interpolation of the tranflator, 
partly grounded on the big round tears of Shakefpear's flag, and the 
horfe of Virgil, ^Bn. xi. thus better rendered by Dryden : 
And the big tears run rolling down his face* 
Ver. 1 68.] Homer fays the well wrought, or glittering reins , 
being ftudded, I fuppofe, and adorned with polifhed metal j but our 
poet follows Chapman : 

* — • — thefilken reins > being from their hands let fall. 

Ver. 169.] Our tranflator has remarked more than once, that 
fuf plication is not made io Homer by falling on the knees* but by 
holding, or entreating at, the knees of the fuperiour. The criticifm, 
perhaps, is juft, but is violated by his own example here. Mr. 
Cowper properly reprefents the paffage, and will fhew an omiffion 
rfoor poet: 

■ ■ — Atrides with a lion's rage 
Came on, and from the chariot thus they fued. 
r % 
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Oh fpare our youth, and for the life we owe, 
Ahtimachus fhall copious gifts b^ftow; 
Soon as he hears, that not in battle flain, 
The Grecian fhips his captive fons detain, 
Large heaps of brafs in ranfom fhall be told , 175 
And fteel well-temper'd, and perfuafive gold. 

Thefe words, attended with a flood of tears, 

The youths addrefs'd to unrelenting ears : 

The vengeful monarch gave this ftern reply ; 

If from Antimachus ye fpring, ye die: 180 

The daring wretch who once in council flood 

* 
To fhed UlyfTes* and my brother's blood, 

For proflfer'd peace ! And fues his feed for grace ? 

No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 

This faid, Pifander from the car he caft, *8$ 

And pierc'd his breaft : fupinehe breath \i his laft. 



Vcr. 178.] Chapman's verfion is this : 
Thus wept they, ufing fmoothing terms ; and heard this rugged 

voice 
Breath from the unrelenting king. 

Ver. 181. Antimachut, who once, tfff.] It is obfervable that 
Homer with a great deal of art interweaves the true hiftory of the 
Trojan war in his poem ; he here gives a circumftance that carries 
tis back from the tenth year of the war to the very beginning of it. 
So that although the action of the poem takes up but a fmall part of 
the lad year of the war, yet by fuch incidents as thefe we are taught 
a great many particulars that happened through the whole feries of 
it. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 185.] Ogilby, with trivial correction, has an excellent 
diftich : 

Then through Pifaoder's breaft his fpear he thruft ; 
He x from his chariot, roWdfufine in duft. 
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His brother leap'd to earth; but as he lay, 
The trenchant falchion lopp'd his hands away ; 
His fever'd head was tofs'd among the throng, 
And rolling, drew a bloody trail along. 190 
Then, where thethickeft fought, the vidtor flew; 
The king's example all his Greeks purfue. 
Now by the foot the flying foot were {lain, 
Horfe trod by horfe* Jay foaming on the plain. 
From the dry fields thick clouds of duft arife, 
Shade the black hoft, and intercept the fkies. 196 

Ver. 188. Lofp'd bis bands away."] I think one cannot bat com- 
panionate the fate of thefe brothers, who fufler for the fins of their 
father, notwithstanding the juftice which the commentators find in 
this action of Agamemnon. And I can much lefs imagine that his 
cutting off their bands was meant for an exprefs example againft 
bribery, in revenge for the gold which Antimachus had .received 
from Paris. Euftathius is very refining upon this point ; but the 
grave Spondanus outdoes them all, who has found there was an 
excellent conceit in cutting off the hands and head of the fon ; the 
firft, becaufe the father had been for laying bands on the Grecian 
embafladors ; and the fecond, becaufe it was from his bead that the 
advice proceeded of detaining Helena. P. 

Ver. 1 90.] Homer fays, according to Mr. Cowper's tranflaticn : 

■ — lopt his head, 

. And roll'd it, like a mortar, through the ranks. 

Vet, 193. Now by the foot the flying foot, &c] After Homer 
with a poetical juftice has punifhed the fons of Antimachus for the 
crimes of the father ; he carries on the narration, and prefents all 
the terrours of the battle to our view : we fee in the lively 
defcription the men and chariots overthrown, and hear the trampling 
of the horfes feet. Thus the poet very artfully, by fuch fudden 
alarms, awakens the attention of the reader, that is apt lo be tired 
and grow remifs by a plain and more cool narration. P. 

Ver. 196.3 In this exaggeration of his author, he feems to fol- 
low Ogilby : * 3 
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The brafs-hoof *d fteeds tumultuous plunge and 

bound, 
And the thick thunder beats the lab 'ring ground. 
Still flaught'ring on, the king of men proceeds; 
The diftanc'd army wonders at his deeds. 20$ 
As when the winds with raging flames confpire, 
And o'er the forefts roll the flood of fire, 
In blazing heaps the grove's old honours fall, 
And one refulgent ruin levels all : 
Before Atrides* rage, fo finks the foe, 205 

Whole fquadrons van ifh , and proud heads lie low . 
The fteeds fly trembling from his waving fwordf 
And many a car, now lighted of itjs lord, 



Their thundering feet make clouds of duft arife, 
And earth, to atoms beaten, fcales thefkies. 

I fliould prefer a more fimple and more faithful exhibition of thp 
paflage, thus : 

Now by the foot the flying foot were flain, 
And horfemen trampled horfemen on the plain 
With brafs-hoof \i fteeds and chariots, that refound 
With noije like thunder from the dufty ground, 

Ver. 197. The brafs-hoof d fteeds.} Euftathius obferves, that the 
cuftom of (hoeing horfes was in ufe in Homer's time, and calls the 
fhoes o-iXwsu*, from the figure of an half-moon. P. 

Ver. 201.] This fimile is indebted to Ogtlby *s tranflation : 

As, when in thick- fet woods deftroying jfre, 
And winds that rife from feverall parts confpire, 
The violent flames increafing conquer all, 
'Till fpacious £tw« injheaps of afhesjfa//. 

Ver. 207.] This verfe is an addition by the tranflator. 
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Wide o'er the field with guidelefs fury rolls, 209 
Breaking their ranks, and crufhingout their fouls ; 
Whilehis keen falchion drinks the warriors lives; 
More grateful, now, to vultures than their wives I 
Perhaps great Hettor then had found his fate,. 
But Jove and Deftiny prolong'd his date. 21^ 
Safe from the darts, the care of heav'n he flood, 
Amidft alarms, and death, and duft, and blood. 



Ver. 211.] He had an eye, I prefume, on Ogilby ; 
Who on the ground, bereaved of their lives, 
More lovely lay to vultures than their *vi<ves» 
Ver. 212. More grateful, now, to multures than their wives f\ 
This is a reflection of the poet, and fuch an one as arifes from a 
fentiment of companion ; and indeed there is nothing more moving 
than to fee thofe heroes, who were the love and delight of their 
fpoufes, reduced fuddenly to fuch a condition of horrour, that 
thofe very wives durft not look upon them. I was very much 
furprifed to find a remark of Euftathius upon thk, which feems 
very wrong and unjuft : he would have it that there is in this place 
an ellipfesy which comprehends a fevcre raillery : " For, fays he, 
" Homer would imply, that thofe dead warriours were now more 
" agreeable to vultures, than they had ever been in all their days to 
"their wives." This is very ridiculous; to fuppofe that thefe 
unhappy women did not love their huibands, is to infult them 
barbaroufly in their affliction ; and every body can fee that fuch a 
thought in this place would have appeared mean, frigid, and out of 
feafon. Homer, on the con:rary, always endeavours to excite 
companion by the grief of the wives, whofe huibands are killed in 
the battle. Dacier, P. 

Ver. 213.] Our poet here acts the interpreter rather than the 
tranflator. Ogilby, whom he feems to have confultccl, fufficiently 
expreffes the purport of his author. I have only fubitituted a fingle 
word : 

But Jove drew Hector off, whtYcfafe he flood 
From conflicts, weapons, tumult, duft, and blood. 
*4 
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Now pail the. tomb where ancient Ilus lay, 
Thro* the mid field the routed urge their way. 
Where the wild figs th* adjoining fummit crown, 
That path they take, and fpeed to reach the town. 
As fwift Atrides with loud fhouts purfu'd, 221 
Hot with his toil, and bath'd in hoftile blood. 
Now near the beech-tree, arid the Scaean gates, 
The hero halts, and his affociates waits. 
Meanwhile on ev'ry fide, around the plain, 22$ 
Difpers'd, diforder'd, fly the Trojan train. 
So flies a herd of beeves, that hear difmay'd 
The lion's roaring thro* the midnight fhade; 



Vcr. 217. Now paft the tomb where ancient Ilus lay.'] By the 
cxa&nefsof Homer's defcription wc fee as in a landfchape the very 
place where this battle was fought. Agamemnon drives the Trojans 
from the tomb of Ilus, where they encamped all the night ; that 
tomb Hood in the middle of the plain : from thence he purfues 
them by the wild fig-tree to the beech -tree, and from thence to the 
very Scsean gate. Thus the fcene of action is fixed, and we fee the 
very rout through which the one retreats, and the other advances. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 222.] More exaclly, 

His bands reftfilefs bath'd in hoftile blood. 

Ver. 223.] Our poet has here miftaken his author, whofe inten- 
tion was feen by Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby; but mifcon- 
ceived by Dacier, who betrayed our poet : " Quand il eft arrive 
«« pres des portes Scees avec les troupes, qui ont pu fuivre fa rapid ite, 
" ii fait halte pour attendre le refte. ,, Thus Mr. Cowper, with per- 
■•• fed propriety: 

But at the beech tree and the Scaean gate 
Arrived, the Trojans halted, waiting there 
The rearmoft fugitives. 
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On heaps they tumble with fuccefslefs hafte; 
The favage feizes, draws, and rends the laft : 2 30 
Not with lefs fury ftern Atrides flew, 
Still prefs'd the rout, andftill the hindmoft flew- 
HurPd from their cars the braveft chiefs arekilPd, 
And rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 

Nowftorms the vidtorat the Trojan wall ; 235 
Surveys the tow'rs, and meditates their fall. 
But Jove defcending (hook th 1 Idaean hills, 
And down their fummits pourM a hundred rills : 
TV unkindled lightning in his hand he took ,. 
And thus the many-colour'd maid befpoke. 240 

Iris, with hafte thy golden wings difplay, 
To god-like Heft or this our word convey. 



Ver. 231.] A better and more faithful verfion may be framed 
from that of our poet, and Ogilby's together, with truer rhymes: 
Thus ivitb his raging /pear Atrides flew ; 
Still preft their rear, and (till the hindmoft flew. 
Hurl'd from their cars, a hod of warriours flain 
Lay on their backs, otproftrate, on the plain. 

Ver. 236.] An interpolated verfe of the tranflator, 

Ver. 238.] This is a very lingular exaggeration by our poet. 
The following attempt is faithful : 

Jove heaven had left, and fat on Ida's hills, 
(Ida the fruitful nurfe of numerous rills ; 
High in his hands th' unkindled light'nings^ai^ 
And thus the maid ivith golden wings be/pake. 

Ver. 241 . Iris, nvitb hafte thy golden wings di/playj] It is 
evident that fome fuch contrivance as this was neceiTary ; the Trojans, 
we learn from the beginning of this book, were to be victorious 
this day; but if Jupiter had not now interpofed, they had been 
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While Agamemnon waftes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the 

ground. 
Bid him give way; but iflue forth commands, 24$ 
And truft the war to lefs important hands : 
But when, or wounded by the fpear, or dart, 
That chief (hall mount his chariot, and depart; 
Then Jove (hall firing his arm, arid fire his bread. 
Then to her (hips (hall flying Greece be prefs'd, 
'Till to the main the burning fun defcend, *$t 
And facred Night her awful (hade extend. 
He fpoke, and Iris at his word obey'dj 
On wings of winds defcends the various maid. 
The chief (he found amidft the ranks of war, 255 
Clofe to the bulwarks, on his glitt'ring car. 



driven even within the walls of Troy, By this means alfo the poet 
confults both for the honour of He&or, and that of Agamemnon. 
Agamemnon has time enough to (hew the greatnefs of his valour, 
and it is no difgrace to Hector not to encounter him when Jupiter 
interpofes. 

Euftathius obferves, that the poet gives us here a (ketch of what 
is drawn out at large in the ftory of this whole book : this he does 
to raife the curiofity of the reader, and make him impatient to hear 
thofe great actions which muft be performed before Agamemnon can 
retire, and Hector be victorious. P. 

Ver. 253.] Accuracy requires rather, 
Hz/pake, and Iris at his word obey'd : 
Down Ida's tops to Troy defcends the maid. 

Ver. 256.] His original fays, 

Clofe to bis cowfers, and his glitt'ring. car. 
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The Goddefs then : O fon of Priam hear ! 
From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon waftes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the 
ground, 260 

Abftain from fight; yet iffue forth commands, 
And truft the war to lefs important hands. 
But when, or wounded by the fpear or dart, 
The chief fhall mount his chariot, and depart: 
Then Jove fhall firing thy arm, and fire thy breaft, 
Then to her fhips fhall flying Greece be preft, 266 
'Till to the main the burning fun defcend, 
And facred Night her awful fhade extend. 

Shefaid, andvanifh'd: He&or, with a bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling ground, 
In clanging arms : he grafps in either hand 271 
A pointed lance, and fpeeds from band to band; 
JRevives their ardour, turns their fteps from 

flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 274 
They ftand to arms : the Greeks their onfet dare, 
Condenfe their pow'rs, and wait the coming war. 

Vcr. 269.] Homer only his, 
She faid, and went a*way ; 
bat our poet follows Chapman : 
To whom flie fpake the words of Jove, and vani/ht from his fight. 
Vcr. 270.] In the fame fpirit Chapman: 
He leap't upon tint founding earth. 
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New force, new fpirit to each breaft returns; 
The fight renew M with fiercer fury burns: 
The king leads on ; all fix on him their eye, 
And learn from him, to conquer, or to die. 280 
: Ye facred nine, celeftial Mufes ! tell, 
Who fac'd him firft, and by his prowefs fell ? 
The great Iphidamas, the bold and young, 
From fage Antenor and Theano fprung; 284 



Vcr. 279.] Homer fays Amply, 

The king rufht firft, and fought the front of war : 
but our poet might take a hint from Dacier, and invent the reft : 
«' Agamemnon, qui veiit toujours fe diftingoer par fon courage, fe 
" jette le- premier ou le danger eft le plus grand, et montre le chemin 
«• a fes troupes." 

Ver. 281, Ye /acred nine.'] The poet, to win the attention of 
the reader, and feeming himfelf to be ftruck with the exploits of 
Agamemnon while he recites them (who when the battle was 
rekindled, rufhes out to engage his enemies) invokes not one Mufc, 
as he did in the beginning of the poem, but as if he intended to 
warn us that he was about to relate fomething furprifing, he invokes 
the whole nine ; and then, as if he had received their infpiration, 
goes on to deliver what they fuggefted to him. By means of this 
apoftrophe, " the imagination of the reader is fo filled, that he feems 
not only prefent, but active in the fcene to which the (kill of the 
poet has tranfported him. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 282.") After this comes a verfe in the original to the fol- 
lowing purport : 

Or of the Trojans, or auxiliar hoft. 

Ver. 283. Iphidamas, the bold and young.] Homer here gives 
us the hiftory of this Iphidamas, his parentage, the place of his 
birth, and many circumftances of his private life. This he does 
to diverfify his poetry, and to foften with fome amiable embelliih- 
ments, the continual horrours that muft of neceffity ftrikc tho 
imagination, in an uninterrupted narration of blood and daughter* 
Euftathius. P. 
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Whomfrom his youth his grandfireCiffeus bred, 
And nursM in Thrace where fno wy flocks are fed. 
Scarce did the down his rofy cheeks inveft, 
And early honour warm his gen'rous breaft, 
When the kind fire confign'd his daughter's 

charms 
(Theano's filler) to his youthful arms. 290 
But call 'd. by glory to the wars of Troy, 
He leaves untafted the firft fruits of joy ; 
From his lovM bride departs with melting eyes, 
And fwift to aid his dearer country flies. 
With twelve black (hips he reach'd Percope's 

ftrand, 295 

Thence took the long, laborious march by land. 
Now fierce for fame, before the ranks hefprings, 
Tow'ring in arms, and braves the king of kings. 



Vcr. 290. Theano's Jtfter."\ That the reader may not be 
(hocked at the marriage of Iphidamas with his mother's lifter, it may 
not be amifs to obferve from Euftathius, that confanguinity was no 
impediment in Greece in the days of Homer : nor is Iphidamas 
lingular in this kind of marriage, for Diomed was married to his 
own aunt as well as he. P. 

Ver. 291.] I ftiould prefer, as more faithful to the author. 

No fooner married, but in quell of fame 

From his fond bride to fight with Greece he came. 

All the reft is the fportive imagination of our poet, expatiating on a 
favourite fubjeft; and yet inadvertently making Iphidamas a greater 
blockhead, than his original, I think, intended to reprefent him. 
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Atrides firft difchargM the miffive fpear; 
The Trojan (looped, the javelin pafs'd in air. 300 
'flien near the corielet, at the monarch's heart, 
With all his ftrength the youth directs his daits 
But the broad belt, with plates of filver bound, 
The point rebated, and repellM the wound, 
Encumbered with the dart, Atrides ftands, $05 
'Till grafpM with force, he wrench *d it from his 

hands. 
At once his weighty fword difcharg'd a wound 
Full on his neck, that felFd him to the ground. 
Stretched in the duft th* unhappy warriour lies, 
And fleep eternal feals his fwimming eyes. 310 



Ver. 299.] According to the original, thus : 

Atrides firft, when now the foe drew near, 
With fruftrate aim difcharg'd the flying fpear. 

Ver. 301.] More agreeably to his model, thus s 

Then by the belt, beneath the monarch's breaft. 
With all his ftrength the youth his javelin prefix 
Like lead, the ill ver, which bis girdle bound, 
The point rebated, and repell'd the wound. 

Ver. 305.] With more fidelity, in this manner s 

The king with favage fury draws bim near, 
And forceful wrenches from his hand the fpear. 

Ver. 307.] Thefe rhymes have juft occurred. Thus? 

Then at the youth a furious blow he made : 
lull on his neck defcends the fatal blade. 

Ver. 310.] His original fays, 

And brazen Jlumben feal his fwimming eyes. 
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Oh worthy better fate! oh early flain! 
Thy country's friend ; and virtuous, tho* in vain ! 
No more the youth fliall join his conforms fide, 
At once a virgin, and at once a bride ! 
No more with prefents her embraces meet, 315 
Or lay the fpoils of conqueft at her feet, 
On whom his paflion, lavifli of his ftore, 
ReftowM fo much, and vainly promised more! 
Unwept, unco ver 'd, on the plain he lay, 
While the proud viftor bore his arms away. 320 

Coon, Antenor's eldeft hope, was nigh : 
Tears, at the fight, came ftarting from his eye, 



Ver. 311.] This diftich is fpun from one word of his author, 
*txT£©« : much to he pitied. 

Ver. 317.] It is not cuftomaiy for our poet to be fo concifc 
with pafages, that admit ornamental amplification. Let the reader 
cxcafe my own attempt to fupply the omiffion of the tranflator : 

On whom his paflion, lavifh of his ftore, 

A hundred kine beftow'd, and promised more ; 

A thoufand fheep and goats, that graz'd his plains, 

And rang'd unnumbered through the wide domains. 

Ver. 3 1 9.] This line is the addition of our poet. Thus, more 
exactly : 

Atrides fiript his armour, as he lay ; 

And through the Grecian fquadrons bore away. 

Ver. 321.] There is much amplification in thcfe four verfes. 
The original is more exhibited in the following effort : 

This when his elder brother, Coon, fpies, 
A cloud of forrow fhrouds the warriour's eyes. 
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While pierc'd with grief the much-lov'd youth 

he view'd, 
And the pale features now deform'd with blood. 
Then withhis fpear, unfeen, his time he took, 325 
Aim'd at the king, and near his elbow ftrook. 
The thrilling fteel tranfpiercM the brawny part, 
Arid thro* his arm ftood forth the barbed dart. 
Surpriz'd the monarch feels, yet void of fear 
On Coon rufhes with his lifted fpear: 330 

His brother's corpfe the pious Trojan draws, 
And calls his country to affert his caufe, 
Defends him breathlefs on the fanguine field, 
And o'er the body fpreads his ample fhield. 
Atrides, marking an unguarded part, 335 

Transfixed the warriour with his brazen dart; 
Prone on his brother's bleeding breaft he lay, 
The monarch's falchion lopp'd his head away: 
The focial fhades the fame dark journey go, 
And join each other in the realms below. 340 



Ver. 329.] This is no proper reprefentation of his author. The 
following attempt is literal : 

With horrour (hiver'd ftraight the king of men ; 
Nor yet from battle ceaft, but with his fpear, 
Full-nurtur'd by the winds, on Coon ruiht. 

Ver. 337-] This verfe is a pathetic fiction of the tranflator. 
Ver. 338.] Chapman has given coarfely, the fenfeof his author ; 

Who made Iphidamas the blocke, and cut off Coon's head. 
Ver* 339.] Two verfes exquifitely beautifuL 
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The vengeful vi&or rages round the fields, 
With ev'ry weapon, art or fury yields : 
By the long lance, the fword, of ponderous ftone f 
Whole ranks are broken, and. whole troops o'er- 

throWn, . 344 

This, while yet Warm, diftiird the purple flood; 
But wheii the wound grew ftifFw i th clotted blood , 
Then grinding tortures his ftrong bofom fend, . 
Lefs keen thofe darts the fierce Ilythiafc fend, 
(The pow'cs that caufe the teeming matron's 

throes, 
Sad mothers of unutterable woes !) : 350 

Stung with the fmart, all-panting with the pain, 
He mounts the car, and gives his f<q[uite the rein: 



Ver* 341.] Ogilby, with trivial corre&ion, I fhould prefef, a* 
mgre eoncife, and faithful to his pattern : 

'Gainft other {qaadronsyfe the king advancfe, 

With ponderous (tones, with falchion, arid with labce, 

. Ver. 348. The fierce Ilythi*.] Thefe Ilythiae are the Goddefles 
that Homer fuppdfes to prefide over childbirth : he arms their hands 
with a kind of inftrument, from which a pointed dart is (hot into 
Die diftreffed mother, as an arrow from a bow : fo that as Eris hat 
her torch, and Jupiter his thunder, thefe Goddefles have their 
darts which they (hoot into women in travail. He calls them the 
daughter* of Jurio. becaufe me prefides over the marriage-bed, 
Euftathius. Here (fays Dacier) we find the ftyle of the holy 
fcripture, which to -exprefs a fevere pain, ufually compares it to 
that of women in labour* % Thus David, Fain came upon them as 
upon a woman in travail \ and Ifaiah, They Jball grieme as a nmmtk 
m travail* And all the prophets are full of the likeexprcffioni, p. 

▼OL. Ill, S 
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Then with a voice which fury made more ftrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng. 

O friends! O Greeks! affert your honours won; 
Proceed, and finifh what this arm begun : 356 
Lo ! angry Jove forbids your chief to ftay , 
And envies half the glories of the day. 

Hefaid; the driver whirls his lengthful thong j 
The horfes fly ! the chariot fmokes along. 360 
Clouds from their noftrils the fierce courfers blow, 
And from their fides the foam defcends in fhow; 



Ver. 354.3 Homer fays only, 

Then in loud accents thus exhorts the Greeks.. 

Ver. 355.] Ogilby, with little correction* is much more ao 
curate : 

O friends! Of Grecian chiefs and princes, ftrive 
Deftrn8i<ve battle from our fleet to drive. 

Ver. 357. Lo! angry Jove forbids your chief to flay .} Euftathius. 
remarks upon the behaviour of Agamemnon in his prefent diftrefs : 
Homer defcribes him as racked with almoft intolerable pains, yet he 
does not complain of the anguifh he fuflers, but that he is obliged 
to retire from the fight. 

This indeed, as it proved his undaunted fpirit, fo did it likewifc 
his wifdom : had he (hewed any unmanly dejection, it would have 
difpirited the army ; but his intrepidity makes them believe hi* 
wound lefs dangerous, and renders them not fo highly concerned 
for the abfence of their general. P» 

Ver. 361*] His original gives no countenance to this thought. 
Thus? 

Through clouds ofduft the rujbmg courfers go. 

. Ver. 362*] Homer has only, They foamed on their chefts% bit 
par poet transferred his hyperbole from Chapman ; 

Sprinkling their powexfull breafts with foame* and Jnvwing on 
theduft.. 
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Shot thro* the battle in a moment's fpace, 
The wounded monarch at his tent they place. 

No fooner Heftor faw the king retir'd, 36$ 
But thus his Trojans and his aids he fir'd. 
Hear all ye Dardan, all ye Lycian race! 
FamM in clofe fight, and dreadful face to face. 
Now call to mind your ancient trophies won, 
Your great forefathers virtues, and your own. 370 
Behold, the gen'ral flies ! deferts his pow'rs ! 
Lo Jove himfelf declares the conqueft ours ! 
Now on yon* ranks impel your foaming fteeds; 
And, fure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 

With words likethefe the fiery chief alarms 37 j 
His fainting hoft, and ev'iy bofom warms. , 
As the bold hunter chears his hounds to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tufky bear; 



?•' Vcr. 369.] This diftich is mere interpolation, and might be 
{pared by writing verfe 368 thus : 

Be men, ye Dardan and ye Lycian race. 
Qgilby gives the fenfe of his author very properly : 

' Bold Trojans, Lycians, and ftout Dardans ! fhevr 
Your valour now or never 'gainft the foe. 
Ver. 373.] He borrowed his rhymes from Chapman : 
Then in the Grecian faces drive, your one-hou'd violent fteeds, 
And fer above their beft, be beft, and glorifie your deeds. 

Ver. 377.] This is a very extraordinary tranflation of the paf- 
fagc, and a iignal proof of the tf anflator's indolence. LiteraUy thus : 
' \ As' when his hounds white-tooth'd a hunter fcts 
Or on the lion, or the favage boar : 

.-.• v S* God-like Heflor 

• x 
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With voice and hand provokes their dovbtkpg 
heart, 379 

£nd fprings the foremoft with his lifted dart: 
So god-like Hedtor prompts his troops to dauej* 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himfelf the war* 
On the black body of the foes he pours ; 
As from the cloud's deep bofom, fweHfd with 

fhow'rs, 
A fudden ftorm the purple ocean f weeps, 3*3 
Drives the wild waves, and toffes all the deeps* 
Say Mufe! when Jove the Trojan's glory crown^ 
Beneath his arm what heroes bit the gwundi 

Ver. 387. Say, Mu/c f ivhen Jvoe the Trojans glory, cr»wud^\ 
The poet juft before has given us an invocation of the Mufes, to 
make us attentive to the great exploits of. Agamemnon* Here w& 
have one with regard to He&or, but this lad may perhaps be more 
eafily accounted for than the other. For in that, after fo folemn an 
invocation, we might reasonably haveegpe&ed wonders from the 
hero ; whereas in reality he kills but one man before he himfelf is 
wounded ; and what he does afterwards feeros to proceed from a 
frantick valour, arifing from the fraart of the wound : we do noj 
find by the text that he kills one man, but overthrows (everal in hit 
fury, and then retreats : fo that one would imagine he invoked it6 
Mufes only to defcribe his retreat. 

But upon a nearer view, we (hall find that Homer (news a com. 
mendable partiality to his own countryman and hero AgametrJrion : 
he feexns to detract from the greatnefs of Hector's anions, by afcribiag 
them to Jupiter; whereas Agamemnott conquers by the difit of 
bravery : and that this is a juft obfervation, will appear by what 
follows. Thofe Greeks that fall by the fword of He&or, kc 
pafles over as if they were all vulgar men : he fays nothing of them 
but that they died ; and only briefly mentions their names,, as if he 
endeavoured to conceal the overthrow of the Greeks. But when, 
he fpeaks of his favourite Agamemnon, he expatiates and dwelia 
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Aiflaeus, Dolops, and Autonous dy'd, 
Opites next was added to their fide, 39b 

TheA brave Hipponous fam'd in many a fight, 
©pheltius, Orus, funk to endlefs night; 
Mfy mnus, Agelaus; all chiefs of name; 
The reft were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 
As when a weftem whirlwind, charged with 
ftorms, 395 

Difpels the gathered clouds that Notus forms ; 
^Tiie guft continu'd, violent, and ftrong, 
Rolls fable clouds in heap6 on heaps along; 
Now to the (kies the foaming billows rears, 
Now breaks the furge, and wide the bottom bares : 



dpon bis a&ions ; and ihews us, that thofe that fell by his hand 

wcic all men of diftin&ion, fuch as were the fons of Priam, of 

Antenor, and Antimachus. It is true, Heftor killed as many 

leaders of the Greeks as Agamemnon of the Trojans, and more 

. fcf the common foldiers ; but by particularizing the deaths of the 

chiefs of Troy, he fets the deeds of Agamemnon in the ftrongeft 

'point of light, and by his filence in refpett to the leaders whom 

* tieclor flew, he cafts a (hade over the greatnefs of the action, and 

conlequently it appears lefs confpicuous. P. 

Ver. 393*] In this arduous paftage he took a hint from Chap. 
man: 

Orus, Eflymnus, all of name. 

Ver. 39 J.] There is much unneceftary interpolation in this 
fimik. • Might I propofe an amendment thus ? 

As when a weftem whirlwind, charg'd with ftorms, 
Impels the clouds that rapid Notus forms; 
Beneath his fcouring blaft the furges rife, 
And foamy billows, darning, threat the ikies* 

*3 
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Thus raging Hedtor, with refiftlefs hands, 4^1 
O'erturns, confounds, and fcatters all their bands. 
Now the laft ruin the whole hoft appalls; 
Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls* 
But wife UlyfTes caird Tydides forth, . 405 
His foul rekindled, and awak'd his worth. 
And ftand we deedlefs* O eternal fhame! 
'Till Hedlor's arm involve the fhips in flame? 
Hafte, let us join, and combat fide by fide. 
The warriour thus, andthus the friend reply *d. 410 

No martial toil I ftiun, no danger fear; 
Let Hedtor come; I wait his fury here. 



Ver. 405. But wife Ulvffes calPdTydides forth.] There is fome- 
thing inftra&ive in thofe which feem the raoft common paflages of 
Homer, who by making the wife Ulyfles diredt the brave Diomed 
in all the enterprifes of the lad book, and by maintaining the fame 
conduct in this, intended to (hew this moral, That valour fhould 
always be under the guidance of wifdom. Thus in the eighth book, 
when Diomed could fcarce be reftrained by the thunder of Jupiter, 
Neflor is at hand to moderate his courage ; and this hero feems to 
have made a very good ufe of thofe inftruclions ; his valour no 
longer runs out into rafhnefs : though he is too brave to decline the 
fight, yet he is too wife to fight againft Jupiter. P. 

Ver. 406.] This line is not to be endured. May I atempt 
a more faithful tranflation of the place ? 

Now ruin irretrievable had fpread, 
And Greece, all hopelefs, to her navy fled ; 
When thus exhorts Ulyfles Tydeus* fon : 
'Why thus, our force relax'd, like cowards run? 
Stand here, Tydides ! fhame attends this day, 
If dauntlefs Heclor make our fhips his prey. 
Then he : No toil I fhun — — . 
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But Jove with conqueft crowns the Trojan train; 
And, Jove our foe, all human force is vain. 414 

He figh'd ; but fighing, rais'd his vengeful fteel, 
And from his car the proud Thymbraeus feil; 
Molion, the charioteer, purfuM his lord, 
His death ennobled by Ulyffes > fword. 
There (lain, they left them in eternal night, 419 
Then plung'd amidft the thickeft ranks of fight. 
So two wild boars outftrip the following hounds, 
Then fwift revert, and wounds return for 

wounds. 
Stem Hector's conquefts in the middle plain 
Stood checked a while, and Greece refpir'd again. 

The fons of Merops fhone amidft the war; 425 
Tow'ring they rode in one refulgent car: 
In deep prophetic arts their father fkill'd, 
Had wam'd his children from the Trojan field; 
Fate urg'd them on ; the father warned in vain, 
They rufh'd to fight, and perifh'd on the plain ! 430 
Their breafts no more the vital fpirit warms; 
The ftern Tydides ftrips their fhining arms. 



Vcr. 41 e.] More accurately thus : 

This faid, Thymbraeus from his car he fent; 
Through his left breaft the driving weapon went. 
Molion, the charioteer, attends his lord — • 

Ver. 421.] More conformably to the original as follows : 
So two wild boars fall furious on the hounds, 
Reverting fwift; and wounds return for wounds. 
•4 
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Hypirochiw by great Ulyffes dies, 
And rich HipppcUmus becomes his prize, 434 
Great jove from Ide with Slaughter fills his fight, 
And level hangs the doubtful fcak of fight* 
By Tydeus 1 lanse Agaftrophus was flain. 
The far-fam'd hero of Paeonian ftrain; 
Winged with his fears, on foot he ftrove to fly* 
His fteeds top diftant, and the foe too nigh ; 449 
Thro* broken orders, fwifter than the wind, 
He fled, but flying left his life behind. 
This He<5tor fees, as his experienced eyes 
Travorfe the files, and to the refcue flies; 



magmmmesm 

Vcr. 455*] Ogilby, with trivial correction, has a good couplet ; 
for, I think, the former verfe of our poet is not to be admired ; 
y#ve vienv'dfrom Ide, and equalised the fight j 
On each fi^e (laughter, victory, and flight, 
Ver. 438.] This k a ftraage verfe. The following attempt 
is literal : 

Then in the groin clofe wounds Tydides* fpear 
Agaftrophus the hero, Pceon's fon. 

And our tranflator miftakes his author in what follows : nor do the 
reft feem fufficiently to have apprehended him. Homer had juft 
faid, that Dtomede aorttr*, that is, njomndtd Agsftropkus with hit 
fpear in his hand, without brandifhing it; and now he gives the 
reafon : becaufe he was able to ckfe with him, as he had difmounted 
from his cbariot, and could not fly from Diomede, whom he was 
defirous of efcaping, though he had chofen this mode of fighting to 
mingle clofer in the battle. The following verfion is exact ; 
* No Heeds had he, infatuate! to efcape; 
Apart his fervant held them ; he on foot 
Rufht through the foreraoft, 'till he loft his life* 
Ver. 443.] This paflage is finely ttanflated* but with muck 
amplification. Homer fays merely, 
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Shouts, as he paft, the cryftal regions rend, 445 
And moving armies on his march attend. 
Great Diomed himfelf was feiz'd with fear, 
And thus befpoke his brother of the war. 
Mark how this way yon* bending fquadrons 
yield! 
The ftorm rolls on , and He&or rules the field 2 450 
Here ftand his utmoft force — the warriour faid ; 
Swift at the word, his pond'rous jav'lin fled; 



Quick through the ranks defcried them and with fhouts 
Ruiht He&or, and Troy's phalanx clofe attends. 

Ver. 447. Great Dhmed himfelf nvas febfd nvitb fear. ] There 
feems to be fome difficulty in thefe words : this brave warriour, who 
has frequently met Hedor in the battle, and offered himfelf for the 
fingk combat, is here faid to be feized with tear at the very fight of 
him : this may be thought not to agree with his ufual behaviour, and 
to derogate from the general character of his intrepidity ; but we 
muft remember that Diomed himfelf has but juft told us, that 
Jupiter fought againft the Grecians : and that all the endeavours of 
himfelf and Ulyfles would be vain : this fear therefore of Diomed 
is far from being difhonourable ; it is not Heftor, but Jupiter of 
whom he is afraid. Euftathius. P. 

But furely the folitary fituation of Diomede, affifted by 
"Ulyfles only, was of itfclf a fufficient reafon for alarm. 

Ver. 449.] It is not eafy to fay, what fenfe our poet intended 
in this verfe. He feems to have purfued a phrafe of Chapman's, 
without confidering where it carried him : 

■ The fate of this affaire 

Is bent to us. 

The following attempt is conformable to the original : 
This mifchief, furious He&or, rolls on us. 
Come, kt u* ftand, and firm repulfe the foe. 
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Nor mifs *d its aim , but where the plumage danc'd; 
Raz'd the fmooth cone, and thence obliquely- 

glanc'd. 
Safe in his helm (the gift of Phoebus * hands) 455 
Without a wound the Trojan hero ftands ; 
But yet fo ftunn'd, that ftagg'ring on the plain, 
His arm and knee his finking bulk fuftain ; 
O'er his dim fight the mifty vapours rife, +& 
And a fhort darknefs fhades his fwimming eyes. 
Tydides followed to regain his lance; 
While He<5tor rofe, recovered from the trance; 
Remounts his car, and herds amidft the croud: 
The Greek purfues him, and exults aloud. . 464 



Vcr. 456.] After this line, one of the original, which our 
tranflator has omitted, might have been introduced as a triplet: 

But quick retir'd, and mingled with his band*. 

Ver. 459.] There is both redundancy and omiffion in this 
paflage, which might be rectified, though not with much elegance, 
by the following adjuftment : 

Involving darknefs feiz'd his fwimming fight. 
Then through the fbremoft, fix'd in earth upright 
Tydides follow 'd to regain his lance — . 

Ver, 464.] Homer would prefcribe, 

Rujbt <wtib his lance the Greek, and cried aloud : 

and, in my opinion, every variety of collocation, which can be intro- 
duced into Englifli poetry without obfeuring the conftruttion fhould 
be indulged, as modern languages, from the multiplicity of con- 
necting particles, neceflarily exclude in great meafure this advantage, 
fo eminently favourable to the fuperiorky of ancient poetry. 
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Once more thank Phoebus for thy forfeit breath, 
Or thank that fwiftnefs which out (trips the death . 
Well by Apollo are thy pray'rs repaid, 
And oft that partial pow'r has lent his aid. 
Thou (halt not long thedeath deferv'd withftand, 
If any God aflift Tydides* hand. 47 o 

Fly then, inglorious! but thy flight, this day, 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghofts (hall pay. 

Him, while he triumph'd, Paris ey'd from far, 
(The fpoufe of Helen, the fair caufe of war) 
Around the fields his feather'd (hafts he fent, 475 
From ancient Ilus* ruin'd monument ; 
Behind the column plac'd, he bent his bow, 
And wing'd an arrow at th* unwary foe; 



Vcr. 466.] The death at this time of day feems but an auk ward 
cxpreffion, however it might be received in our poet's age. And as 
Homer fays only, Thou baft efcaped death , it is manifeft, that Chap- 
man furnifht a hint on this occafion : 

Once more be thankfull to thy bceles, proud dog ! for thy efcape. 
Vcr. 473.] Thus, more faithfully to his original : 
Then ftript the chief from Poeon's fon his arms : 
But Paris, lord of beauteous Helen's charms. 
Around the fields his feather 'd weapons fent . 

Ver. 476. I/us 9 monument.] I thought it neceflTary juft to put 
the reader in mind, that the battle (till continues near the tomb of 
IIus : by a juft obfervation of that, we may with pleafure fee the 
various turns of the fight, and how every ilep of ground is won or 
loft, as the armies are repulfed or victorious. P. 

Homer fays nothing of a ruin'd monument : this was the thought 
of Chapman : 
, . Fart of the ruinated tombe, for honor'd Uus built. 
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Juft as he ftoop'd, Aga&rophuS's cteft 479 

To feize, and drew the corfeiet from his breaft, 
The bow-ifriiig twanged; nor flew the fliaft ill 

vaiti, 
jSut pierc'd his foot, and nailM it to the plain. 
The laughing Trojan with a joyful fpring 
Leaps from his ambufli atid infults the king. 

Ver. 479. Jyft a* he fioofd* Agaftrofhus *s treft 

• To-Jeize 9 and drew the arftlet fr*m hie breaft.J 
One would think that the poet at all times endeavoured to condemn 
the practice of ftripping the dead, during the heat of action ; toe 
frequently defcribes the victor wounded, while he is fe ejaptopad 
about the bodies of the flain ; thus in the prefent book we fee 
Agamemnon, Diomed, Ulyifcs, Efephenor, and Etrtypyhit, «ll 
fmfer as they ftrip the men they flew ; and in the iixth book lie 
brings in the wife Neftor directly forbidding it. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 4B1.] ThusOgilby: 

He fhot, nor vainly did Ms bow-Jiringfotind} 
His foe's right foot he naiVi unto the ground: 
who followed Chapman : 

■ ■ ■« ■ he flbot; and his ktenej&aft, 

That never flew from him iuvaine, did naile unto the ground 

The king's right foot. 

Ver. 482. But piere'd his foot.} It cannot but be a (atisfa&ion 
to the reader to fee the poet (mitten with the love of his country, 
and at all times confulting his glory ; this day was to be glorious 
to Troy, bat Homer takes care to remove with honour raoft of 
the braveft Greeks from the field of battle, before the Trojans can 
conquer. Thus Agamemnon, Diomed, and Ulyffcs. muft bleed, 
before the poet can allow his countrymen to retreat. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 483. The laughing Trojan.] Euftathius is of opinion that 

Homer intended to fatyrize in this place the unwarlike behaviour of 

; Paris : fuch an effeminate laugh and gefture is unbecoming a brave 

warriour, but agrees very well with die character of Paris; nor do I 
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He bleeds! (he cries) fomeGod has fpedmy 

dart; 48I 

Would the fame God had fixt it ia his heart f 

So Troy relievM from that wide- wafting hand* 

Should breathe from (laughter and in combat 

ftafid; 
Whole fons now tremble at his darted fpear, 
As fcatter'd lambs the ruihing lion fear. 49* 

He dauntlefs thus : Thouconqu'rorof the fair. 
Thou woman*- warriour with the curling hair; 



lemenbtr that in the whole Iliad any one perftm fodefcrihecf in faeh 
qx indecent tranfport, though upon a much more glonoii* of 
foccefaful adion. He concludes his ludicrous infult with a circom- 
ianue very much to the honour of Diomed, and very much to fh# 
disadvantage of his own character; for he reveals to an enemy the 
fears of Troy, and compares the Greeks to lions, and the Trojani 
to (heep. Diomed is the very reverie of him ; he defpifea and 
kflens the wound he received, and in the raidft of his pain, would 
not gratify his enemy with the little joy he might give him by 
letting him know it* P. 

Ver. 485.] Thus, with more brevity and precifion j 
So thou art pierc'd; nor ufeUfsflrw the dart : 
O / that it's point had haply retch* d thy heart ! 
Then Troy had breath'd/fiww thy tremendous fpear ; 
Who thee, as goats the rufhing lion, fear. 

Vtr, 49a.] I approve this acceptation of Homer'* phrafe*if* 
«?A«f,becaufe Diomede had already reproached him for his archery. 
So Chapman : 

You Jlict-hair'd lover ! 
andOgilby: 

Go curl thy hair, and court fome wanton dame : 
«H&Dackr: " Malheureux archer, lache efremine ! qui ne feats 
" que.frifer *• bcaax cheveux." Compare Horace, Ode i.ij* 14. 
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Vain archer! trufting to the diftarit dart, 
Unfkiird in airms to ad: a manly part! 494 

Thou haft but done what boys or women can; 
Such hands may wound, but not incenfe a man. 
Nor boaft the fcratch thy feeble arrow gave, 
A coward's weapon never hurts the brave. 
Not fo this dart, which thou may'ft one day feei* 
Fate wirtgs its flight , and death is on the fteel . joa 
Where this but lights, fome noble life expires; 
Its touch makes orphans ,bathes the cheeks of fires f 
Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of air, 
And leaves fuch objefts, as diftradt the fair. 
Ulyffes haftens With a trembling hearty ? 50$ 
Before hirti fteps; and bending draws the dart: 
Forth flows the blood; an eager pangfucceeds; 
Tydides naounts, and to the navy fpeeds., - 



Ver. 494*] An omiffion of our poet may be fupplied not amifs 
by Ogilby chaftifed : 

If hand to hand thou fairly <wouldft aflail, 
Nought (liquid, thy bow and arrows then avail* 

Ver. 504.] Chapman's verfion gives no inadequate reprefenta- 
tion of the Angularity of the original in this place : 
' - And leaves lims more embrac't with birds, than with enamotor'd 
dames. ' *' 

Ver, 505,] Our poet is altogether inaccurate and carelefs here. 
Chapman has fidelity ,> nor feems inelegant : I 

Lance-fara'd Ulyffes now came in, and ftept before the king; 
Kneel'd oppofite, and drew the (haft : the eager fame didfting 
Through all his bodte: ftraight hetobke, hisroyall chariot there, 
And with direction to thefleete, did charge his chariotcre. j *•■ - 
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Now pn the field Ulyffes ftands alone, 
The Greeks all fled, the Trojans pouring on: jio 
But ftands colledted in himfelf and whole, 
And queftions thus his own unconquer'd foul. 

What farther fubterfuge, what hopes remain? 
What fhame, inglorious if I quit the plain? 
What danger, fingly if I ftand the ground, 51 j 
My friends all fcatter'd, all the foes around? 
Yet wherefore doubtful? Let this truth fuffice; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies : 
To die, or conquer, proves a hero's heart; > 
And knowing this, I know a foldier's part. 520 

Such thoughts revolving in his careful breaft, 
Near, and more near, the (hady cohorts preft; 



Ver. 510.] One more thought of his author might have been 
included : 

Greece trembling fled, and Troy *was pouring on. 

Ver. 512. And queftions thus bis own unconquer'd foul.] This if 
a paflage which very much ftrikes me : we have a brave hero making 
a noble foliloquy, or rather calling a council within himfelf, when 
he was fingly to encounter an army : it is impoffible for the reader 
not to be in pain for fo gallant a man in fuch an imminent danger ; 
he muft be impatient for the event, and his whole curiofity muft be 
awakened till he knows the fate of Ulyffes, who fcorned to fly 
though encompafled by an army, P. 

Ver. 516.] More accurately, thus; 

My friends by Jove appall* d, the foes around. 
Ver. 522.] Homer would prefcribe, 

Near, and more near, the /Yielded cohorts preft : 
but our tranflatpr followed the obfcurity of Chapman : 
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Thefe, in the wamour, their own fate inclafe: 
And round him deep the fteely circle grows. 
So fares a boar, whom all the troop furrounds $15 
Ofihoutinghuntfmen, and of clam Vous hounds; 
tie grinds his iv'ry tufks; he foams with ire; 
His fanguine eye-balk glare with living fire/' 
By thefe, by thofe, on ev'ry part is ply'd; 
And the red flaughfer fpreads on ev'ry fide. 53* 
Pierc'd thro* the fhoulder, firft Deiopis fell; 
Next Ennomus and Thoon funk to hell; 
Cherfidamas, beneath the navel thruft, 
Falls prone to earth, and grafps the blbody ctttif. 
Charops, the fon of Hippafus, was near; 535 
UlyfTes reached him with the fatal fpear ;< 



In this contention with himfelfe, in flew tbiJbadU bands 
Of targateres, who fieg'd him round. 
Ver. 52;.] Our poet has not executed this fitnilt with fidelity. 
His additions and omiffions will fufficiently appear from Ogjlb^'s 
verfion (lightly retouched : 

As dogs and huntfmen circle in a boar : 
Forth from a wood the favage monfter draws, 
4nd whets his ivory tufks in crooked jaws* 
They charge him round ; his angry teeth he grates ; 
Tet unappaWd the band his fnrj waits* 
About Ulyfles fo the Trojans drew. 
Ver. 531.] Great precifion in paflages of this nature may not 
he rigidly required, and is with great difficulty preffcrved by a 
rhyming tranflator. They, who wife more exaclncfs, mod confult 
Mr. Cowper's verfion ; who in the main feems well. acquaintecUwith 
the language of his author, though in the paffage before us, he would 
probably have acquitted himfelf with greater precifion, had he been 
aware of the proper figrdfication of the word wvWn 
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But to his aid his brother Socus flies, 
Socus, the brave, the gen'rous, and the wife: 
Near as he drew, the warriour thus began. 
O great Ulyfles, much-enduring man I 540 
Not deeper Ikill'd in ev'ry martial flight, 
Than worn to toils, and adlive in the fight! 
This day two brothers fhall thy conqueft grace, 
And end at once the great Hippafian race, 544 
Or thou beneath this lance muftprefs this field — 
Hefaid,£nd forceful pierc'd his fpacious fhield: 
Thro* the ftrongbrafs the ringing jav'lin thrown, 
Plough'd half his fide, and bar'd it to the bone. 
By Pallas' care, the fpear, tho* deep infix'd, 549 
Stopp'd fhort of life, nor with his entrails mix'd. 



Vcr. $40.] Ogilby, with flight correction, givc9 a very exa& 
reprefentation of this paflage : 

Thou, Ithacus, who never wearied art 

To att by pains or policy thy part ; 

This day two Jlaugkter'd brothers jbalt thou boaft, 

Such as but few are nobler in the hoft, 

And in proud triumph tb&irfpoil'd armour bear, 

Or lofe thy life beneath my conquering fpear. 

Ver. 548.] I think this figure happily defcribes a flefti wound 
from fo large an inftrument as a fpear; but the credit is Chapman's : 
— — — and on his ribs did glance, 
Plowing theflejb alongft his fides. 

Ver. 549. ' By Pallas' care.] It is a juft obfervation, that there 
is no moral fo evident, or fo conftantly carried on through the 
Iliad, as the neceflity mankind at all times has of divine affift- 
ance. Nothing is performed with fuccefs, without particular 

tol. in, T 
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The wound not mortal wife Ulyffes knew, 
Then furious thus,(but firft fome fteps withdrew,) 
Unhappy man! whofe death our hands (hall grace! 
Fate calls thee hence, and finifli'd is thy race* 
No longer check my conquefts on the foe ,-555" 
But pierc'd by this, to endlefs darknefs go, 
And ad4 one fpedtre to the realms below ! 

He fpoke, while Socus feiz *d withfudden fright, 
Tremblinggave way, and turn'd his back to flight, 



(IIC* 



mention of this; Heftor is not faved from a dart without Apollo, 
jior Ulyfles, without Minerva. Homer is perpetually acknowledging 
the hand of God in all events, and afcribing to that only, all the 
victories, triumphs, rewards, or puniftiments of men* Thus the 
grand moral he laid down at the entrance of his poem, A<«* 
}* mtiuio /3*A», The nvill of God <was fulfilled* runs through his- 
whole work, .and is with a mod remarkable care and conduit put into 
the mouths of his greateft and wifeft perfons on every occafionr 

Homer generally makes fome peculiar God attend on each hero : 
for the ancients believed that every man had his particular tutelary 
deity ; thefe in fucceeding times were called Daemons or Genii, 
who (as they thought) were given to men at the hour of their 
birth, and directed the whole courfe of their lives. See Cebes's 
Tablet.' Menander, as he is cited by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
ftyles them i*vr*[eoy*i fit*; the invijible guides of life* P. 

Ver. 557.] Literally thus : 

Me glory give t thy foul to Dis below. 

Ver. 558.] Ogilby is clofe, exalt, and confidering th$ time By 
|K) means contemptible. I correct only the lad verfe i 

Socus, this faid, betook him to his heels ; 
When in his back the fixed fpear he feels* 
The point betwixt his moulders paifage found, 
Andfierct his bread; befell: his arms refounxL 
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Between his fhoulders pierc'd the following dart, 
■ And held its paffage thro* the panting heart. 561 
Wide in his breaft appear'd the grizly wounds 
He falls; his armour rings againft the ground. 
Then thus Ulyfles, gazing on the flain: 564 
Fam'd fon of Hippafus ! there prefs the plain; 
There ends thy narrow fpan aflign'd by fate, 
Heav'n owes Ulyffes yet a longer date. 
Ah wretch ! no father (hall thy corpfe compofe, 
Thy dying eyes no tender mother clofe; 



Ver. 565. Fan? d Jam of Hippafus /] Homer has been blamed by 
fome late cenfurers for making his heroes addrefs difcourfes to the 
dead. Dacier replies, that paffion dilates thefe fpeeches, and it 
ia generally to the dying, not to the dead, that they are addrefled. 
However, one may fay, that they are often rather reflexions than 
infults. Were it otherwife, Homer deferves not to be cenfured for 
feigning what hiftories have reported as truth. We find in Plutarch 
that Mark Antony upon fight of the dead body of Brutus, flopped 
and reproached him with the death of his brother Caius, whom 
Brutus had killed in Macedonia in revenge for the murder of Cicero. 
Imaftconiefslam not altogether pleafed with the railleries he fome- 
timei lifts to a vanqoifh'd warriour : which inhumanities, if fpoken 
to the dying, would I think be yet worfe than after they were 
dead. P, 

Ver. 567.] A fupplemental verfe from the tranflator ; who has 
rendered this addrefs in his happieft manner; a manner, that leaves, 
all other tranQators far behind it. 

Ver. 568.] Ogilby, with fmall correction, has an excellent 
couplet here : 

Nofrs, m mother, at thine obfequies 
Shell wail thy death, or clofe thy dying eyes. 
T 1 
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But hungry birds (hall tear thofe balls away, $70 
And hov'ring vultures fcream around their prey. 
Me Greece fhall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With folemn fun'rals and a lafting tomb. 

Then raging with intolerable fmart, 
He writhes his body, and extracts the dart. 575 



Vcr. 570.] Homer fays only, cc Birds (hall tear thee; 99 but 
Chapman fupplied oar poet with his ornament : 
Shall clofe thy wretched eyes in death, but vultures dig them forth* 
And hide them with their darkfome wings. 

Ver. 571. And baring vultures fcream around their prey. ~\ This 
is not literally translated, what the poet fays gives us the moft lively 
pi&ure imaginable of the vultures in the aft of tearing their prey 
with their bills : they beat the body with their wings as they rend it, 
which is a very natural circumftance, but fcarce poffibly to be copied 
J>y a tranflator without lofing the beauty of it. P. 

Ver. 572. Me Greece Jhall honour, when I meet my doom. With 

folemn funerals. ] We may fee from fuch paflages as thefe that 

honours paid to the afhes of the dead have been greatly valued in 
all ages : this pofthumous honour was paid as a publick acknowledg- 
ment that the perfon deceafed had deferved well of his country, and 
confequently was an incitement to the living to imitate his actions: 
in this view there is no man but would be ambitious of them, not 
as they are teftimonies of titles or riches, but of diftinguifhed 
merit. P. 

Ver. 574.] Ogilby is faithful, and would eafily become above 
contempt : 

This faid, the fpear, which warlike Socus threw, 
He from his body and bofs'd target drew. 
Out with the javelin fprung a ftream of bloud t 
But, when the Trojans faw a purple floud 
Flow from Ulyffes' wound, they all invade >, 
Whilft he retires, calling aloud/or aid. 

By the laft couplet our poet appears to have profited. 
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The dart a tide of fpouting gore purfu'd, 
And gladden *d Troy with fight of hoftile blood. 
Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 
Forc'd he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 
Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears; 580 
The well-known voice thrice Menelaiis hears : 
Alarm'd, to Ajax Telamon he cry'd, 
Who fhares his labours, and defends his fide. 
O friend ! Ulyffes (houts invade my ear ; 
Diftrefs'd he feems, and no affiftance near: 58$ 
Strong as he is ; yet, one opposed to all, 
Opprefs'd by multitudes, the beft may fall. 
Greece, robb'dof him, muft bid her hoft defpair, 
And feel a lofs, not ages can repair. 589 

Then, where the cry directs, hi^ courfe he bends; 
Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends. 

Ver. 59 1 . Great Ajax, like the God of tuar attends.] The filencc 
of other heroes on many occafions is very beautiful in Homer, but 
particularly fo in Ajax, who is a gallant rough foldier, and readier 
to aft than to fpeak : the prefent neceffity of Ulyffes required fuch 
a behaviour, for the leaft delay might have been fatal to hira : 
Ajax therefore complying both with his own inclinations, and the 
urgent condition of Ulyffes, makes no reply to Menelaus, but 
immediately haftens to his relief. The reader will obferve how 
juftly the poet maintains his character of Ajax throughout the whole 
Iliad, who is often filent when he has an opportunity to fpeak, and 
when he fpeaks, it is like a foldier, with a martial air, and always 
with brevity. Euftathius. P. 

Thus Ogilby : 

This faid, he leads, that follows, where they found 

Ulyffes with the Trojans circled round* 
1* 
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The prudent chief in fore diftrefs they found, 
With bands of furious Trojans compafs'd round. 
As when fome huntfman, with a flying fpear, 
From the blind thicket wounds a ftately deer ; 59 j 
Down his cleft fide while frefh the blood diftills, 
He bounds aloft, and feuds from hills to hills : 
'Till life's warm vapour iffuing thro' the woiind, 
Wild mountain- wolves the fainting beaft fur* 

round j 
Juft as their jaws his proftrate limbs invade, 600 
The lion ruflies thro* the woodland fliade, 
The wolves, tho' hungry, fcour difpers'd away; 
The lordly favage vindicates his prey. 
UlyfTes thus, unconquer'd by his pains, 
A fingle warriour, half an hoft fuftains : 605 
But foon as Ajax heaves his tow'r-like fhield, 
The fcatter'd crouds fly frighted o'er the fields 
At rides' arm the finking hero flays, 
And fav'd from numbers, to his car conveys. 

.Vi&orious Ajax plies the routed crew ; 610 
And firft Doryclus, Priam's fon, he flew; 



Ver. 596.] His author prescribes, 

While frefh bis knees, and warm the blood diftills : 

otherwife this fimile is rendered with a felicity and fpirit, which is 
truly admirable, and worthy of fo great a genius. . Dacier and 
Ogilby have the fame omiffion. 
Ver. 611.] More faithfully, 

Doryclus, Priam's /furious fon, he flew. 
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On ftrong Pandocus next inflidts a weund> 
And lays , Lyfander bleeding on the ground. 
As when a torrent, fweird with wint'ry rains, 6 14 
Pours from the mountains o'er the delug'd plains* 
And pines and oaks, from their foundations torn, 
A country's ruins ! to the feas are borne : 
Fierce Ajax thus o'erwhelms the yielding throng 1 
Men, fteeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 
But Hedtor, from this fcene of flaughter far, 620 
Rag'd on the left, and ruPd the tide of war : 
Loud groans proclaim his progrefs thro* the plain* 
And deep Scamander fwells with heaps of flain. 



Ver. 61 2.] He took this vicious accent from Chapman : 
Pandocus, and ftrong Pyrafus : 
though Hobbes and Ogilby are right, A tranfpofition would reftf fy 
this ignorant and clumfy error : 

Next on ftrong Pandocus inflicts a wound. 

Ver. 613.] Our tranflator, contrary to his general pra&icc* 
filently paffes over two of thefe gentlemen, who are made only to be 
knocked on the head; Pyrafus and Pylartes. 

Ver. 614.] Thus, with more fidelity and propriety, but fome- 
what left elegance ; 

As when a torrent, fwollen by Jhonuers from Jove> 
Pours o'er the delug'd plain from hills above ; 
Dried oaks and pines, from their foundations torne* 
With mingled rubbijb to the feas are borne* 

• Ver. 623.] His author only fays, By the banks of the river Sea- 
pander; but Pope had confulted Dacier, and this fpecies of exagge- 
ration harmonized with his own fancy. Thus the French tran- 
flator : " Pres des rives du Scamandre, qui etoient toutes jonchee* 
dc morts." 

T 4 
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There Neftor and Idomeneus oppofe 624 

The warriour's fury, there the battle glows ; 
There fierce on foot, or from the chariot *$ height, . 
•His fword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight. 
The fpoufe of Helen dealing darts around, 
Had pierc'd Machaon with a diftant wound : 
In his right lhoulder the broad fhaft appear'd, 630 
And trembling Greece for her phyfician fear'd. 
To Neflor then Idomeneus begun ; 
Glory of Greece, old Neleus* valiant fonl 
Afcend thy chariot, hafte with fpeed away, 
And great Machaon to the fhips convey. 635 
A wife phyfician, Ikiird our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the publick weal. 



Ver. 626.] Homer fays, An immenfejbout, or battle, arofe ; but 
Ogilby : 

Loud were the clamours, hot the battle grew ; 

after Chapman : 

> where thejkirmijh burrid; 
and thefe our tranflator had in view, 

Ver, 627.] Our poet has mifconceived his author. The fol- 
lowing attempt is more exaft : 

There Hector rag'd, with fpear and horfemanfhip 
Prodigious ; and laid wade the youthful ranks. 
Nor then th* illuftrious Greeks had left their ground, 
But Paris, fpoufe of Helen lovely hair'd, 
Machaon's prowefs ftopt : the favourite chief 
In his right moulder caught a three-barb'd dart, 

Ver. 636. A ivije phyfician.] The poet pafles a very fignal 
commendation upon phyficians: the army had feen feveraj of their 
braveft heroes wounded, yet were not fo much difpirited for them' 
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Old Neftor mounts the feat : befide him rode 
The wounded offspring of the healing God. 639 
He lends the lafh; the fteeds with founding feet 
Shake the dry field, and thunder tow'rd the fleet. 



all, as they were at the fingle clanger of Machaon : but the perfon 
whom he calls a phyfician feems rather to be a furgeon ; the cutting 
out of arrows, and the applying of anodynes being the province of 
the latter : however (as Euftathius fays) we rauft conclude that 
Machaon was both a phyfician and furgeon, and that thofe two pro- 
feffions were praclifed by one perfon. 

It is reafonable to think, from the frequency of their wars, that 
the profcffion in thofe days was chiefly chirurgical : Celfus fays ex- 
prefsly that the Diaetetic was long after invented ; but that botany 
was in great efteem and practice, appears from the (lories of Medea, 
Circe, &c. We often find mention among the moft ancient writers, 
of women eminent in that art ; as of Agamede in this very book, 
ver. 875, who is faid (like Solomon) to have known the virtues of 
every plant that grew on the earth, and of Polydamne in the fourth 
book of the Odyfles, ver. 227, &c. 

Homer, I believe, knew all that was known in his time of the 
pra&ice of thefe arts. His methods of extracting of arrows, flanching 
of blood by the bitter root, fomenting of wounds with warm water, 
applying proper bandages and remedies, are all according to the true 
precepts of the art. There are likewife feveral paflages in his works 
that fliew his knowledge of the virtues of plants, even of thofe 
qualities which are commonly (though perhaps erroneoufjy) afcribed 
to them, as of the Moly againft enchantments, the willow which 
caufes barrennefs, the nepenthe, &c. P, 

Ver. 637,] The true meaning of Homer, in my opinion, may 
be thus fimply reprefented : 

Phyficians numerous of lefs worth than he, 
To free the ihaft, and lenient med'cine give. 
If fo, Ogilby alone of all the tranflators has penetrated into the true 
fenfe of his author : 

Since in our hoft his equal is not found, 
To draw an arrow, or to drefs a wound, 
Ver. 640.] This is a quaint expreffion. I fliould prefer, 
He///Wthelafl:. 
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But now Cebriones, from He&or's car, 
Survey 'd the various fortune of the war. 
While here (he cryM) the flying Greeks are flainj 
Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 64$ 
Before great Ajax fee the mingled throng 
Of men and chariots driv'n in heaps along! 
I know him well, diftingui(h*d o'er the field 
By the broad glitt'ring of the fev'n-fold fhield. 
Thither, O Hedlor, thither urge thy fteeds, 65a 
There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds, 
There horfe and foot in mingled deaths unite, 
And groans of flaughter mix with (bouts of fight. 
Thus having fpoke, the driver's lafh refounds; 
Swift thro* the ranks the rapid chariot bounds ; 655 

a&ae-ssnsHBB 



Ver. 645.] There is ambiguity in this expreffion. More faitk- 
fully and clearly thus : 

Our Trojans jfp tumultuous through the plain. 

And our poet, I apprehend, profited from Ogilby : 

Whilft yonder broken fquadrons fpread the plain * 
Both horfe and men by cruel AyauLjlain, 

The tranflation of this fpeech is highly animated and fublime* 

Ver. 647.] He feems to have whetted his whit at the hone of 
Chapman : 



• acutum, 



Reddere quae ferrum valet, exfors ipfa fecandi. 

For thus his predeceflbr : 

■ fterne Telamonius 

Is yonder raging, turning up, in heapet> our horfe and men. 
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Stung by the ftroke, the courfers fcour the fields, 
O'er heaps of carcaffes, arid hills of fhields. 
The horfes hoofs are bath'd in heroes gore. 
And dafhing, purple all the car before ; 
The groaning axle fable drops diftils, ' 660 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 
Here He&or plunging thro* the thickeft fight, 
Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the light : 
(By tl\e long lance, thefword, or ponderous ftone, 
The ranks lie fcatter'd, andthetroops o'erthrown) 



Vcr. 656.] Homer fays literally, 

The courfers bear the ftroke, and fcour the fields : 
but our poet, I prefume, thought this too daring an expreffion to 
adopt from his original, or rather did not'confult it at all, but fol- 
lowed Chapman : 

This faid, with Ydsfirill fcourge he ftrooke, the horfe that 

fad enfude, 
Stung with his lames. 
And the whole paffage is incomparably fine in our poet's Verfion, 
who conftantly keeps pace with the fublimity of his' author, and 
appears greateft, when the occafion calls for peculiar exertion, in 
noble emulation of his matter. We may apply to him and Homer, 
what Cicero faid ofCaefar : " Dignus imperator legione Martia ; 
•• digna legio imperatore." . 
Ver. 659.] Chapman has, 

Difperpled from the horfes* hoves : 
and Ogilby : " . . 

Sprinkled with dajbing horfes heels were wet. 
Ver. 661.] This verfe is a fpirited addition by the tranflator, 
Ver. 66$.] Our poet makes up the paffage as well ats he can, 
not understanding a claufe of his original, which all his predecefr 
fors, not excepting Dacier, probably for the fame reafon paft by 
unnoticed ; 
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Ajax he fhuns, thro* all the dire debate, 666 
And fears that arm, whofe force he felt fo late. 
But partial Jove, efpoufing Hector's part, 
Shot heav'n-bred horrour thro* the Grecian's heart; 



• fLUwQct it X*£* T * ibf®** 



than which nothing, in my opinion, can be more intelligible. I 
will give what appears to me the fenfe of Homer in a profe tranfla- 
tion. " He was eager to mingle with the croud, and by frequent 
" affault to break their ranks; and brought deftru&iveconfufiontothe 
€ * Greeks, after a (hort refpite of his fpear ;" namely, whilft he was 
pafling from one part of the battle to the other. And fo Hefychius 
interprets the expreffion ; much the moft learned of xhtjcboliafls, 
and the belt commentator on Homer. 

Ver. 667.] This line is a comment of the tranflator, which a 
collifion with Chapman might ftrike out : 

Yet charg'd he other leaders bands, not dreadful Telamon's, 
With whom he wifely fhunn'd foule blowes. 

Ver. 668. But partial Jove, Sec] The add refs of Homer in 
bringing off Ajax with decency, is admirable : he makes Heclor 
afraid to approach him : he brings down Jupiter himfelf to terrify 
him : fo that he retreats not from a mortal, but from a God. 

This whole pafTage is inimitably juft and beautiful : we fee Ajax 
drawn in the mod bold andftrong colours ; and, in a manner, alive 
in the defcription. We fee him flowly and fullenly retreat between 
two armies, and even with a look repulfe the one, and protect the 
other : there is not one line but what refembles Ajax : the charac- 
ter of , a ftubborn but undaunted warrior is perfectly maintained, 
and mud ftrike the reader at the firft view. He compares him firft 
to the Lion for his undauntednefs* in fighting, and then to the Afs 
for his ftubborn flownefs in retreating ; though in the latter com- 
parifon there are many other points of likenefs that enliven the 
image : the havoc he makes in the field is reprefented by the tear- 
ing and trampling down the harvefts ; and we fee the bulk, ftrength, 
and obftinacy of the hero, when the Trojans in refpeel to him are 
compared but to troops of boys that impotently endeavour to drive 
him away* 
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ConfusM, unnerv'd inHe&or's prefence grown ,670 
Amaz'd he flood, with terrours not his own. 



Euftathius is filent as to thofe objections which have been railed, 
againft this laft fimile, for a pretended want of delicacy : this alone 
is conviction to me that they are all of a later date : for elfe he 
would not have failed to have vindicated his favourite poet in a 
paffage that had been applauded many hundreds of years, and flood 
the teft of ages. 

But Monfieur Dacier has done it very well in his remarks upon 
Ariftotle. * f In the time of Homer (fays that author) an afs was 
*' not in fuch circumftances of contempt as in ours : the name of 
•* that animal was not then converted into a term of reproach, but 
•' it was a beaft upon which kings and princes might be feen with 
•* dignity. And it will not be very difcreet to ridicule this com- 
" parifon, which the holy fcripture has put into the mouth of 
** Jacob, who fays in the benediction of his children, IffacharyW/ 
'• be as aftrong afs." Monfieur de la Motte allows this point, and 
excufes Homer for his choice of this animal, but is unhappily dif- 
gufted at the circumftance of the boys, and the obftinate gluttony 
'of the afs, which he fays are images too mean to reprefent the de- 
termined valour of A j ax, and the fury of his enemies. It is anfwered 
by Madam Dacier, that what Homer here images is not the gluttony, 
but the patience, the obftinacy, and ftfength of the afs (as Eufta- 
thius had before obferved.) To judge rightly of comparifons, we 
are not to examine if the fubjeft from whence they are derived be 
great or little, noble or familiar ; but we are principally to confi- 
der if the image produced be clear and lively, if the poet has the 
(kill to dignify it by poetical words, and if it perfeftly paints the 
thing it is intended to reprefent. A company of boys whipping a 
top is very far from a great and noble fubjeft, yet Virgil has not 
fcrupled to draw from it a fimilitude which admirably exprefles a 
princefs in the violence of her paflion : 

" Ceu quondam torto volitans fub verbere turbo, 

" Quern pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 

€t Intenti ludo exercent; ille adtus habena 

" Curvatis fertur fpatiis : ftupet infeia fupra 

" Impubefque manus, mirata volubile buxum : 

" Dant animos plagae— &c. ^n, lib. vii. 
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O'er his broad back his moony fhield he threw, 
And glaring round, by tardy fteps withdrew. 



However, upon the whole, a tranflator owes fo roach to the tafle of 
the age in which he lives, as not to make too great a compliment 
to the former ; and this induced me to omit the mention of tht 
word afs in the tranflation. 1 believe the reader will pardon me, 
if on this occafion I tranferibe a paflage from Mr. Boileau's notes 
on Longinus. 

« c There is nothing (fays he) that more difgraces a compofition 
€ * than the ufe of mean and vulgar words ; infomuch that (gene- 
." rally fpeaking) a mean thought expreffed in noble terms, is more 
" tolerable, than a noble thought exprcfled in mean ones. The 
«• reafon whereof is, that all the world are not capable to judge of 
" the juftnefs and force of a thought ; but there is fcarce any man 
•' 'who cannot, efpecially in a living language, perceive the leaft 
«' meannefs of words. Neverthelefs very few writers are free from 
" this vice : Longinus accufes Herodotus, the mod polite of all 
• * the Greek hiftorians, of this defeft ; and Livy, Salluft, Virgil, 
•' have not efcaped the fame cenfure. Is it not then very furprif- 
«« ing, that no reproach on this account has been ever caft upon 
• f • Homer ? though he has compofed two poems each more volq- 
«« minous than the ^Eneid ; and though no author whatever, has 
« c defcended more frequently than he into a detail of little partico- 
*' larities ; yet he never ufes terms which are not noble, or if he 
M ufes humble words or phrafes, it is with fo much art, that, as 
-V Dionyfiua obferves, they become noble and harmonious. Un- 
" doubtedly, if there had been any caufe to charge him with thia 
" fault, longinus had fpared him no more than Herodotus. We 
•'may learn from hence the ignorance of thofe modern criticks, 
•• who refolving to judge of the Greek without the knowledge of 
" it, and never reading Homer but in low and inelegant tranQa- 
f * tions, impute the meannefTes of his tranflators to the poet him- 
** felf ; and ridiculoufly blame a man who fpoke in one language, 
" for fpeaking what is not elegant in another. They ought to 
*' know that the words of different languages are not always exactly 
*' correfpondent ; that it may often happen that a word which is 
«• very noble in Greek, cannot be rendered in another tongue, but 
*« by one which is very mean. Thus the word afinus in Latin, anc} 
" afs in Englifti, are the vileft imaginable ; but that which fignifics 
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Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 
Befet with watchful dogs , and fliouting fwains $675 



«« the fame animal in Greek and Hebrew, is of dignity enough to 
4 * be employed on the mod magnificent occafions. In like manner 
u the terms of hog-herd and cow-keeper in our language are infuffer- 
" able, but thofe which anfwer to them in Greek, Qvtmrm and 
**;p**i\<&*> are graceful and harmonious : and Virgil, who in his 
" own tongue entitled his Eclogues Bucolica, would have been 
*' afhamed to have called them in ours, the Dialogues of Cow 
" keepers." P. 

Thefe /Zwr.exquifite verfes the fine invention of our poet has 
wrought from me and a quarter of his author, which runs literally 
thus: 

But Ajax father Jove, high-thron'd, appall'd t 

Amaz'd he flood. 

Vcr. 669.] The firft paragraph of this note is from Dacier* 
ajjd I blame on this, as I havtfJfreely ventured on other occafions* 
the injudicious faftidioufnefs of our poet. All juft and natural 
defcription will continue the proper ornament of poetry, in fpite 
of vicious tafte, perverfe habits, and occafionaJ fingularities of 
men and ages, to the end of time* The charm of truths and 
nature are unchangeable, and can never excite difguft in well con* 
ftituted minds. 

Ver. 670.] Homer makes no mention of He&or throughout 
die pafiage, but Dacier has introduced him ; «' A la vue d'He&of 
•* il s' arrete tout etonne." 

Ver. 672.] Homer calls it the Jh'teld of fe*ven oxen's hides; but 
Pope had lathed himfelf into fuch a pitch of enthufiafm from fym* 
pathy with his fublime original, than nothing lhort of Milton's 
imagery could fatisfy his ambition. Par. Loft. L 284 : 

■ his pond'rous fliield, 

Ethereal temper, mafly, large and rounds 

Behind him caft : the broad circumference 

Hung on his moulders like the moon : 

where bifhop Newton quotes Iliad, xix. 373. but I Ihould rather 
think, that a moft magnificent verfe in Virgil prcfenfed itfelf to this 
fupremc favourite of Liberty and the Musis : ;En. iii. 637. 
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Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly flails, 
Tho* rage impels him, and tho* hunger calls, 
Long ftands the fhow 'ring darts, andmiffile fires; 
Then fow'rly flow th* indignant beaft retires. 
So turn'd flem Ajax, by whole hofts repelPd,68o 
While his fwoln heart at ev'ry ftep rebell'd. 
As the flow beaft with heavy ftrength indu*d, 
In fome wide field by troops of boys purfu'd, 



Argolici clypei 9 aut Phcebea lampadis inftar* 
Virgil imitated Callimachus in his hymn to Diana, ver. 53. 

Dryden indeed employs the word moony in his iEneid more than 
once for a fliield in the form of a ere/cent, the lunatis peltis of the 
Amazons ; but this is evidently not the fenfe of the Word in Pope* , 

Ver. 673.] Mr. Cowper renc^rs very happily, what Pope has 
here omitted : 

. As a beaft of prey, 

Retiring, turns and looks ; fo he his face, 
Turn'd oft, retiring flow, and ftep by ftep* 

Ver. 67;.] After this our tranflator fupprefles what may be 
thus exhibited : 

Who, watchful through the night, allow him not 
To feize the fat of oxen. 
Ver. 681.] Our poet imitates Chapman, whofe verfion will 
point out a claufe unnoticed by him : 

_ fo Ajax from the foe, 
For feare their fleet mould be inflaro'd, 'gainft his fwolnt 
heart did go, 

Ver. 682.] Our poet is not accurate in thv* finale ; and the 
phrafe of the wooden tempeft favours, I fear, of the bathos* Might I 
propofe a few correclions of the paflage ? 

As when ajluggijb afs compels to yield 

A troop of boys, and burfls into the field; 

The Jhrvering flicks ajfail his fides in vain, 

He crops the waving corn M andjpoils the plain : 
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Tho' round his fides a wooden tempeft rain, 
Crops the tall harveft, and lays wafte the plain; 68$ 
(Thick on his hide the hollow blows refound, 
The patient animal maintains his ground, 
Scarce from the field with all their efforts chas r d, 
And fHrs but flowly when he ftirs at laft. 
On Ajax thus a weight of Trojans hung, 690 
The ftrokes redoubled on his buckler rung 5 
Confiding now in bulky ftrength he ftands, 
Now turns and backward bears the y ieldingbands; 
Now ftiff recedes, yet hardly feems to fly, 
And threats his followers with retorted eye, 6g$ 
Fix'd as the bar between two warring pow'rs, 
While hiffing darts defcend in iron ihow'rs : 



Whltft on his hide the feeble blows refound, 
The beaft regardlefs ftill maintains his ground ; 
Scarce from ihe field with all their efforts chac'd, 
And fcarce, though fdted % mendt his pace at laft. 

Ver. 689.] Here, I prefume, he confulted Chapman ! 
Not ftirring till his panch be full, and fcarcely then will ftere, 

Ver. 695.] This line is an addition of the tranflator, and per- 
haps not judicious, nor correfpondent to the preceding fimile, in 
which a notion of pajjiut firmneft is principally conveyed. He 
Teems to have taken the hint from Dacier's tranflation : " Par fa 
*' contenance toujours fi^re et toujours menacante, il les empeche 
" de s'approcher des vaiffeaux." And after this verfe our poet 
omitti one of his author to the following purport : 
But hinders all approaches to the fleet* 

Ver. 697.] So Chapman : 

Bore flowers of darts upon his (hield. 
Vol. in, *». U 
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In his broad buckler many a weapon ftood, 
Its furface briftled with a quiv'ring wood j 
And many a jav'lin, guiltlefs on the plain 9 yop 
Marks the dry dull, and thirfts for blood in vaia. 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, 
And dauntlefs fprings beneath a cloud of darts; 
Whofe eager jav'lin lanch'd againft the foe, 
Great Apifaon felt the fatal blow; 705 

From his torn liver the red current flow'd, 
And his flack knees defert their dying load* 
The viftor rufhing to defpoil the dead, 
From Paris* bow a vengeful arrow fled; 
Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon ftood, 71* 
Fix'd was the point, but broken was the wood. 
Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir'd, 
Yet thus, retreating, his aflbciates fir'd. 
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Ver. 699.] This verfe is a beautiful fupplement from the tran- 
slator's invention ; and the next couplet is executed with Angular 
felicity. Compare Windfor-Foreft, ver. 422* 

Ver. 703.] This is not accurate, I would prqpofc, 
But brave Eurypylus obferved the chief 
With numerous darts oppre&'d, and brought relief. 

Ver. 712. Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir'd I] We 
fee here almoft all the chiefs of the Grecian army withdrawn : 
Neftor and Ulyfles, the two great counfeilors ; Agamemnon, Dio- 
med, and Eurypylus, the braveft warriours, all retreated : fo that 
now in this neceffity of the Greeks, there was occafion for the. 
poet to open a new fcene of aclion, or elf? the Trojans had been 
vi&orious, and the Grecians driven from the fhores of Troy, To 
(hew the diftrefs of the Greekj at tSiis period, from which the poem 
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What God, O Grecians! has your hearts 
difmay'd ? 
Oh, turn to arms ; 'tis Ajax claims your aid. 71 j 
This hour he ftands the mark of hoftile rage f 
And this the laft brave battle he (hall wage: 
Hafte, join your forces ; from the gloomy grave 
The warrior refcue, and your country fave. 719 
Thus urg'd the chief ; a gen 'rous troop appears, 
Who fpread their bucklers, and advance their 

fpears, 
To guard their wounded friend : while thus they 

ftand 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band: 



takes a new turn, it will be convenient to cad a view on the pofture 
of their affairs : all human aid is cut off by the wounds of their 
heroes, and all affiftance from the Gods forbid by Jupiter : whereas 
the Trojans fee their general at their head, and Jupiter himfelf 
fights on their fide. Upon this hinge turns the whole poem ; the 
diftrefs of the Greeks occafions firft the affiftance of Patroclus, and 
then the death of that hero draws on the return of Achilles. It is 
with great art that the poet conduces all thefe incidents : he lets 
Achilles have the pleafure of feeing that the Greeks were no longer 
able to carry on the war without his affiftance : and upon this de- 
pends the great cataftrophe of the poem. Euftathius. P. 

More exactly : 
• ■ In atiguijb dttp,from death the Greek retir'd. 

Ver. 714.] This is not accurate, nor can I pretend to any merit 
in my corrections but fidelity ; from a defire of exhibiting the trae 
fcnfc of Homer to the Knglifh reader : 

Ye chiefs and rulers of the Grecian ftatel 
: Turn, and from Ajax ward the day of fate* 
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Each takes new courage at the hero's fight; 
The hero rallies and renews the fight. 72 j 

Thus rag'd both armies like conflicting fires, 
While Neftor's chariot far from fight retires : 
His courfers fteep'd in fweat ,and ftain'd with gore, 
The Greeks preferver, great Machaon bore. 
That hour, Achilles from the topmoft height 730 
Of his proud fleet, o'erlook'd the fields of fight; 
His feafted eyes beheld around the plain 
The Grecian rout, the flaying, and the flain. 
His friend Machaon fingled from the reft, 
A tranfient pity touch 'd his vengeful breaft. 735 



Vcr. 728.] The claufe ftain'd with gote we owe to the tranfla- 
tor, who found it in Dacier : ** Les chcvaux de Neftor, degout- 
'* tans de fueur et defang." 

Ver. 730. That hour, Achilles, &c] Though the refentment 
of Achilles would not permit him to be an a&or in the battle, yet 
his love of wtr inclines him to be a fpeclator : and as the poet did 
not intend to draw the character of a perfect man in Achilles, he 
inakes him delighted with the deftruftion of the Greeks, becaufe it 
confpir'd with his revenge : that refentment which is the fubjeft of 
the poem, ftill prevails over all his other pafllons, even the love of 
His country ; for though he begins now to pity his countrymen, 
yet his anger ftifles thofe tender emotions, and he feems pieafed with 
their diftrefs, becaufe he judges it will contribute to his glory. 
Euftathius. P. 

Our poet has here expanded the fenfe of his author, which 
might have been adequately reprefented in a fingle couplet, into 
no. left thanykc verfes. Thus ? 

Achilles faw them, as he view'd from far 
On his (hip's item the toil and rout of war. ' 

Ver, 734. His friend Machaon, &c] It may be afked why 
Machaon is the only perfon whom Achilles pities ? Euftatbius 
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Straight to Mencetius* much-lovM fon he fent ; 
Graceful as Mars, Patroclus quits his tent, . 
In evil hour ! Then Fate decreed his doom; 
And fix'd the date of all his woes to come. 

Why calls my friend ? thy lov'd injunctions lay, 
Whate'er thy will, Patroclus fhall obey. 74.1 

O firft of friends ! (Pelides thus reply 'd) 
Still at my heart, and ever at my fide! 
The time is come, when yon* defpairing hoft 
Shall learn the value of the man they loft : 74$ 
-Now at my knees theGreeks fhall pour their moan , 
And proud Atrides tremble on his throne. 



anfwers, that it was either becaufe he was his countryman, a Thefla- 
lian ; or becaufe ^fculapius, the father of Machaon, prefided over 
phyfick, the profeffion of his preceptor Chiron. But perhaps it 
may be a better reafon to fay that a phyfician is a publick good, 
and was valued by the whole army ; and it is not improbable but 
he might have cured Achilles of a wound during the courfe of the 
Trojan wars. P. 

Ver. 736.] Homer fays, that the hero called to his friend. The 
reafon of this difference in his tranflator is fufficiently apparent. 

Ver. 744.] Ogilby, with flight correction, gives the full fenfe 
of Homer. All beyond this in Pope, is interpolation: 

Now «u;/7/ the Greek with prayers furround my knee, 
Forc'd by invincible Neceffity, 

Ver. 746. No*w at my knees the Greeks Jkall pour their moanJ\ 
The poet by putting thefe words into the mouth of Achilles, leaves 
room for a fecond embafly, and (fince Achilles himfelf mentions it) 
one may think it would not have been unfuccefsful : but the poet, 
by a more happy management, makes his friend Patroclus the advo- 
cate of the Greeks, and by that means his return becomes his own 

* 3 
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Go now to Neftor, and from him be taught 
What wounded warrior late his chariot brought? 
For feen at diftance, and but feen behind, 753 
His form recaird Machaon to my mind; 
Nor could I, thro* yon* cloud, difcern his face, 
The courfers paft me with fo fwift a pace. 

The hero faid. His friend obey'd with hafte, 
Thro* intermingled Ihips and tents he paft: 7.55 
The chiefs defcending from their car he found; 
The panting fteeds Eurymedon unbound. 
The warriors ftanding on the breezy fhore, 
To dry their fweat, and wafli away the gore/ 
Here paus'd a moment, while the gentle gale 760 
Conveyed that frefhnefs the cool feas exhale; 



choice. This conduit admirably maintains the character of Achilles, 
who does not affift the Greeks through his kindnefs to them, but 
from a defire of revenge upon the Trojans : his prefent anger for 
the death of his friend, blots out the former one for the injury of 
Agamemnon ; and as he feparated from the army in 8 rage, fo he 
joins it again in the like difpofition. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 748.] He adjufted Ogilby to his purpofe on this occa- 
sion: 

Gp, and afk Neftor, who in's chariot 

Wounded he now with him from battel! brought. 

Ver. 752.] More faithfully, without interpolation, thus; 

Nor could I <well difcern the warriour's face. 
Ver. 755.] Rather, 

Thro' tents and (hips to Nefar*s tent he paft. 

Ver. 760.] ' For the laft ckufe of the preceding ▼erfe, and thii 
entire couplet, we are indebted to the tranflator, who has enlarged 
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Then to donfult on farther methods went, 
And took their feats beneath the ftiady tent. 
Tlie draught prefcrib'd, fair Hecamede prepares, 
Arfinom* daughter, grae'd with golden hairs: 765 
(Whom to his aged arms, a royal flave, 
Greece, as the prize of Neftor's wifdom, gave) 
A table firft with azure feet (he plac'd ; 
Whofe ample orb a brazen charger grae'd : 
Honey ne w-prefs *d , the facred flow *r of wheat , 7 70 
And wholfome garlick crown'd the fav'iy treat. 



on the amplification of Dacier : " lis s'etoient tenus quelques moment 

m fur lc rivage a fc delafler ct a fe refrakher aux haleines du vent." 

Ver. 762*] The fenfe of the original is filled up on this occa* 

• fion with a degree of poverty and cluinfinefs, not often imputable to 

our poet. Homer fays only : 

Then to the tent they go, and fit them down. 

Ver. 763. And took their fiats beneath thejbady tent.] The poet 
here fteals away the reader from the battle, and relieves him by the 
defcription of Neftor's entertainment. I hope to be pardoned for 
having more than once repeated this obfervation, which extends to 
feveral paflages of Homer. Without this piece of conducl, the fre- 
quency and length of his battles might fatigue the reader, who 
could not be fo long delighted with cpntinued fcenes of blood. P. 
Ver. 766.] Mure exactly, 

Whom from Jack* d Tenedos, a royal flave. 
Ver. 768.] Ogilby is not contemptible, and affifted our author f 
Firft (he for them a curious table plac'd, 
With even feet and antique carvings grae'd: 
An onion in a (lately charger fet. 
With honey, and the feed of facred wheat. 

Ver* 77a.] Dacier had before him, " de lafleure de farine." 
Ver. 77 1.] He borrowed his epithet from Chapman : 
A braffe fruit dUh, in which (he ferv'd, a holjomc onion cut* 
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Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, <- 
A goblet facred to the Pylian kings, 
From eldeft times : embofs'd with ftuds of gold, 
Two feet fupport it, and four handles hold; . 775, 
On each bright handle, bending o'er the brink, 
In fculptur'd gold, two turtles feem.to drink: 
A mafly weight, yet heav'd with eafe by him, 
When the brifk nedtar overlooks the brim. 



Ver. 772.] This beautiful fentcncc is woven from one line of 
his author, to the following purport : 

Then a fair cup, the fenior brought from home, 

Ver. 773. A goblet facred to the Pylian kings.] There are fome 
who can find out a myftery in the plaineft things ; they can fee what 
the author never meant, and explain him into the greateft obfeu- 
rities. Euftathius here gives us a very extraordinary inflance of 
this nature : the bowl by an allegory figures the world ; thefphe* 
rical form of it reprefents its roundnefs ; the Greek word which 
fignifies the dove, being fpell'd almoft like the Pleiades, is faid to 
mean that confteliation ; and becaufe the poet tells the bowl was 
ftudded with gold, thofe ftuds muft needs imply the ftars. P. 

Ver. 777.] This is the pleafing fancy of a true genius. Ogilby 
is exacl, and not inelegant. I fhall quote him below. 

Ver. 778. Yet heav'd *witb eafe by him.'] There has ever been 
a great difpute about this pafTage; nor is it apparent for what rea- 
fon the p6et mould tell us that Neftor, even in his old age, could 
more eafily lift this bowl than any other man. This has drawn a 
great deal of raillery upon the old man, as if he had learn'd to lift 
it by frequent ufe ; an infinuation that Neftor was no enemy to 
wine. Others with more juftice to his character, have put another 
conftru&ion upon the words, which folves the improbability very 
naturally. According to this opinion, the word* which is ufually 
fuppofed to fignify another man, is rendered another oAfptax, mean- 
ing Machaon, whofe wound made him incapable to lift it.. .This 
would have taken away the diificulty without any vi olence to the 
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Temper'd in this, the nymph of form divine 780 
Pours a large potion of the Pramnian wine ; 



conftrultion. Bat Euftathius tells us, the propriety of fpeech 
would require the word to be, not waa<^ but ir«^*, when fpoken 
but of two. But why then may it not fignify any other old 
man? P. 

Ver. 780.] It is impoffible for me to proceed without exprefling 
ray admiration at the tafte and dexterity difplayei by our poet in 
tranflating a paflage of fo much nicety and difficulty. Ogilby is 
fomewhat more clofe to his model, and may be read with pleafure. 
I (ball begin the quotation a few lines higher: 

On each two golden pigeons fought their food, 

And on two feet the ample goblet flood, 

Which fill'd with wine few hardly could lift up, 

Yet he himfelf at pleafure rais'd the cup. 

In this old Pramnian wine the lady puts, 

And with a brazen knife in dices cuts 

A goat's-milk cheefe, which in the bowl (he throws ; 

And pureft flow'r o'er all the mixture ft rows. 

Ver. 781. Pours a large potion.'] The potion which Hecamede 
here prepares for Machaon, has been thought a very extraordinary 
one in the cafe of a wounded perfon, and by fome criticks held in 
the fame degree of repute with the balfam of Fierabras in Don 
Quixote. But it is rightly obferved by the commentators, that 
Machaon was not fo dangeroufly hurt, as to be obliged to a different 
regimen from what he might ufe at another time. Homer had juft 
told us that he (laid on the fea-fide to refrefh himfelf, and he now 
enters into a long converfation with Neftor ; neither of which 
would have been done by a man in any great pain or danger : his 
lofs of blood and fpirits might make him not fo much in fear of a 
fever, as in want of a cordial ; and accordingly this potion is rather 
alimentary than medicinal. If it had been directly improper in 
this cafe, I cannot help fancying that Homer would not have failed 
to tell us of Machaon 's rejecting it. Yet after all, fome anfwer 
■ may be made, even to the grand objection, that wine was too inflam- 
matory for a wounded man. Hippocrates allows wine in acute 
cafes, and even without water in cafes of indigeftion. He fays 
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With goat 's-milk cheefe a flav 'rous taftc befto ws , 
And laft with flour the fmiling furface ftrows. 
This for the tvounded prince the dame prepares ; 
The cordial bev'rage rev'rend Neftor (hares : 785 
Salubrious draughts the warrior's thirft allay, 
And pleafing conference beguiles the day. 

Meantime Patroclus, by Achilles fent, 
Unheard approach 'd, and ftood before the tent. 
Old Neftor riling then, the hero led 79* 

To his high feat; the chief refus'd, and faid. 

'Tis now no feafon for thefe kind delays; 
The great Achilles with impatience ftays. 
To great Achilles this refpeft I owe ; 
Who afks what hero, wounded by the foe, 79 j 



indeed id his book of ancient medicine, that the ancients were 
ignorant both of the good and bad qualities of wine ; and yet the 
potion here prefcribed will not be allowed by phyficians to be an 
infiance that they were fo ; for wine might be proper for Machaon, 
not only as a cordial, but as an opiate. Afclepiades, a phyfician, 
who flourimed at Rome in the time of Pompey, prefcribed wine in 
fevers, and even in phrenfies to caufe fleep. Ccelius Aurelianus, 
lib. iv. c. 14. P. 

Ver. 784.] The reader, who confnlts the original, or Mf, 
Cowper's accurate representation of it, will immediately be con- 
vinced, that our poet modelled himfelf by Chapman's verfion: 

In this fort for the wounded lord, the potion (he prepar'd, 
And bad him drinke: for companie, with him old Neftor fhar'd. 

Ver. 787.} Thus Chapman ; 

. ■ then their fpirits revived 

With flea/ant conference* 

Ver. 794.] This is from Dacier, conftrucled on a fingle term, 
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Was borne from combat by the foaming fteeds ? 
With grief I fee the great Machaon bleeds. 
This to report, my hafty courfe I bend ; 
Thou know'ft the fiery temper of my friend. 

Can then the fons of Greece (the fage rejoin *d) 
Excite compaflion in Achilles* mind? 801 



reverend— of the original, €t Je dois cc refped & cdui, qui 
•• m'a envoye." 

Vcr. 797.] All but the two firft words of this verfc are fupple- 
mental, after the example of Chapman : 

Wounded with him /* chariot. 

Ver. 799.] A comparifon with the words and tenour of the 
original plainly thews, that our poet followed Chapman here alfo ; 
You iww, good father, our great friend, is apt to take oflence, 
Vibofc forte temper will inflame, fomctimes with innocence : . 

in which the full fenfe of Homer is well conveyed. 

Ver, 800. Can then the fons of Greece, &c] It is cuftomary 
with thofe who tranflare or comment on an author, to ufe him as 
they do their miftrefs ; they can fee no faults, or convert his very 
faults into beauties ; but I cannot be fo partial to Homer, as to imagine 
that this fpeech of Neftor's is not greatly blameable for being too long: 
he crouds incident upon incident, and when he fpeaks of himfelf, 
he expatiates upon his own great a&ions, very naturally indeed to 
old age, but unreafonably in the prefent juncture. When becomes 
to fpeak of his killing the fon of Augias, he is fo pleafed with 
himfelf, that he forgets the diftrefs of the army, and cannot leave 
his favourite fubjeft, till he has given us the pedigree of his 
relations, his wife's name, her excellence, the command he bore, 
and the fury with which he affaulted him. Thefe and many other 
circumftances, as they have no vifible allufion to the defign of the 
fpeech, feem to be unfortunately introduced. In fhort, I think 
they are not fo valuable upon any other account, as becaufe they 
preferve a piece of ancient hiftory, which had otherwife been loft. 

What tends yet farther to make this ftory feem abfurd, is what 
Patroclus (aid at the beginning of the fpeech, that he badntt letfure 
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Seeks he the forrows of our hoft to know? 
This is not half the ftory of our woe. 
Tell him, not great Machaon bleeds alone, 
Our braveft heroes in the navy groan, 805 

Ulyffes, Agamemnon, Diomed, 
And ftern Eiirypylus, already bleed. 



even to Jit dovm : fo that Neftor detains him in the tent Handings 
during the whole narration. 

They that are of the contrary opinion obferve, that there is a 
great deal of art in fome branches of the difcourfe ; that when 
Neftor tells Patroclus how he had himfelf difobeyed his father's 
commands for the fake of his country, he fays it to make Achilles 
reflect that he difobeys his father by a contrary behaviour : that 
what he did himfelf was to retaliate a fmall injury, but Achilles 
by fighting may fave the Grecian army. He mentions the wound 
of Agamemnon at the very beginning, with an intent to give 
Achilles a little revenge, and that he may know how much his 
greateft enemy has fuffered by his abfence. There are many other 
arguments brought in the defence of particular parts ; and it may 
not be from the purpofe to obferve, that Neftor might defignedly 
protratt the fpeech, that Patroclus might himfelf behold the diftrefs 
of the army; thus every moment he detained him, enforced his 
argument by the growing misfortunes of the Greeks. Whether 
this was the intention or not, it muft be allowed that the ftay of 
Patroclus was very happy for the Greeks ; for by this means he 
met Eurypylus wounded, who confirmed him into a certainty that 
their affairs were defperate without Achilles's aid. 

As for Neftor's fecond ftory, it is much eafier to be defended ; 
it tends diredly to the matter in hand, and is told in fuch a manner 
as to affeft both Patroclus and Achilles ; the circumftances are well 
adapted to the perfon to whom they are fpoken, and by repeating 
their father's inftrudions, he as it were brings them in, feconding 
his admonitions. P. 

Ver. 804.] This enumeration is pafled over with as much 
brevity as poffible : the readers, who wilh a more exalt and circum- 
ftantiai detail, are referred to Mr. Cowper's tranflation. 
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But ah! what flatt 'ring hopes I entertain? 
Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain : 809 
Ev'n 'till the flames confume our fleet he ftays, 
And waits the rifing of the fatal blaze. x 

Chief after chief the raging foe deftroys ; 
Calm he looks on, and ev'ry death enjoys. 
Now the flow courfe of all-impairing time 814 
Unftringsmy nerves, and ends my manly prime; 
Oh ! had I ftill that flrength my youth poffefs'd, 
When this bold arm th' Epeian pow'rs opprefs'd, 
The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led, 
And ftretch'd the great Itymonaeus dead! 819 



Ver. 814.] More accurately thus : 

For me, the courfe of all-impairing time 
Unftrings my pliant limbs, and ends my prime. 

Ver. 815.] Dryden, /En. v. 553: 

Ere age unftrung my nerves, or time o'erfnow'd my head. 

Ver. 817.] From the authority of Dacier, our poet has put 
Epeian for EUan powers : fee the following note. 

Ver. 818. Tie balls of Elis in glad triumph led.] Elis is the 
whole fouthern part of Peloponnefus, between Achaia and Mef- 
fenia; it was originally divided into feveral diftricts or principalities, 
afterwards it was reduced to two ; the one of the Elians, who 
were the fame with the Epeians ; the other of Neftor. This 
remark is neceffary for the underftanding what follows. In Homer's 
time the city Elis was not built. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 819.] Ogilby, who is more obfervant of his model here 
than Pope, may be perufed without difguft by readers not toot 
faftidiou*, 
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Then, from my fuiy fled the trembling fwains, 
And ours was all the plunder of the plains: 
Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of fwine, 
As many goats, as many lowing kine: 
And thrice the number of unrivalPd fteeds, 
All teeming females, and of gen'rous breeds. Szj 
Thefe, as my firft effay of arms, I won; 
Old Neleus glory'd in his conqu'ring fon. 
Thus Elis forc'd, her long arrears reftor'd, 
And (hares were parted to each Pylian lord. 
The ftate of Pyle was funk to laft defpair, 83a 
When the proud Elians firft commenced the war. 
For Nfeleus* fons Alcides* rage had flain; 
Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! 



Itymooetu, who in Eli* dwelt, 
Refcoing their cattell, firft my fury felt. 
Amongft the foremoft with my well-aim'd dart 
Through all his arms I pierc'd him to the heart. 
He fain, the rufticks fly : we thence convey 
In triumph to our walls a glorious prey. 

Ver. 822.] He, perhaps, caft his eye on Chapman's ludicrous 
YCffion : 

Twife five and twentie flocks of (heepe, as many hards of neate, 
As manie goatcs> and naftie fwine. 

Ver. 825.] Our poet here omits a circumftance, thus related 
byOgilby: 

Thefe we to Nelekm Pylos drove by night : 

and is very brief in general through this part of the narrative. Jt 
fcems fufficient to refer thofe, who are more curious of particulars 
in this dull and unfeafonable ftory, to the other tranflators. 
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Gpprefs'd, we arm'd; and now this ponqueft 

gain'd, 
My fire three hundred chofen fheep obtain'd. 835 
(That large reprifal he might juftly claim, 
For prize defrauded, and infulted fame, 
When Elis* monarch in the publick courfe 
Detain'd his chariot, and vi&orious horfe.) 
The reft the people fhar'd ; my felf furvey *d 840 
Thejuft partition, and due vi&ims pay'd. 
Three days were paft, when Elis rofe to war, 
With many a courfer, and with many a car; 
The fons of A&or at their army's head 844 
( Youngas they were) the vengeful fquadrons led. 



Vcr. 838. At the publick courfe detained his chariot .] It is faid 
that thefc were particular games, which Augias had eftabliihed ii* 
his own (late, and that the Olympiek games cannot be here under- 
ftood, becanfe Hercules did not inftkute them till he had killed this 
king, and delivered his kingdom to Phyleus, whom his father 
Augias had banifhed. The prizes of thefe games of Augias were 
prizes of wealth, as golden tripods, &c. Whereas the prizes of the 
Olympiek games were only plain chaplets of leaves or branches : 
befides, it is probable Homer knew nothing of thefe chaplets given 
at the games, nor of the triumphal crowns, nor of the garlands 
wore at feafts; if he had, he would fomewhere or other have 
mentioned them. Euftathius. P. 

Ver, 844. The fons of A8or.] Thefe are the fame whom 
Homer calls the two Molions, namely, Eurytus and Cteatus. 
Thryoefla, in the lines following, is the fame town which he calls 
Thryon in the catalogue. 

The river Minyas is the fame wfth Anygrus, about half way 
between Pylos and ThryoefTa, called Minyas from the Minyans 
who lived on the banks of it* It appears from what the poet fays 
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High on a rock fair Thryogffa ftarids, 
Our utmoft frontier on the Pylian lands ; 
Not far the ftreams of fam'd Alphseus flow ; 
The ftreapi they pafs'd, and pitch'd their tents 

below. 
Pallas, defcending in the fhades of night, 850 
Alarms the Pylians and commands the fight. * 
Each burns for fame,and fwells with martial pride; 
Myfelf the foremoft; but my fire deny'd; ■ 
Feared for my youth, expos 'd to ftern alarms; 
And ftopp'd my chariot , and detain 'd my arms.855 
My fire deny'd in vain : on foot I fled 
Amidft our chariots: for the Goddefs led. 



of the time of their march, that it is half a day's march between 
Pylos and Thryoeffa. Euftathius. Strabo, lib. viii. P. 

Ver. 846.] Chapman is faithful, and will ferve to (hew the 
indulgences of our poet's fancy on this pccafion : 

— — " A certaine citie (nines 

Upon a loftie prominent, and in th' extreme confines 

Of fandie Pylos, feated where, Alpheus flood doth run, 

And cald Thryefla : this they fieg'd, and gladly would have won : 

But, having pail through all our fields . 

* ' Ver. 855.] The latter claufe of this verfe is additional to his 
author, after Ogilby's example, who is very tolerable here: 

Neleus from me my fteeds and arms conceal'd, 
Unfit, he thought, to venture in the field. 

Ver. 856.] More exaclly thus : 

In vain : amidft our hotfe on foot I fled, ' 

And gain* d great glory \ for the Goddefs lecL 
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Along fair Arene's delightful plain, 
Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main. 
There, horfe and foot, the Pylian troops unite, 860 
And fheath'd in arms, expedt the dawning light; 
Thence, e'er the fun ad vane M his noon day flame, 
To great Alphaeus* facred fburce we came. 
There firft to Jove our folemn rites were paid; - 
An untamed heifer pleas *d the blue-ey'd Maid, 
A bull Alphaeus; and a bull was flain 866 

To the blue Monarch of the watry main. 
In arms we flept, befide the winding flood, 
While round the town the fierce Epeians flood. 
Soon as the fun, with all-revealing ray, 870 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and gave the day; 



Vcr. 858.] He violates propriety and every example of his 
predecefTors in this accent of the proper name* I would propofe a 
new adjuftment of the whole paflage on this account, and for greater 
conformity to his author ; 

Our mufter'd chariots, on Arene's plain, 
When Minyas rolls his waters to the main, 
And tides of rujbing infantry unite . 

Ver. 867.] Homer fays fimply, And a bull to Neptune ; but 
Chapman thus : 

And to the azure god that rules, the underliquid flfies, 

Ver. 868.] Accurately, 

Wefupt, and flept in arms befide the flood. 
Ver* 870.] Thus, With more fidelity : 

Soon as the blazing fun uplifts his rays, 

Our bofi in arms to Jove and Pallas prays : 

Contention dire and deeds of war appear ■ 
VOL. III. X 
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Bright fcenesof amis, and worfcsrof war apj>ear; 
The nation meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 
The firft who fell, beneath my jav*lin bled; 
King Augias* foa> and fpoufe of Agamede :, 875 
(She that all fimples" healing virtues knew. 
And ev'ry herb that drinks the mottling dew.) 
I feiz'd his car, the van of battle led;. 
Th* Epei^ns faw, they trembled^ and they. fled. 
The foe difpers'd, their braveft warriour killed, 
Fierce as ^ whirlwind now -I fwept the field : 881 
Full fifty captive chariots grac'd my train; 
Two chiefs from each fell breathlefs to the plain. 
Then After *s fons had dy 'd, but Neptune fhrouds 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. 88$ 



Ver. 874.] Rather, 

Then firft, beneath my lance wiSorious Wed — . 

Ver. 877.] This verfe is a fupplement by the tranflator, and 
imitated from the conclufion of Milton's Fenferofo ; 
Of every ftar that heav'n doth fhew, 
And every herb that fips the de<w. 

Ver. 881.] Thus Chapman : 

I follow'd like a blacke whirlwind. 

Ver. 884.] Better, 

A&or's two fons had dy'd — . 
Ver. 885.] After this follows a verfe in the original, to thia 
fenfe : 

Then Jove to Pylos conquering prowefs gave : 
for the Greeks and Romans, like the Jews, with a piety and humi- 
lity moft worthy of imitation, afcribed all merit to the Divinity. 
God with them, in the language of an Apoftle, was all mall. 
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Q*er heapy fhields, and o'er the proftrate throng, 
Collecting fpoils, and flaught'ring all along, 
Thro* wide Buprafian fields we forc'd the foes," 
Where o'er the vales th* Olenian rocks arofe 
'Till Pallas ftopp'd us where Alifium flows. 
Ev'n there, the hindmoft of their rear I flay, } 
And the fame arm that led, concludes the day; > 
Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way. j 
There to high Jove were publick thanks aflign'd 
As firft of Gods; to Neftor, of mankind. 891; 



foes,} 
3fej V 

5. 890J 



Ver. 888.] In conformity to his author and all his predeceflbrs, 
he (hould have written, 

Far as Buprafian fields . 

Ver. 890.] Alifium is generally taken for a hill, or plain ; but 
Strabo tells us in his eighth book, that fome pointed out a river of 
this name. Ogilby has, 

Th' Olenian rock and Alefe fpacious j&£/; 
There Pallas ftopp'd us. 

Ver. 892.] A fupplemental line by our poet ; amplified, it 
fhould feem, from a hint of Chapman's : 

For there Minerva tum'd our power : and there the laft I flew. 
As, when our battel! joy n'd, the firft. 

■ Ver. 894.. There to high Jove were publick thanks affign'd 

As firft of Gods ; to Neftor, of mankind.] 
There is a refemblance between this paffage and one in the facred 
fcripture, where all the congregation blejfed the Lord God of their 
fathers, and bowed down their heads, and nuorjhipped the Lord, and 
the king, i Chron. xxix. 20. P. 

This couplet alfo is modelled from Chapman : 

■ Of all th* immortals then 

They moil markt Jove for vi&orie ; Neftor, the moft of men : 

... . xz 
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Such then I was, impelled by youthful blood; 
So provM my valour, for my country's good. 

Achilles with unadlive fury glows, 
And gives to paflion what to Greece he owes* 
Howfhallhe grieve, when to th* eternal (hade 900 
Her hofts (hall fink, nor his the pow'r to aid? 
O friend ! my memory recalls the day, 
When gath'ring aids along the Grecian fea f 
I, and Ulyffes, touch *d at Pthia's port, 
And enter M Peleus* hofpitable court. $qj 

A bull to Jove he flew in facrifice, 
And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs, 
Thyfelf, Achilles, and thy rev'rend fire 
Mencetius, turn'd the fragments on the fire. 



and in the fame manner Ogilby j 

— s — ■ ■ and there gave thanks to Jove 
Above all gods ; to Neftor, 'bove all men, 

Ver. 897.] Homer fays Amply, 

Such was I with my peers : but Peleus' fon 
Alone enjoys a folitary worth t 

but our poet properly enough conduces the connexion, and is fome« 
what indebted to Dacier : " Mais Achilie jouira fetfl de fa waleur, 
* 4 et il ne la rendra point utile a fa patrie." 

Ver. 899.] A molt beautiful and fplendid line, fuperadded 
to his author, but certainly lighted up from a faint fpark of Chap 
ipah's ; 

. and doth not daine, t* impart it where tis lackt. 

Ver. 902.] In the next fourteen verfes our poet has comprifed 
twenty of his original, in a paflage, where lefs brevity from him had 
been more acceptable. I refer the reader to Mr, Cowper's fidelity, 
for a juft reprefentation of the portion, too long for quotation here. 
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Achilles fees us, to the feaft invites; 910 

Social we fit, and fhare the genial rites* 
We then explain *d the caufe on which we came, 
Urg'd you to arms, and found you fierce for fame* 
Your ancient fathers gen'rous precepts gave; 
Peleus faid only this — " My fon ! be brave." 915 
Mencetius thus : " Tho* great Achilles fhine 
" In ftrength fuperiour, and of race divine, 
" Yet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend; 
" Let thy juft councils aid, and rule thy friend." 
Thus fpoke your father at Theflalia's Court ; 920 
Words now forgot, tho* now of vaft import. 



Ver* 915. Peleus /aid only this* " My fon! be hrave."] The 

concifenefs of this advice is very beautiful ; Achilles being hafty, 
a&ive, and young, might not have burdened his memory with a 
long difcoutie* therefore Peleus comprehends all his inftrudions in 
one fentence. But Mencetius fpeaks more largely to Patroclus, he 
being mote advanced in years, and mature in judgment; and we 
fee by the manner of the expreffion, that he was fent with Achilles, 
not only as a companion, but as a monitor, of which Neftor puts 
him in mind, to fhew that it is rather his duty to give good advice 
to Achilles, than to follow his caprice, and efpoufe his refentment. 
Euftathius. P. 

Such concifenefs in fo noble a precept, in oppofition to hit 
author, is much to be regretted. More exactly thus s 

His fon Achilles much old Peletis charg'd, 
In worth add pfowefs to out ft rip his peers. 

Vef. 919*] Chapman gives a proper reprefentation of hit 
author' : 

Command and overrule his moodes ; his nature will obey 
In any charge difcreetly given, that doth his good aiTay. 
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Ah ! try the utmoft that a friend can fay * 
Such gentle force the fierceffc minds obey ; 
Some fav'ring God Achilles 3 heart may move; 
Tho* deaf to Glory, he may yield to Love. 925 
If fome dire oracle his breaft alarm, 
If ought from heav'n with-hold his faving arm ; 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may fhine, 
If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line ; 



Ver. 922. Ah! try the utmoft ', &c] It may not be ungrateful 
to the reader to fee at one view the aim and defign of NeftqrV 
fpeech. By putting Patroclus in mind of his father's injunctions, 
he provokes him to obey him by a like zeal for his country : by the 
mention of the facrifice, he reprimands him for a breach of thofe 
engagements to which the Gods were witnefles : by faying that the 
very arms of Achilles would reftore the fortunes of Greece, he 
makes a high compliment to that hero, and offers a powerful in- 
finuation to Patroclus at the fame time, by giving him to underftand, 
that he may pcrfonate Achilles. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 925.] A fine verfe of the translator's fancy, which may 
have been affifted by Chapman, who is in this part very crabbed and 
pbfcure: 

— — — — Yet now at lad approve 

(With forced reference of thefe) th' attraction of hislort. 

Ver. 926.] Our poet fcems to have turned an eye on Qgttbyr, 
who has prefented a very faithful likenefs of his model : 
If any oracle his mind difluade, 
Or ought from Jove his goddefs-mother faicL 

Ver, 927. If ought from hetw'n with-bold his favi/tg armJ\ Neftor 
fays this upon account of what Achilles himfelf fpoke in the ninth 
book ; and it is very much to the purpofe, for nothing could fooner 
move Achilles, than to make him think.it was the general report in 
the army, that he (hut himfelf up in his tent, for no other reafon 
but to efcape death, with which his mother had threatened him in 
difcovering to him the decrees of the deftinies, Dacier. P. 
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Clad in Achilles' arms, if thou appear, 936 
Proud Troy may tremble, and defift finom War j 
Prefs'd byfrefh forces her o'er-labour'd train 
Shall feek their walls and Greece refpire again. 
This touched his gen'rous heart, and from the 
tent 
Along the fhore with hafty ftrides he went; 935 
Soon as he came, where, on the crouded ftrand, 
The publick marts and courts of juftice ftand, 
Where the tall fleet of great Ulyfles lies, 
And altars to the guardian Gods arife; 
There fad he met the brave Evaemon's fon, 940 
Large painful drops from all his members run; 
An arrow's head yet rooted in his wound, 
The iable blood in circles mark'd the ground. 



Ver. 934.] More exa&ly, 

This toncht his mind ; and towfrds Achilles' lent — — . 
Ver. 9^o«] Ogilby has, 

Then fad Eurypylus he wounded met : 

and the grammatical inaccuracy in the next verfe of run for ratf s 
may be avoided by fubftituting in this, «« There fad he meets," 

Ver. 941 .] Chapman is circumftantial without meannefs : 
—-————. the liquid fweate did run 
Downe from his ihoulders, and his browes. 

Ver. 942.] Thus, with more propriety, I think, as well as 
accuracy : 

Tbtjbaft yet rooted in his thigh he found \ 
The fable blood <was bubbling from the wound. 

x 4 
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As faintly reeling heconfefs'd the fmart ; 
Weak was his pace, but dauntlefs was his heart . 945 
Divine companion touch'd Patroclus* breaft, 
Who fighing, thus his bleeding friend addreft. 

Ah haplefs leaders of the Grecian hoft ! 
Thus muft ye perifh on a barb'rous coaft? 
Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore, 950 
Far from your friends , and from your native fhore! 
Say, great Eurypylus ! fhall Greece yetftand? 
Refifts (he yet the raging Hedfcor's hand ? . 
Or are her heroes doom'd to die with fhame, 
And this the period of our wars and fame ? 955 

Eurypylus replies : No more, my friend, 
Greece is no more! this day her glories end,. 
Ev'n to the fhips victorious Troy purfues, 
Her force encreafing as her toil renews. 9J9 
Thofe chiefs, that us'd her utmoft rage to meet, 
Lie pierc'd with wounds andbleedingin the fleet. 
But thou, Patroclus ! adt a friendly part, 
Lead to my fhips, and draw this deadly dart; 



Vcr. 946.] Homer fays fimply, 

Mencetius' gallant Ton with pity faw : 
fo that our poet has profited from Chapman : 
. His fight, in kinde Patroclm breaft, to /acred pittic turn'd. 
Ver. 955.] This line is fupplied by the tranflator. 

Ver. 959.] Homer's expreffion is, *« And their vigour is 
« c always encreafing :" but our tranflator followed Chapman : 
And Troy's unvanquilhablc powre, ftill as it toiles augments. 
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With lukewarm water wafh the gore away, 
With healing balms the raging fmart allay, 965 
Such as fage Chiron, fire of Pharmacy, 
Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 
Of two fam'd furgeons, Podalirius ftands 
This hour fufrounded by the Trojan bands; 
And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 970 
Now wants that fuccour which fo oft' he lent/ 
To him the chief. What then remains to do ? 
TV event of things the Gods alone can view. 
Charged by Achilles' great command I fly, 974 
And bear with hafte the Pylian king's reply: 



Vcr. 964.] ThusOgilby: 

And ninth warm water ivajb away the gore ; 
The bairn infufe, that may the limb reftore. 

The whole of this addrefs is, in my opinion, finely executed by oar 
incomparable tranflator. 

Ver. 966.] Homer fays, 

Whom Chiron, the moft juft of Centaurs taught : 

but Dacier : " Chiron, le plus fage et le plus jufte de tous let 
•• Centaures," 

Ver. 968. Of two famed furgeonsj] Though Podalirius is 
mentioned firft for the fake of the verfe, both here and in the cata- 
logue, Machaon fecms to be the perfon of the greateft character 
upon many accounts ; befides it is to him that Homer attributes 
the cure of Philo&etes, who was lame by having let an arrow, dipt 
in the gall of the Hydra of Lerna, fall upon his foot ; a plain mark 
that Machaon was an abler phyfician than Chiron the centaur, who 
could not cure himfelf of fuch a wound. Podalirius had a fon 
named Hypolochus, from whom the famous Hippocrates was 
defcended. P. 

Ver. 973*] An interpolation of our countryman. 
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But thy diftrefs this inftant claims relief. 
He faid, and in his arms upheld the chief* 
The flaves their matter y s flow approach furvey 'd^ 
And hides of «oxen on the floor difplay'd: $%$ 
There ftretch'dat length the wounded hero lay f , 
Patroclus cut the forky fteel away. 
Then in his hands a bitter root he bruis'd; 
The wound he wafh'd, theflyptickjuiceinfus'cU 
The clofing flefh that inftant ceas'd to glow;, 98* 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 



Vcr. 976, But thy tbftreft tbit inftant claims relief.] Eaftathiw 
remarks, that Homer draws a great advantage for the conduit of 
his poem from this incident trf fheihry t>f Patroclus ; for while he 
is employed in the friendly taflc of taking care of Eurypylus, he 
becomes an eye-witnefs of the attack upon the entrenchments, and 
finds the neceflity of ufing his utmoft efforts to move Achilles. P. 

Ver. 978.] Homer fays only a fervatu» but the f lured number 
he takes from Chapman and Ogilby, and the term itfelf from 
Dacier : '* Un efclave d* Eurypyle les voyant arriver — •" 

Ver. 982.] The rhymes were Chapman's firft : 

then twixt his hands he brufde 

A (harp and mitigatorie : which when he had infufde — : 

and next Ogilby's : 

■ ■ ■ then neatly bruit' d 
A bitter root, whofe healing juice infutd, 
He fudden eafe from its great virtue found, 
Which ftanch'd the bloud, and chid the .gaping wound. 
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THE BATTLE AT THE GRECIAN WALL. 

CT*HE Greeks being retired into their entrenchments* 
UeStor attempts to force them-, but it proving 
impoffible to pqfs the ditch y Polydamas advifes to quit 
their chariot s y and manage the attack on foot. The 
Trojans follow his coun/el, and having divided their army 
into five bodies of foot, begin the ajfault. But upon the 
ftgnal of an eagle with a ferpent in bis talons, which 
appeared on the left band of the Trojans, Polydamas 
endeavours to withdraw them again. This HeRor 
eppofes and continues the attack ; in which, after many 
aHions, Sarpedon makes the firft breach in the wall: 
Heftor alfo cafting a ftone of a vaft Jize, forces open one 
of the gates, and enters at the head of bis troops, who 
viltorioufty purfue the Grecians even to their Jhips. P. 



NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

IT may be proper here to take a general view of the conduct of 
the Iliad :, the whole defign turns upon the wrath of Achillea ; 
that wrath is. not to he appeafed but by the calamities of the Greeks, 
who are taught by their frequent defeats the importance of this 
hero: forinepick, as intragick poetry, there ought to be feme 
evident and eeccfTary incident at the winding up of the eataftrophe, 
. and that ihould be founded upon fome vifible diftrefs. This conduct 
has an admirable effecl, not only as it gives an air of probability to 
the relation, by allowing leifure to the wrath of Achilles to cool 
and die away by degrees, (who is every where defer ihed as aperfon 
of a ftuhborn refentment, and eonfequently ought not to be eaiily 
reconciled) but alfo as it highly contributes to the honour of 
Achilles, which was to lie fully fatisfied before he could relent. ]P. 
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WHILE thus the hero's pious cares attend 
The cureand fafetyof hiswounded friend, 
Trojans and Greeks with clafhingfhields engage, 
And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 
Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppofe; 5 
With Gods averfe th* ill-fated works arofe; 
Their pow'rs negletted, and no viftim flain, 
The walls were rais'd,the trenches funk in vain. 
Without the Gods, how fhort a period ftands 
The proudeft monument of mortal hands ! 10 



Vcr. 7.] After this vcrfe an omiffion by the tranfiator might be 
thuS fupplied : 

No fumptuous hecatombs to fav'ring heaven. 

By them to fhield the (hips and ftores, were given, 

Ver. 9. Without the Gods, how Jhort a period \ &c] Homer here 
teaches a truth conformable to facred fcripture, and almoft in the 
very words of the FfalmiH ; Unie/s the Lord build the houfe, they 
labour in vain that build it. P. 
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This ftood, while He&or and Achilles rag r d, 
While facred Troy the warring hofts engag'd; 
But when her fons were flain, her city burn'd, 
And what furviv'd of Greece to Greece return M; 
Then Neptune and Apollo (hook the fhore, 15 
Then Ida's fummits pour'd their wat'ry ftore; 



Ver. 13.] Our poet has comprehended in this couplet with 
wonderful dexterity four verfes of his author* which run literally 
thus; 

But, when the nobleft fons of Troy were dead, 
And many Greeks were flain, whilft fome furviv'd; 
When the tenth. year faw Priam's city wafte, V \ 

And to their much-lov'd home the Greeks were gc*e. t 

Ven 15. Then Neptune and Apollo, &c.} This whole epifode 
of the deftru&ion of the wall is fpoken as a kind of prophecy-, 
where Homer in a poetical enthufiafm relates what was to happen in 
future ages* It has been conjectured from hence that our author 
flou rifted not long after the Trojan war; for had he lived at a 
greater diftance, there had been no occafion to have recourfe to fuch 
extraordinary means to deftroy a wall, which would have been loft* 
and worn away by time alone. Homer (fays Ariftotle) Forefaw 
the queftion might be afeed, how it came to pafs that no ruins 
remained of fo great a work ? and therefore contrived to give his 
fi&ion the neareft refemblance to truth. Inundations and earth- 
quakes are fufficient to aboliih the ftrongeft works of man, fo qs 
not to leave the leaft remains where they ftood. But we are told 
this in a manner wonderfully noble and poetical : we fee Apollo 
turning the courfe of the rivers againft the wall, Jupiter opening 
the catara&s of heaven, and Neptune rending the foundations with 
his trident : that is, the fun exhales the vapours, which defcend in 
rain from the air or iEther : this rain caufes an inundation, and that 
inundation overturns the wall. Thus the poetry of Homer, like 
raagick, firft raifes a itupendous objedt, and then immediately caufes 
it to vanifh. , 

What farther ftrengthens the opinion that Homer was particu- 
larly careful to avoid the objection which thofe of his own agfe 
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Rhefus and Rhodius then unite their rills, 
Carefus roaring down the ftony hills, 



might raife againft the probability of this fiftion, is, that the verfes 
which contain this account of the deftrudtlon of the wall feem to 
be added after the firft writing of the Iliad, by Homer himfclf. I 
believe the reader will incline to my opinion, if he confiders the 
manner in which they are introduced, both here and in the feventh 
book, where firft this wall is mentioned. There defcribing how it 
was made, he ends with this line, 

After which is infer ted the debate of the Gods concerning the 
method of its deftruftion, at the conclufion whereof immediately 
follows a verfe that feems exactly to conned with the former. 

In like manner in the prefent book, after the fourth verfe. 

That which is now the thirty-fixth, feems originally to have 
followed. 

Tux* Vvfyvr*, tuu*)Q%k ft tiptr* *»??*», Arc 

And all the lines between (which break the courfe of narration, and 
are introduced in a manner not ufual in Homer) feem to have been 
added for the reafon abovefaid. I do not infift much upon this 
obfervation, but I doubt not feveral will agree to it upon the review 
of the paiTages. P. 

There is more brevity than our poet ufually attempts in a place 
fafceptible of ornament, and fublimity ; and fo nobly reprefentcd by 
him.' The following effort is more faithful to Homer : 

Then Neptune and Apollo jointly call 

Each other's counfel to efface the wall ; 

The force of congregated ftreams they bring, 

All that from Ida's wat'ry fummits fpring. 
And our mandator's note, like many others, is chiefly pillaged from 
Dacier, without acknowledgement : for, as Cicero fomewhere ex- 
prefles himfelf on a like occafion, " Si fateris, fimfiJH multa ; fi 
u negas, furripuiflu" 

Ver. x8.] Chapman has two accurate verfes here : 

VOL. III. Y 
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jEfepus, Granicus, with mingled force, 
And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful fourcej 
And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main si 
Helmets, and fhields, and god-like heroes flauu 
Thefe turn'd by Phoebus from their wonted ways, 
Delug'd the rampire nine continual days ; 
The weight of waters faps the yielding wall, sj 
And to the fea the floating bulwarks fall. 
Inceflant cataradls the Thund'rer pours, 
And half the fkies defcend in fluicy fhow'rs. 



Neptune and Phcebus tumbled downe, from the Idalian hils,^ 
An inundation of all floods, that thence the brode fea fils. 

And I fuppofe our poet caft a glance on Ggilby : 

They mufter'd all thofe rivers, dreams, and rills, 
Which feek the ocean from Idaean bills. 

Ver. 24. Nine continual daysJ] Some of the ancients thought 
it incredible that a wall which was built in one day by the Greeks, 
mould refill the joint efforts of three deities nine days : to folve 
this difficulty, Crates the Mallefian was of opinion, that it mould 
be writ, t* n[**p, one day. But there is no occafion to have recourfc 
to fd forced a folution*; it being fufficient to obferve, that nothing . 
but fuch an extraordinary power could have fo entirely rained the 
wall, that not the lead remains of it mould appear; but fuch 
a one, as we have before {aid, Homer flood in need of. Eufta- 
thius. P. 

Ver. 27.] Ogilby, alfo has a good couplet here : 
Whilfl Jove expended deluges of rain, 
. Which fwept their floating bulwarks to the main. 

This is very faithful, and wants but fmall correction to fupreme 

excellence. Thus ? 

Jove pour'd inctffant deluges of rain, 

To fweep their floating bulwarks to the main. 
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The God of Ocean, marching ftern before, 
With hife huge trident wounds the trembling 
ihore* 30 

Vaft ftones and piles from their foundation heaves ,> 
Attd whelms the fmoaky ruin in the waves. 
Now fmooth'd with fand ,and levell *d by the flood, 
No fragment tells where once the wonder flood ; 
In their old bounds the rivers roll again, 35 
Shine *twixt the hills, or wander o'er the plain. 

But this the Gods in later times perform ; 
As yet the bulwark flood, and brav'd the ftorm ; 
The ftrokes yet echo'd of contending pow'rs; 
War thunder'd at the gates, and blood diftain'd 
the tow'rs. 40 



Ver. 32.] Thus, more exa&ly, with an expreffion from Chap* 
man: 

And the proud toil of Greece o'erwhelms with waves. 

Ver. 34.] A noble line, invented from a (Ingle word of his 
author, or fuggefted by Dacier : *« Pour empecher que la pofterite 
" ne put jamais reconnoitre le lieu meme ou ce mur avoit ete 
"eleveV' 

Ver. 36.] A verfe truly poetical, but adventitious to his author. 
He might be thinking of his own Eloifa : 

The <wand'rmg dreams, that Jbine between the hills. 

Ver, 38.] He has changed the metaphor of Homer, who 
runs literally thus : 

This the two gods in after times proposM : 
Then round the bulwark clamorous battle blaz'd. 

T2 
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Smote by the arm of Jove, and dire difmay, 
Clofe by their hollow fhips the Grecians lay : 
Heftor's approach in ev'ry wind they hear, 
And He&or's fury ev'ry moment fear. 44 

He, like a whirl wind, tofs'd the featuring throng, 
Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. 
So 'midft the dogs and hunter's daring bands, 
Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ftandsj 
Arm'd foes around a dreadful circle form, 
And hifling jav'lins rain an iron ftorm: 50 

His pow'rs untam'd their bold affault defy, 
And where he turns, the rout difperfe, or die: 



Ver. 41.] There is a tamenefs in the rhyming word of the next 
verfe unfuitable to fo magnificent a paflage. The following attempt 
is literal : 

Tamed by the fcourge of Jove, the Grecian hoft 
Clofe in their hollow (hips were kept condens'd. 

Ver. 43.] This line is the tranflator's own invention, and he 
has before interpolated the fame thought. Might not Chapman 
fuggeft it here ? 

— — by HecWs hand, who was in everie thought. 
Mr. Gray's verfe is well known : 

They hear a voice in every wind. 

Ver. 46.] A fupplemental line, judicioufly introduced by oar 
tranflator to prevent an intermixture of the two companions. 

Ver. jo.] Homer fays to a word, 

And brandilh frequent javelins from their hands: 

but our tranflator borrowed an ornament from Chapman : . 

■ ■ ■ pouring on, of darts an inmjbvwre. 
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He foams, he glares, he bounds againft them all, 
And if he falls, his courage makes him fall. 
With equal rage encompafs*d He&or glows; 5$ 
Exhorts his armies and the trenches fhows. 
The paftting fteeds impatient fury breathe, 
But fnort and tremble at the gulf beneath; 
Juft on the brink they neigh, and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the fkies refound. 60 
Eager they view'd the profpecft dark and deep, 
Vaft was the leap, and headlong hung the fteep ; 
The bottom bare, (a formidable fhowl) 
And briftled thick with fharpen'd ftakes below. 
The foot alone thisftrong defence could force, 65 
And try the pafs impervious to the horfe. 



Vcr. 5 5;.] By the term encompaffed % which correfponds to nothing 
in his author, oar poet (hews him (elf to have raifconcelved the pur* 
port of the fimile. I would propofe this correction : 
- Thus, on all fides ajailmg, Hedlor glows. 

Ver. 59.] Some'of the amplification in this pafTage feems to 
have been fuggefted by Chapman : 

1 but trample, fnore, and on the verie brinke, 
To neigh with fpirit, yet ftill ftand off. 
Ogilby's verfion is very cxaft : 

But their fwift fteeds durft not goe on, but (brink 
And neighing ftood upon the rifing brink. 
Deep precipices funk on either fide, 
With ranks of palifados fortify'd, 
Deterred them. 
All the reft in Pope, within this compafs, is his own invention* 
Ver. 6 1.] Compare Par, Loft, vii. 211. 
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This faw Polydamas ; who, wifely brave, 
Reftrain'd great He<ftor, and this counfel gave* 
Oh thou ! bold leader of the Trojaa bands, ; 
And you, confed'rate chiefs from foreigii lands ! 7* 
What entrance here can cumbrous chariots find, 
The flakes beneath, the Grecian walls behind? 
No pafs thro'thofe, without a thoufarid wounds* 
No fpace for combat in yon* narrow bounds* 
Proud of the favours mighty Jove has fhown, 7$ 
On certain dangers we too rafhly run: 
If 'tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 
Oh may this inftant end the Grecian name ! 
Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 
And one great day jieftroy, and bury all! 80 
But fhould they turn, and here opprefs our train, 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain? 
Wedg'd in the trench , by our own troops confus *d , 
In one promifcuous carnage crufh'd and bruis'd, 



Ver. 72.] Thus Chapman : 

ye fee the flakes, the wall, 

Impoflible for horfe to take. 
Ver. 75.] This couplet has nothing correfpondent to it in the 
original, and might be refcinded with this alteration of verfe 77. 

If thundering Jove rejoices our foes to tame : 
cfpecially as the rhymes are not to be endured in fo chafte a poet. 

Ver. 81.] Better, and more exaclly, 

But mould they tarn, and here repel our train. 
Ver. 84.] The concluding words of this verfe feem not well 
aflbciated at all, and much lefs in their prefent order. Thus? 
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All Troy muft perifh* if their arms prevail, 85 
Nor fhall a Trojan live to tell the tale. 
Hear then ye warriours ! and obey with fpeed; 
Back from the trenches let your fteeds be led; 
Then all alighting, wedgM in firm array, 
Proceed on foot, and Hedtor lead the way. 90 
So Greece (hall ftoop before our conqu'ring po w *r, 
And this (if Jove confent) her fatal hour. 
This counfel pleas J d: the god-like Hedor 
fprung 
Swift from his feat; his clanging armour rung. 
The chief's example follow *d by his train, 95 
Each quits his car, and iflues on the plain. 
By orders ftridt the charioteers enjoin'd, 
Compel the courfers to their ranks behind. 



Wcdg'd in the trench, by our own troops annoy 9 d 9 
In one promifcuous carnage all deftroyd. 
Thus Troy muft perifti .... 

Ver. 86,] With more dignity, " Nor (hall one Trojan." 

Ver. 87.] Ogilby is fomewhat more faithful; nor will his 
verfion be flighted after a few trivial corrections : 

Come, let my counfel now with all prevail : 
Let us on foot, <tw//-arm'd, their bulwarks fcale; 
Here with our horfes let the fervants flay, 
And nve as one our ivarriour prince obey. 
Nor nviU the daunted foe our charge fuftain, 
If now their final ruin Fate ordain. 

Ver. 97.] This wants perfpicuity. Ogilby is profaic, but clofe : 
Ordering their charioteers to keep their ranks 
In reacUnefs upon the hoftile banks. 
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The forces part in five diftinguifti'd bands, , 
And all obey'd their fev'ral chief Y commands. 
The beft and braveft in the firft confpire, ioi 
Pant for the fight, and threat the fleet with fire: 
Great Heftor glorious in the van of thefe, 
Polydamas, and brave Cebriones. 
Before the next the graceful Paris fhines, 105 
And bold Alcathous, and Agenor joii^s. 
The fons of Priam with the third appear, 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the feer; 
In arms with thefe the mighty Afius flood, 
Who drew from Hyrtacus his noble blood, ub 



Vcr. 99. The forces part in five diftinguijh'd bands.] The Trojan 
army is divided into five parts, perhaps becaufe there were five gates 
in the wall, fo that an attack might be made upon every gate at the 
fame inftant : by this means the Greeks would be obliged to dif- 
unite, and form themfelves into as many bodies, to guard five 
places at the fame time* 

The poet here breaks the thread of his narration, and flops to 
give us the names of the leaders of every battalion : by this conduct 
he prepares us for an action entirely new, and different from any 
other in the poem. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 104.] Here is an omiflion by our poet, thus rendered by 
Mr. Cowper : 

for Heclor had his fteeds 

Confign'd, and chariots to inferior care : 

becaufe at other times Cebriones was his charioteer* 

Ver. 108.] Homer mentions the latter chief without an epithet; 
but Chapman has, 

— — — — to th* augure Hellenus. 
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And whom Arifba's yellow courfers bore, 
The courfers fed on Selle's winding (hore. 
Antenor's fons the fourth battalion guide, 
And great jEneas, born on fpuntful Ide« 
Divine Sarpedon the laft band obey'd, u $ 

Whom Glaucus and Afteropaeus aid, 
Next him, the braveft at their army's head, 
But he more brave than all the hofts he led. 

Now with compacted Ihields in clofe array, 
The moving legions fpeed their headlong way: 
Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, iai 
And fee the Grecians gafping at their feet. 

While ev'ry Trojan thus, and ev'ry aid, 
TV advice of wife Polydamas obeyM; 
Afius alone, confiding in his car, 125 

His vaunted courfers urgM to meet the war. 



Vcr. 111.] More accurately thus : 

Steeds, bay andftately, from Arifba bore ; 
Steeds, nurturd on SelleiV winding (hore. 

Or with Chapman's rhymes : 

Steeds, fiery- red, he from Arifba rode, 
Steeds, huge and ftately, where Selleis flow'd. 

Ver. 120.] Homer fays, 

Went ftraight againft the Greeks with eager fouls : 
but our poet feems to have call an eye on Chapman : 

Thus fitted with their well-wrought Ihields, downe tbefteepe dike 
they go* 

Ver. 125, Afius alone, confiding in his car J] It appears from \ 
hence that the three captains who commanded each battalion, were 
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Unhappy hero ! and advis'd in vain! 
Thofc wheels returning ne'er fhall mark the plain ; 
No more thofe courfers with triumphant joy 
Reftore their mafter to the gates of Troy! 130 
Black Death attends behind the Grecian wall, 
And great Idomeneus (hall boaft thy fall ! 
Fierce to the left he drives, where from the plain, 
The flying Grecians ftrove their fhips to gain; 
Swift thro* the wall their horfe and chariots paft f 
The gates half-open'd to receive the laft. 136 
Thither, exulting in his force, he flies ; 
His following hoft with clamours rend the Ikies: 



not fubordinate one to the other, but commanded feparately, each 
being empowered to order his own troops as he thought fit : for 
otherwife Alius had not been permitted to keep his chariot when the 
reft were on foot. One may obferve from hence, that Homer does 
not attribute the fame regular difcipline in war to the barbarous 
nations, which he had given to his Grecians ; and he makes foroe 
ufe too of this defedt, to caft the more variety over this part of the 
defcription. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 127. Unhappy hero! &c] Homer obferves a poetical 
juftice in relation to Alius ; he pu nifties his folly and impiety with 
death, and (hews the danger of defpifing wife counfel, and blaf- 
pheming the Gods. In purfuance of this prophecy, Afius is killed 
in the thirteenth book by Idomeneus. P. 

Ver. 136.] This is beautifully and dextroufly comprehend ve. 

Chapman's verfion is very faithful, and has fimplicity, I think, 

without meannefs : 

Which both unbard and ope he found ; that fo the eafier might 
An entrie be for any friend, that was behind in flight. 

Ver. 138.] Homer fays fimply, " They followed, or accom- 
'" panied, with ihrill fhouts/' Ogijby, with fmall chaftifement, has 
a good couplet : 
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To plunge the Grecians headlong in the main, 
Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were 
vain ! 140 

To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs attend, 
Who from the Lapiths warlike race defcend; 
This Polypcetes, great Perithous* heir, 
And that Leonteus, like the God of war. 
As two tall oaks, before the wall they rife ; 145 
Their roots in earth, their heads amidft thefkies: 
•Whofe fpreading arms with leafy honours 

crown'd, 
Forbid the tempeft, and protedt the ground; 
High on the hills appears their ftately form, 
And their deep roots forever brave the ftorm. 150 



Hither his courfe with rujbing deeds he bends : 
His courfe with clamours all his troop attends. 

Ver. 143. Poly pates — And that Leonteus ■, &c] Thefe heroes 
are the originals of Pandarus and Bitias in Virgil. We fee two 
gallant officers exhorting their foldiers to ad bravely ; but being 
deferted by them, they execute their own commands, and maintain 
the pafs againft the united force of the battalions of Alius. Nor 
does the poet tranfgrefs the bounds of probability in the ftory : the 
Greeks from above beat off fome of the Trojans with ft ones, and 
the gate-way being narrow, it was eafy to be defended. Eufta- 
thius. P. 

Ver. 146.] This appears to me unfeafonably hyperbolical. The 
tranflation may be thus abridged and adjufted, without any addi- 
tional unfaithfulnefs to his original : 

Fix'd were thefe chiefs before the lofty wall ; 
As two broad oaks, majeftically tall 
High on the hills uplift their ftately form, 
yAnd deeply rooted brave th' eternal ftorm. 
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So graceful thefe, and fo the (hock they ftand 
Of raging Afius, and his furious band. 
Oreftes, Acamas in front appear, 
And Oenomaus and Thoon clofe the rear: 
In vain their clamours fhake the ambient fields, i 55 
In vain around them beat their hollow fhields j 
The fearlefs brothers on the Grecians call, 
To guard their navies, and defend the wall. 
Ev'n when they faw Troy 's fable troops impend* 
And Greece tumultuous from her tow'rs de- 

fcend, 160 

Forth from the portals rufh'd the intrepid pair, 
Oppos'd their breafts, and flood themfelves the 

war. 
So two wild boars fpring furious from their 

den, 
Rous'd with the cries of dogs and voice of men; 
On ev'ry fide the crackling trees they tear, 165 
And root the fhrubs, and lay the foreft bare; 



Ver. 162.] The den of boars, I think, is not common, though 
Chapman furnifht our poet with an example of the phrafe : 

. but as a brace of bores 

Coucht in their own bred hill, that heare a fort of hunters fhowt 
And hounds in hote trail coming on, then from their dem break* 

out. 

I would propofe the following alterations : 

Undaunted thus two favage boars engage 
Of hounds and huntfraea the combining rage. 
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They gnalh their tufks, with fire their eye-balls 

roll, 
Till fome wide wound lets our their mighty foul. 
Around their heads the whittling jav'lins fung, 169 
With founding ftrokes their brazen targets rung jf 
Fierce was the fight , while yet the Grecian po w'rs 
Maintain M the walls , and mann'd the lofty tow'rs: 
To fave their fleet, the laft efforts they try, 
And ftones and darts in mingled tempefts fly. 

As whenftiarp Boreas blows abroad, and brings 
The dreary winter on his frozen wings; 176 
Beneath the low-hung clouds the (heets of fnow 
Defcend, and whiten all the fields below: 
So faft the darts on either army pour, 
So down the rampires roll the rocky ftiow'r; 180 
Heavy, and thick, refound the batterM Ihields, 
And the deaf echo rattles round the fields. 

With (hame repuls *d , with grief and fury dri v *n , 
The frantic Afius thus accufes Heav'n. 



Ver. 167.] The latter claufe of this verfe is due to the fancy of 
our tranflator. 

Ver. 1 8 1.] Moreexaclly, 

Their helmets ring ; refound their batter'd Ihields. 
The whole of this defcription, like every other fublimeand animated 
paflage, is nobly executed by our poet. He never fails to fympathize 
with all the fire and enthufiafm of his author. 

Ver. 183.] With more fidelity, thus: 

Indignant Afius, with <wild fury driv'n, 
Smites on bis thigh $ and thus accufes Htav'n. 
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In pow'rs immortal who fhall now believe ? 18 j 
Can thofe too flatter, and can Jove deceive ? 
What man could doubt butTroy *s vi&orious pow'f 
Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour? 
But like whenwafps from hollow crannies drive, 
To guard the entrance of theircommonhive, 190 
Darkening the rock 9 X while with un weary *d wings 
They ftrike th* affailants, and infix their flings ; 
A race determin'd, that to death contend: 
So fierce, thefe Greeks their laft retreats defend. 



Ver. 185, Tie fpeech of Jfius,] This fpeech of Afius is very 
extravagant ; he exclaims againft Jupiter for a breach of promife, 
not becaufe he bad broken his word, but becaufe he had not fulfilled 
his own vain imaginations. This conduct, though very blameabk in 
Afius, is very natural to perfons under a difappointment, who are 
ever ready to blame heaven, and turn their misfortunes into a, 
crime. Euftathius. P. 

Vcr. 189.] Thus, agreeably to his author : 
As wafps, or bees, from rocky crannies drive : 

and, I prefume, he had an eye on Chapman : 

Yet they as yellow wafpee, or bees, that having made their neft 
The gafping cranny of a hill ■ 

The paffage in thtfirft edition (lightly varies : 
But look bow wafps — — . 

Ver. 193.] A fupplemental verfe by the tranflator, like one in 
Hobbes; whofe entire ftanza is otherwife exalt, and will bear 
quotation : 

Who like fo many motly wafps or bees, 

That in the hollow way their houies build, 
And for their young refift their enemies, 
Till they repel them, or themfelves be kill'd. 
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Gods ! (hall two warriours only guard their gates, 
Repel an army, and defraud the Fates? 196 
Thefe empty accents, mingled with the wind, 
Nor mov'd great Jove's unalterable mind; 
To God-like Heftor and his matchlefs might : 
Was ow'd the glory of the deftinM fight. 200 
Like deeds of arms thro' all the forts were try'd, 
And all the gates fuftain'd an equal tide; 
Thro* the long walls the ftony fhow'rs were heard , 
The blaze of flames, the flafh of arms appear'd. 
The fpirit of a God my breaft infpire, 20^ 

To raife each ad to life, and fing with fire ! 
While Greece unconquer'd kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in defpair ; 



Vcr. 19J.] This and the foregoing couplet are fpun from t*w§ 
verfes of Homer to the following purport : 

Thus thefe, though two alone, refufe to quit 
The gates, refolv'd to flay, or to be {lain. 

. Ver. 197.] Homer fays only, 

He fpake : nor mov'd his words the mind of Jove : 
bat oar tranflator, I pre fume, caught a hint from Ogilby ; 
Thefe words affected Jove no more than wind. 

Ver. 204*] The fire in his original is metaphorical only : I 
would therefore prefume on the following correction : 

Through the long walls refiunds the ftony ihow'r : 
Through all their ranks the flames ofivar devour* 

Ver. 206.] Our poet feems to imitate Chapman, who copies 
his author with greater truth : 

■ it were no eafie thing, 

Had I the bofome of a God, to tune to life, andjing. 
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And all lier guardian Gods, in deep difmay, 
With unaffifting arms deplor'd the day. 210 

Ev'n yet the dauntlefs Lapithae maintain 
The dreadful pafs, and round them heap the flain. . 
Firft Damafus, by Polypoetes' fteel, 
PiercM thro* his helmet's brazen vizor, fell; 214 
The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 
The warriour finks, tremendous now no more! 
Next Ormenus and Pylon yield their breath : 
Nor lefs Leonteus ftrows the field with death; 
Firft thro* the belt Hippomachus he gor'd, 
Then fudden wav'd his unrefifted fword; 22* 
Antiphates, as thro* the ranks he broke, 
The falchion ftruck, andFate purfu'dtheftroke; 
Iamenus, Oreftes, Menon, bled; 
And round him rofe a monument of dead* 



Ver. 214.] There are feveral ftrokes in this defcription, guided 
by Dacier : «• Le redoutable Polypoetes porta un coup de lance a 
" Damafus, et donna dans la vifiere defon cafque, — et renverfe mort 
" a terre ce terrible ennemu'\ 

Ver. 215.] Ogilby, in (trains fufficiently humble, very accu- 
rately exprefles the force of Homer's peculiar expreffion : 

Nor could his calk, though ftrong, the point reftrain ■ - t - _ 
Untill it made a medley of his brain. 

Ver. 224. ] A line of his original is here omitted, to this eflfeft : 
Whilft thefe of glittering arms the. dead diveft : 
and I would thus continue the paffage for the fake of fidelity : 
Polydamas and Heftor led the left 
Of Troy ; impatient on the works to fall 4—. 
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• . Meantime, the braveft of the Trojan crew, 225 
Bold Hedtor and Polydamas purfue; 
iFierce with impatience on the works to fall, 
And wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 
Thefe on the farther bank now flood and gaz'd, 
By heav'n alarm'd, by prodigies amaz'd: 230 
A fignal omen ftopp'd the pafling hoft, 
Their martial fury in their wonder loft. 
Jove's bird on founding pinions beat the Ikies ; 
A bleeding ferpent of enormous fize, 



Ver. 231.] This diftich is chiefly an interpolation by our tranf- 
lator. 

Ver. 233. Jove's bird on founding pinions, &c] Virgil has 
imitated this paflage in the eleventh iEneid, ver. 751. 

" Utque volans alte raptum cum fulva draconem 
" Fert aquila, implicuitque pedes, atque unguibus haefit ; 
" Saucius at Terpens finuofa volumina verfat, 
" Arre&ifque horret fquamis, & fibilat ora 
" Arduus infurgens ; ilia haud minus urget obunco 
ts Luclantem roftro fimul aethera verberat alis." 
Which Macrobius compares with this of Homer, and gives the pre* 
ference to the original, on account of Virgil's having negle&ed to 
fpecify the omen* His pr&termiJJSs {quod Jiniftra veniens vincentium 
fnbibebat acceffum> & accepto a ferpente morfu pr<edam dolore dejecit 
faQoque Tripudio foliftimo, cum clamore dolorem teftante, pnetewolat ) 
qua animam parabola dabant, <velut exanime in latinis 'verfibus corpus 
temanfiu Sat. 1. v. c. 14. But methinks this criticifm might have 
been fparcd, had he confidered that Virgil had no defign, or occafion 
to make an omen of it ; but took it only as a natural image, to paint 
the pofture of two warriours ftruggling with each other. P. 

Ver. 234.] The word $*umir* t which is the epithet to the 
ferpent in the original, i« varioufly interpreted by the fcholiafts and 
vol. 111. Z 
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His talons trufs'd; alive, and curling founds 235 
He flung the bird, whofe throat redeiv'd thfc 

wound : 
Mad with the fmart he drops the fatal prejr, 
In airy circles \ving& his painful way, 
Floats on the winds, and rends the heav'ns Xvkh 

cries : 
Amidft the hoft the fallen ferpent lies* 240 

They, pale with terrour, mark its fpires uitfolPd, 
And Jove's portent with beating hearts behold. 
Then firft Polydamas the filence broke, 
Long weighed the fignal, and to He&or fpoke. 



lexicographers, but by none in the acceptation of our poet : fit that 
he probably followed Chapman, 

" and fuftaind, a dragon* all tngwde; 

or Dacier : " II tenoit dans fet ferres an epouvantahk dragon, tout 
"fanglant" 

Ver. 237.] Thus Chapman : 

So ftung the eagles gorge, that downe, (he caft her fervent/flgjv 
Amongft the multitude ; and tooke, upon the winds, her way* 
Crying with anguifh. 

Ver. 241.] More exaftly, 

They, ft iff with terrour j 

and the latter claufe of this verfe, which amplifies on his original, 
might have it's origin in Chapman's coarfe expreffion : 

■ '■ » » when they faw, a branded ferpeiufpriwU, : 

Ver. 244.] The former part of this verfe is advendtfotht affd, 
and might be improved from Chapman * 

- ■ ■ tbtir tanfi 

Polydamas thought juft, and fpake. 
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Hqw oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 245 
For words well-meant, and fentiments fincere? 
True-to thofe counfels which I judge the beft, 
I tell the faithful di&ates of my breaft. 
To fpeak his thoughts is ev'ry freeman's right, 
In peace and war, in council and in fight; 15* 
And all I move, deferring to thy fway, 
But tends to raife that pow'r which I obey. 
Then hear my words , nor may my words be vain : 
Seek not, this day, the Grecian fhips to gain; 
For fure to warn us Jove his omen fent, 155 
And thus my mind explains its -clear event. 
The vidtor eagle, whofe finifter flight 
Retards our hoft, and fills our hearts with fright, 



Vcr. 245. The Speech 0/ Poly da mas.] The addrefc of Polyda- 
mas to He&or in this fpeech is admirable : he knew that the daring 
fpirit of that hero would not fuffer him to Men to any mention of 
a retreat : he had already ftormed the walls in imagination, and con* 
feqaently the advice of Polydamas was fure to meet with a bad 
reception. He therefore (oftens every expreflion, and endeavours to 
flatter He&or into an aflcnt j and though he is affured he gives a 
true interpretation of the prodigy, he feems to be diffident : but 
that his perfonated diftruft may not prejudice the interpretation, 
he concludes with a plain declaration of his opinion, and tells him 
that what he delivers is not conjecture, but fcience, and appeals for 
the truth of it to the augurs of the army. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 249.] This paffage, which does not exprefs the fenfe of 
Homer, may be brought to more correfpondence by one or two 
changes of little words. 

To fpeak his thought, tho* cv'ry freeman's right— 

Yet all he moves deferring to thy fway, 

$k*fdd fend (o raife that pow'r, which we obey* 
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DifmifsM his conqueft in the middle ikies, 
Allow'd to feize, but not poffefs the prize; 26b 
Thus tho* we gird with fires the Grecian fleet, 
Tho* thefe proud bulwarks tumble at our feet, 
Toils unforefeen, and fiercer, are decreed; 
More woes (hall follow, and more heroes bleed. 
So bodes my foul , and bids me thus advife ; 265 
For thus a fkilful feer would read the fkies. 
: To him then He&or with difdain return *d; 
(Fierce as he fpoke, his eyes with fury burn'd) 



Ver. 257,] The Mowing blank tranflation is literally true to 
Homer ; 

The bird, high foaring on our left, repreft 
The hoft, impetuous now to pafs the trench : 
A ferpent, huge and red, his talons bore, 
But down difmift, before he reacht his home, 
Or fafe convey ? d the plunder to his young. 

Ver. 261.] This is very inaccurate and diffimilar to his author. 
Ogilby corrected is more faithful : 

So mould we force our way, and burft at length 
Through thefe proud bulwarks with united ftrength, 
The routed Grecians to their navy beat; 
Exp 3 no fafe and orderly retreat. 

Ver. 264.] More exaclly, 

With Argrve f pears fhall numerous heroes bleed. 

Ver. 267. Thefpeech ofHefior.] This fpeech of Heftor's is full 
of fpirit : his valour is greater than the ikill of Polydamas, and he 
is not to be argued into a retreat. There is fomething very heroick 
IP that line, 

, , " His fword the brave man draws, 
And afks no omen but his country's caufe. 

And if any thing can add to the beauty of it, it is in being fo wel) 
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Are thefe the faithful counfels of thy tongue? 
Thy will is partial, not thy reafon wrong: . 27a 
Or if the purpofe of thy heart thou vent, 
Sure heaven refumes the little fenfe it lent. . 
What coward counfels would thy madnefs move^ 
Againit the word, the will reveal *d of Jove ? . 
The leading fign, the irrevocable nod, 375 

And happy thunders of the fav 'ring God, 
Thefe fhall I flight? and guide my wav 'ring mind 
By wand 'ring birds, that flit with ev'ry windT 



adapted to the cha rafter of him who fpeaks it, who is every whei* 
, described as a great lover of his country. 

It may feem at firft view that Hedlor ufes Polydamas with too 
much feverity in the cdnclufion of his fpeech : but he will be fuffi- 
ciently juftified, if we confider that the interpretation of the omen 
given by Polydamas might have difcou raged the army ; and this 
makes it necefTary for him to decry the predi&ion, and infinuate 
that the advice proceeded not from his fkill but his cowardice. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 268.] Homer fays, 

Him fternly viewing, crefted He&or fpake : 
but Dacier had amplified before our poet : " Hedor, le regardant 
" avec des yeux terribles et pleins d'indignation.' — 

Ver, 272.] This is fatirical beyond his author. Hobbcs is> 
good : 

Polydamas, this counfel I like not ; 

You have a better, which you from me hide. 

But, if indeed it be your very thought, 

The gods have fure depriv'd you of your fenfe. 
Yet I muft obferve in juftice to Pope on this occasion, that, as h* 
far furpaffes all tranflators at all times, fo in this fpeech of Heftor, 
he furpafles himfelf, and leaves a fpecimea of excellence, which no 
time probably will equal. 
1 - - • ' : • . z 3 
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Ye vagrants of the Iky 1 your wings extend, 
Or where the funs arife, or where defcend ; 980 
To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 
While I the di&ates of high heav'n obey. 
Without a fign his fword the brave man draws > 
And afks no omen but his country's caufe. 284 
But why fhould'ft thou fufpeft the war's fuccefs? 
None fears it more, as none promotes it lefs t 
Tho' all our chiefs amid yon* (hips expire, 
Truft thy own cowardice t* efcape their fire. 
Troy and her fons may find a gen'ral grave, 
But thou can 'ft live, for thou can'ft be a flave. 296 



Ver. 281. To right, to left, Unheeded tske jour nvoy.] Euftathius 
ha* found out four meanings in thefe two lines, and tells us that the 
words may fignify eaft, weft* north* and fouth. This is writ ta 
the time fpirit of a critick, who can find mix. a myfteiy tn the 
plaincft words, and is ever learnedly obfeure : for my part, I 
cannot imagine how any thing can be more clearly exprefled; I 
care not, fays Heclor, whether the eagle flew on the right towards 
the fun^rifing, which was propitious, or on the left towards his 
fetting, whiqh Was unlucky. P, 

Ver, 284.] Sdftiewhat more clofely thus ; 
. Whilft I great Joke's almighty will obey, 
Ogilby chaftifed win pteafe the teader ; 

For me to right or left thefe birds may fly, 
Where lights the fan or where forfakes die &y ; 
'Tis nttot to -meet Jove's will without delay ; 
Jove, whom mankind and deaihlefs gods obey, 
Ver. 288.] This is a bad line : it is prefumptuous to offer an 
% amendment here, tut the nature of my engagement prompts me, to 
an attempt : 

Though 'midft the fhipsone danger whelm ourhoft. 
What danger, warrior ! that thy life t>e loft ? 
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Yet fliQwld the fears that wary mind fuggefts 
Spread their cold poifcn thro* our foldiers breaffo, 
My jay'lin can revenge {o bafe a part, 
And free the foul that quivers in thy heart, 

Fscwhous he fpoke, a**d ryihing to the wall, $$$ 
Calls o» hie hoft; his hoft obey the call ; 
With ardour follow where their leader flies : 
Redoubling clamours thunder in the fkies. 
Joves breathes a whirlwind from -the hills of life, 
And drifts of duft the clouded navy hide : 300 



Ver. 29 1 .] Chapman thus : 

thy wane heart will never truft thee 

Ver. 295.] In preference to this amplification, notwithftancKng 
»the beauty of verfe 396, I fhould be plcafed with a fingle couplet 
to reprefent but little more than one verfe of his original. Thus? 
Furious he fpake ; and rujbes to the wall : 
With thundering flouts the hoft obey his call. 

Ver. 298.] Our poet might follow Ogilby, who is very fond 
•of introducing this idea on all occafions : 

This faid, he leads : with (houts all following march ; 
And horrid clamours rend heavVs cryftal arch. 

Ver. 299. Jove breathes a whirlwind.] It is worth our notice 
to obferve how the leaft circumftance grows in the hands of a great 
poet. In this battle it is to be fuppofed that the Trojans had got 
the advantage of the wind of the Grecians, fo that a cloud of duft 
was blown upon their army : this gave room for this fiction of 
Homer, which fuppofes that Jove, or the air, raifed the dull, and 
drove it in the face of the Grecians. Euftathius. P. 

Better, perhaps, 

Jove breathes a whirlwind from th' Idean hills, 
And drifts of duft the clouded navy fills. 
fc 4. 
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He fills the Greeks with terror and difmay, 
And gives great Hedtor the predeftin'd day. 
Strong in themfelves, but ftronger in his aid, * 
Clofe to their works their rigid fiege they laid. 
In vain the mounds and maffy beams defend, 305 
While thefe they undermine , and thofe they rend ; 
Upheave the piles that prop the folid wall ; 
And heaps on heaps the fmoky ruins fall. 
Greece on her ramparts ftands the fierce alarms ; 
The crouded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 
Shield touching fhield, a long refulgent row; 311 
Whence luffing darts, inceflant, rain below. 
The bold Aj aces fly from tow'r to tow'r, 
And roufe, with flame divine, the Grecian pow'r. 
The gen'rous impulfe ev'ry Greek obeys; 315 
Threats urge the fearful; and the valiant, praife. 



Vcr. 302.] I fhould prefer a literal adherence to the original : 
And gives to Troy the glory ©/"the day. 

Ver. 312.] Homer fays in general, 

From them they fmote the foe beneath the wall. 
But Chapman has : 

From thence, they pour'd downe (tones inJbo<wris, 

Upon the underminers heads : 

And fo Dacier : " Us fWoient phwvoir une grele de traits fur 
" ceux qui s'approchoient du pied de la muraille." 

Ogilby's rhymes will help to an accurate couplet here. 

Nor fhrink the Greeks, but daft withftand the foe, 
And,/afe beneath t%>eir bucklers t wound below. 
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Fellows in arms ! whofe deeds are known to 
Fame, 
And you whofe ardour hopes an equal name ! 
Since not alike endu'd with force or art ; 
Behold a day when each may aft his part ! 320 
A day to fire the brave, and warm the cold, 
To gain new glories, or augment the old. 
Urge thofe who ftand ; and thofe who faint , excite ; 
Drown Hector's vaunts in loud exhorts of fight ; 
Conqueft, notfafety, fill the thoughts of all ; 325 
Seek not your fleet, but faily from the wall; 
So Jove once more may drive their routed train, 
And Troy lie trembling in her walls again. 

Their ardour kindles all the Grecian pow'rs ; 
And now the ftones defcend in heavier fhow'rs . 330 
As when high Jove his fharp artiirry forms, 
And opes his cloudy magazine of ftorms ; 

BSBBB9SBSBBB9 

Ver. 317.] There is much amplification in the tranflation of 
this fpeech, and confiderabie latitude in exhibiting the fentiments 
of his original : but the general execution is highly animated and 
ingenious. 

Ver. 323.] The following attempt is more exaft : 

Ye know this well yourfelves : then be not fcar'd 
By the loud threatenings of this noify chief. 
Ver. 331.] Our poet here adopts the phrafeology of Ogilby : 
As thick as flakes of fnow in winter fall, 
When Jove fcts open his vaft arfenall, 
And from the middle region of the fkie 
Difchargeth ail his cold artillery. 
He might a lfo glance on Dacier : '^Lorfque Jupiter a com- 
" mence d'ouvrir les tr'fon de fes frimats et de fes tempetes." 
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fa winter's bleak, uncomfortable reign, 
A fnowy inundation hides the plain 5 
Heftills the wind§, and bids the flues to deep; 535 
Then pours the filent tempeft, thick and deep: 
And firft the mountain-tops are corer'd o'er* 
Then the green fields, and then the fendy fliore j 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are feen, 
And one bright wafte hides all the works of 
men : 340 

The circling feas alone abfbihhag all, 
Drink the dLffolving fleeces as they fall. 
So from each fide increas'd the jftony rain. 
And the white ruin jifes o'er the plain. 



Ver. 33 7.] The phrafc covered o'tr at the end of a verfe, to* 
common in fopolifhed an author as Pope, is very offenfive to my tafte. 
Might I propofe an alteration thus, with fome advantage to fidelity ? 

Hill-tops and cliffs the fleecy veil o'erfpreads, 
Sea's foaming more, and ports* and flowery meads. 

Ver. 339.] This verfe is a fine fupplement by the tranflator. 

Ver. 341.] Homer only fays, 

Th' approaching wave repels it : 

but our poet confulted Dacier's tranflation : cr Car pour ce fou. 
«« geux Element, il engloutit dans fes ondes ecumeufes celks qui 
44 torn bent dans fon fein." 

Ver. 343.] Our poet caft his eye onOgilby: whofe verfion 
is more accurate here than his own, and becomes truly fo, and not 
inelegant at the fame time, with flight emendation : 

¥ke hulwarh tumult fitis. Tkeje upward caft 
Huge Hones, the Grecians rain them down as &ft» 
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Thus god-like He&or and his troops contend 
To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend ; 346 
Nor Troy could conquer, nor the Greeks would 

yield, 
Till great Sarpedon towVd amid the field; 
For mighty jdve infpir'd with martial flame 
His matchlefs fon, and urg'd him on to fame. 35* 
In arms he fhines, confpicuouB from afar, 
And bears aloft his ample fhield in air ; 
Within whofe orb the thick bull-hides were rolPd , 
Pond'rous with brafs, and bound withduftilegold: 



Ver. 345.] The following attempt will ferte to .point out the 
inaccuracies, the onuffions, And redundancies of -our tranflator : 

Nor yet illuftrious Heclor and his hoft 

The bulwark's gates, and barriers lrage* had burft; 

Bat J<we afH-wife agaimft the Gceeks his fon 

Sarpedon urg'd, a lion 'midft theberd. 
And this couplet appeared thus originally, in Dryden's mif- 
cellanies : 

Thus Heclor, great in arms, contends in vain. 

To &x the fortune of the fatal plain : 
bat was altered no doubt, on account of the rhymes* 

Ver. 348. Till great Sarpedon, &c.] The poet here u&erc in 
Sarpedon with abundance of potnp : he forces bim upon the obfer- 
vation of the reader by the greatnefs of the defcription, and raifes 
our expectations of him, intending to make him perform many re- 
markable actions in the fequel of the poem, and become worthy ta 
fall by the hand of Patroclus. Euftath'fus. P. 

This line (rood at firft, 

Till bold Sarpedctir^V into the field. 

Ver. 350.] Originally., 
His god-Me fon. 

Ver. 351.] Th6 thymes art vicious. Thus J 
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And while two pointed jav'lins arm his hands, 35$ 
Majeftic moves along,and leads his Lycian bands . 
Soprefs'd with hunger, from the mountain's 
brow 
Defcends a lion on the flocks below; 
So ftalks the lordly favage o'er the plain, 
In fullen majefty, and item difdain : 560 

In vain loud maftives bay him from afar, 
And fhepherds gall him with an iron war ; 



In arrts he (hone confpicuous, and before 
His noble form an ample buckler bore. 

Ver. 353.] More exa&ly, 

Within whofe orb thick hides the artift roll'd — 

Ver, 356.] The latter claufe is fupplemental, after Chapman : 

■ and with two darts prepar'd 

He leades his people. 

Ver. 357. So prefs'd nvith hunger, from the mountain's brow 
Defcends a lion J] This companion very much refembles that of the 
prophet Ifaiah, ch. xxxi. ver. 4. where God himfelf is compared to 
a lion : Like as the lion, and the young lion roaring on his prey, when 
a multitude ofjhepherds is called forth againft him, he will not be afraid 
of their voice, nor abaje himfelf for the wife of them : fofhall the Lord 
of Hofts come down that he may fight upon mount Sion. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 359.] This is exuberant and unfaithful. Thus ? 
With (lately ftep, in confcious vigour bold, 
To try the fheep, and dare the fenced fold. 
He, though loud maftives bay him from afar, 
And (hepherds gaul him with an iron war, 
Regardlefs, furious, ft ill purfues his way, 
Nor unattempted leaves the trembling prey; 
But leaps the fold and bears away his prize* 
Or by a fturdy arm, advancing, dies. 
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Regardlefs, furious, he purfues his way ; 
He foams, he roars-, he rends the panting prey*. 

Refolv'd alike, divine Sarpedon glows 36$. 
With gen 'rous rage that drives him on the foes. 
He views the tow'rs, and meditates their fall, 
To fure deftrudlion dooms th* afpiring wall; 
Then cafting on his friend an ardent look, 
FirM with the thirft of glory , thus he fpoke. 370 

Why boaft we, Glaucus ! our extended reign, 
Where Xanthus* ftreams enrich the Lycian plain, 



Vcr. 367.] Our poet is uncommonly diffufive here. The fol- 
lowing couplet comprifes nothing lefs of his original. 
To pafs the ramparts, and the walls to break : 
Then thus to Glaucus his aflbciate fpake* 

Ver. 368.] It was originally, 

■ the Grecian wall. 

Ver. 371. The fpeech of Sarpedon to Glaucus. ] In former times 
kings were looked upon as the generals, of armies, who to return the 
honours that were done them, were obliged to expofe themfelves 
firft in battle, and be an example to their foldiers. Upon this Sar- 
pedon grounds his difcourfe, which is full of generofity and noble- 
nefs. We are, fays he, honoured like gods ; and what can be more 
unjuft, than not to behave ourfelves like men ? he ought to be fu- 
perior in virtue, who is fuperior in dignity. What ftrength is there, 
and what greatnefs in that thought ? It includes juftice, gratitude, 
and magnanimity ; juftice, in that he fcorns to enjoy what he does 
pot merit ; gratitude, becaufe he would endeavour to recompenfe his 
obligations to his fubjecls; and magnanimity, in that he defpifes 
death, and thinks of nothing but glory. Euftathius. Dacier. P. 

The general fpirit of this addrefs, fo much and fo defervedly 
admired, is admirably preferved in Pope's tranflation ; but a more 
faithful copyift, than the complexion of rhyming couplets will 
always .allow even the moft dextrous rerfifyer to approve himfelf, 
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Our numerous herds that range the fruitful field* 
And hills where vines their purple harveft yield, 
Our foamingbowls with purer ne&arcrown'd, 375 
Our feafts enhanc'dwith mufick's fprightly found? 
Why 011 thofe ihores are we with joy furvey 'd, 
Admired as heroes t and as Gods obey*d? 
Unlefs great afti fuperior merit prove, 
And vindicate the bounteous Fow'rs above. 38a 
'Tis ours, the dignity they give to grace; 
The firft in valour, as the firft in place: 
That when with wond'ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds tranfcending our commands, 



SB 



will (hew a variety of deviations from his original* I refer the 
lover of accuracy to Mr. Cowper, whofe plan admitted more fide- 
lity, and who will recompencc the reader notwithftanding by the 
elegance of his tafte and the originality of his genius. Our au- 
thor's parody on this fpeech, in his Rape of the Lock % is too well 
known, even to excufe, perhaps, any intimation of it in this place. 

Ver. 375.] He firft wrote, 

■■ » with gen'rvus ne&ar crown'd. 

Ver. 376.] Denham, and not his author, furnifhi the *?q£r. 
Thus that chafte and vigorous verfifyer a 

Our cheerful guefts caroufe the fparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilft muJU charms their ears. 

Ver. 377.] This is clofely imitated from the fame tranflation* 

Why, as we pafs, do thofe on Xanthus' fhore 
As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 

Ver. 384.] Thus Denham : 

Since what they aft tnmfeendi what they command. 
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Such, they may cry, deferve the fov'reign ftate„ 
Whom thofe that envy, dare not imitate! 386 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no lefs the fearful than the braye* 



Ver. 585.} Ogirby is orach more ftcady to hit model, and 
Tome lines cf his verfion in this place, with corrections will he a? 
difegreable variety to the reader. 

See glorious princes 9 worthy of$ur tare / 
Delicious wines they drink, and richly fare. 
But yet themfelves in hotteft dangers throw, 
And ftitt in btuteforenoft dare the foe. 
Could we, dear friend ! our bloom and vigour fave+ 
And '/cape, byjhunning war, the gloomy grave ; 
Nor firft would I adventure in the fight, 
Nor thee to this bold enterprize invite. 
But, fince with fable pinions round us wait 
All-various Death and all- involving Fate; 
Come, let us bravely to the confliti go, 
And glory give, or gain it from the foe. 

Ver. 387, Could all our care, &c] There is not a more forci* 
ble argument than this, to make men contemn dangers, and ieejt 
glory by brave actions. Immortality with eternal youth, is cer- 
tainly preferable to glory purchafed with the Iofs of life ; but glory 
is certainly better than an ignominious life ; which at lair, though 
perhaps late, mud end. It is ordained that all men fhali die, nor 
can our efcaping danger fee u re us immortality j it can only give 
us a longer continuance in difgrace, and even that continuance 
will be but fhort, though the infamy everlafting. This is incon- 
teftible, and whoever weighs his actions in thefe fcales, can never 
hefitate in his choice : but what is moft worthy of remark is, that 
Homer does not put this m the month of an ordinary perfon, but 
afcribes it to the fon of J upiter. Euftathius. Dacier. 

I ought not to neglect putting the reader in mind, that this 
fpeech of Sarpedon is excellently translated by Sir John Denham, 
and if I have done it with any fpirit, it i# partly owing to him. P. 

It flood at firft, 

1 ; v , [ l " "" $n3h *• £***<& i*avo» 
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For luft of fame I fhould not vainly dare 
Infighting fields, nor urge thy foul to war. 390 
But fince, alas \ ignoble age muft come, 
Difeafe and death's inexorable doom ; 
The life which others pay, let us beftow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe* 
Brave tho* we fall, and honour'd if we live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give! 396 

He faid; his words the lift'ning chief infpire 
With equal warmth, androufe the warrior's fire; 
The troops purfue their leaders with delight, 
Rufh to the foe, and claim the promis'd fight. 
Meneftheus from on high the ftorm beheld, 401 
Threat 'ning the fort, and black 'ning in the field; 



Ver. 389.] The rhymes of this and the next couplet are imper- 
fect : but to note every inftance of this kind were tedious and unne- 
ceffary. 

' Ver. 391.] Denham is in one refped more faithful : 
Since 'tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thou/and *wajrs, the nobleft path we'll tread. 

Ver. 396] This verfe feems to have been indebted to Hobbes, 
whofe concluding ftanza of the fpeech feems to me uncommonly 
laudable, and worthy of appearing here: 

You know the ways to death are infinite ; 

Though we ne'er fight, we cannot always live: 
Therefore come on, and let us bravely fight, 

And either honour gain or honour give. 

• Ver. 401.] Horner's literal fenfe is, 

Stiff horror feiz'd Meneftheus at the fight; 

For 'gainft his tower they came with mifchief fraught : 
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Around the walls he gaz'd, to view from far 
What aid appeared t'avert th* approaching war, 
And faw where Teucer with tVAjaces flood, 405 
Of fight infatiate, prodigal of blood. 
In vain he calls; the din of helms and fhields 
Rings to the fkies, and echoes thro* the fields, 
The brazen hinges fly, the walls refound, 
Heav'n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders 
all the ground. 410 



fo that Ogilby might fupply our poet with his metaphor J whofe 
verfion is exacl i 

Meneftheus firft this gather 'd tempeft faw 
Againft his tow'r, bearing deftruclion, draw : 

and he might take the hint from Chapman : 

■ <:■ ' " ■ -i his haire ftood up on ciid* 
For at the towre, where he had charge, he faw Calami tie bend 
Her horrid browes in their approach* 

Ver. 406.] This line ftood originally, and to my tafte rtiore 
Agreeably, thus : 

Irifatiate of the fight* and prodigal of blood i 
fee my note on our poet's Meffiah, verfe 84. 

Ver. 409.] His original is but little feen in this couplet. The 
following plain attempt bears a greater refemblance to the verbal 
meaning of his author i 

The gates refound, the foe aiTail'd them all, 
And ftrain their utmoft force to burft the wall. 

Out poet wrote originally, 

The gates refound,, the brazen hinges fly, 
While each is bent to conquer or to die ! 
vol, m, Aa 
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Then thus toThoos;— Hence withfpeed, (he 
faid) 
And Urge the bold Aj&ces to our aid; 
Their ftrength, united, beft may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war : 
Hither the Lycian princes bejid their courfe, 415 
The beft andbraveft of the hoftile force. 
But if too fiercely there the foes contend, 
Let Telamon, at leaft, our tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer hafte with his unerring bow, 
To fhare the danger, and repel the foe. 420 

Swift at the word, the herald fpeeds along 
The lofty ramparts, thro' the martial throng; 
And finds the heroes bath'd in fweat and gore, 
Oppos'd in combat on the dufty fhore. 
Ye valiant leaders of our warlike bands ! 425 
Your aid (faid Thoos) Peteus* fon demands, 



Ver. 41 3.] Shocking rhymes ! Thus ? 

Their forces join' d may help us to maintain 
The bloody labours of the doubtful plain. 

Ver. 416.] It flood at firft, 

" of the Trojan force. 

Ver. 422.] Originally, 

' through the warlike throng : 

but was changed on account of verfe 425. 

Ver. 423 .] This couplet is the entire offspring of our tranflator'i 
fancy. 
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Your fbength, united, beft may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Thither the Lycian princes bend their courfe, 
pThe beft and braveft of the hoftile force. 430 
But if too fiercely, here, the foes contend, 
At leaft, let Telamon thofe tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer hafte with his unerring bow, 
To fhare the danger, and. repel the foe. 434 
Straight to the fort great Ajax turn'd bis care, 
And thus befpoke his brothers of the war. 
Now valiant JLycomede ! exert your might, 
And brave Oileus, prove your force in fight : 
To you I truft the fortune of the field, 
'Till by this arm the foe (hall be repell'd ; 440 
That done, expert me to complete the day- 
Then, with his fev'nfold fliield, he ftrodeaway. 
With equal fteps bold Teucer prefsM the fhore, 
Whofe fatal bow the ftrong Pandion bore. 444 



Ver. 440,] Or, with a proper rhyme, 

'Till to my conq'ring arm the foe fhall^/*//. 

Ver. 444. Whofe fatal bow the ftrong Pandion bore."] It is 
remarkable that Teucer, who is excellent for his (kill in archery, 
does not carry his own bow, but has it borne after him by Pandion : 
I thoughtit not improper to take notice of this, by reafon of its 
unufualnefs. It may be fuppofed that Teucer had changed his arms 
in this fight, and complied with the exigence of the battle, which 
was about the wall ; he might judge that fome other weapon might 

a a 2 
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High on the walls appear'd theLyciaii pow'rs, 
Like fome black tempeft gath'ring round the 

tow'rs; 
The Greeks, opprefsM, their utmoft force unite, 
PreparM to labour in th* unequal fight; 
The war renews, mix'd fhouts and groans arife; 
Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens in 

the Ikies. 450 

Fierce £jax firft th' advancing hoft invades, 
And fends the brave Epicles to the fhades, 
Sarpedon's friend ; acrofs the warrior's way, 
Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay ; 
In modem ages no£ the ftrongeft fwain 455 
Could heave th* unwieldy burthen frorti the plain . 



be more neceflaty upon this occafion, and therefore cdmmitted' his 
bow to the care of Pandion. Euftathius. P/ 

After this verfe our poet pafles over tiua of his original, wjiofe 
Jenfe is well exhibited by Ogilby : 

But, when they to Meneftheus' turret got, 
They found them bufie, and the fervice hot* 
Ver. 454. ^ rocky fragment, &c] In this book both : Aja^and 
Hedlor are defcribed throwing (tones of a prodigious fize. But the 
poet, who loves to give the preference to his countrymen, relates 
the aftion much to the advantage of Ajax : Ajax, by bis natural 
ftrength, performs what He&or could not do without the affiftance 
Of Jupiter. Euftathius. P.^ 

Moreexa&ly, 

• On the wmlLtop a rocky fragment lay. 

Ver. 455. In modem ages.] The difference which our author 
makes between the heroes of his poem, and the men of his age, is 
fo^great, that fome have made ufe of it as an argument that Homer 
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Hepois'd^nd fwungitrpund; then tofs 'don high, 
It flew with force, and labour'd up the (ky; 
Full on the Lycian's helmet thundering down, 
yhe pondVous ruin crufh'd his batter'd crown* 
As fkilful divers from fomeairy fteep, 461 

Headlong defcend, and (hoot into the deep; 



livcid many ages after the war of Troy ; but this argument does not 
*feem to be of any weight; for fuppofing Homer to h*ve writ two 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred and fixty years after the deftru&ion 
of Troy, this fpace is long enough to make fuch a change as he 
fpeaks of; Peace, Luxury* or Effeminacy would do it in "a much left 

time. Dacier. P. 

•I 1 ■* 

Ver f 456.] His original would di&ate,- 

With both his bands could heave // from the plain; 
as Ogilby, not contemptibly : 

No man this marble could with both hands raife 
Such as fpent Nature brings forth now adaies. 

Ver. 4£7»] It is plain, that our poet had in mind throughout 
this paffage, Dryden's tranflation of the parallel place in the JEneid* 
xii. 896 : 

So vaft, that twelve ftrong men of modern days 

Th* enormous weight from earth could hardly raife. 

He heav'd it at a lift : and, pois'd on high, 

Ran daggering on againft his enemy. 

Compare above book 5, ver. 371, and below ver. 539. — And this 
couplet is principally an interpolation by our author: one claufe of 
which may have been fuggefted by Dacier ; " et la jettant vigou- 
" reufement." 

Ver. 461] Thefe four verfes are woven with great ingenuity 
ftom one and a half of his author, to this effect : 

' ■ '"■ ■ • he, like a diver* fell • •*< 

From the high tower; and life forfook his bones* 
' Aaj 
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So falls Epicles; then in groans expires, 
And murm'ring to the fhades the foul retires. 

\ While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 
From Teucer's hand a winged arrow flew; 466 
The bearded ihaft the deftinM paflage found, 
And on his naked arm inflidts a wound. 
The chief, who fear'd fome foe's infulting boaft 
Might flop the progrefs of his warlike hoft, 470 
ConceaTd the wound*and leaping from his height, 
Retir'd reludtant from th* unfinifh'd fight. ,- 
Divine Sarpedon with regret beheld 
Difabled Glaucus flowly quit the field; 474 
His beating breaft with gen'rous ardour glows, 
He fprings to fight, and flies upon the fpes. 



Vcr. 464.] This verfe was formerly an Alexandrine, thus" : 
And murm'ring from the corps th' unwilling foul retires. 

Ver. 469.] Homer fays, 

* » ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ his ardour it repreft. 

The chief leapt down in filence, left fome Greek 
Obfervant mould with feoffs infult his wound : 

lb that our poet evidently caft his eye on Chapman's verfion : 



. ' ' left fome Greeke, with an infulting threat, 

Beholding it, might fright the reft. 

Ver. 475.] This couplet is wrought from five words of his 
author : " He did not however forget the battle." There is fome 
ftiffhefs of phrafe in the fecund verfe, and I ihould prefer, as ftridly 
conformable to the fpirit of the paflage, 

He fprings with doubled vigour on the foes. 
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Alcmaon firft was doomM his force to feel; 
Deep in his breaft he plung'd the pointed fteel; 
Then from the yawning wound with fury tore 
The fpear , purfu'd by gufliing ftreams of gore; 480 
Down finks the warrior with athund'ringfound, 
His brazen armour rings againft the ground. 

Swift to the battlement the vittor flies, 
Tugs with full force, and ev'ry nerve applies; 



Vet. 477.] Mote accurately thus, 

Alcmason, Theflor'sfon, was doom'd to feel 
The fatal fury of his pointed fteel, 

Ver. 479.] The following attempt includes the whole fenfe of 
the original : 

The fpear pluck 'd forth, prone tumbles on the ground 
Th* expiring chief; his brazen arms refound. 

Ver. 481.] Ogilby has the fame exaggeration in two lines of 
but a vulgar texture to the eye of modern refinement : 
Clear'd of the launce he tumbles on his back ; 
His armour rattling like a thunder crack. 

Ver. 483. Swift to the battlements the vi£or flies J] From what 
Sarpedon here performs, we may gather that this wall of the Greeks 
was not higher than a tall man; from the great depth and 
breadth of it, as it is defcribed juft before, one might have con- 
cluded that it had been much higher : but it appears to be other- 
wife from this paflage ; and confequently the thicknefs of the wall 
was anfwerable to the widened of the ditch. Euitathius. P. 

Thefe four verfes reprefent lefs than two of his author, whofc 
purport is thus fully exprefled by Chapman : 

■ then fierce Sarpedon tooke 

In his ftrong hand the battlement, anddowne he tore it quite. 
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It (hakes ; the pond'rous ftones disjointed yield; 
The rolling ruins fmoke along the field. 486 
A mighty breach appears; the walls lie barej 
And, like a deluge, nifties in the war. 
At once bold Teucer draws the twanging bow t 
And Aj\ax fends his jav'lin at the foe; 49 q 

Fix'd in his belt the feather'd weapon {lood, 
And thro* his buckler drove the trembling wood ; 
But Jove was prefent in the dire debate, 
To fhield his offspring, and avert his fate. 
The prince gave back, not meditating flight, 495 
But urging vengeance, and feverer fight $ 



Ver, 489.] Our poet, ftudious of too much brevity on this 
occafion, has thrown a confiderable obfcurity on the paflage before 
us, through which the true fenfe of his author cannot be difcerned, 
Mr. Cowper's verfion is elegant and true; and, if I have the hardi- 
hood to run in this field myfelf, rather than refer to him, it does 
not arife from a filly ambition to emulate fo fuperiour a genius, but 
to avoid an imputation of indolence in the difcharge of my duty as 
a criticifing editor, and to furnifh fome variety of entertainment to 
the reader, fenfible as I am that coarfer fare may be acceptable after 
fucn a profufion of dainties in thefe noble writers; as in the cafe of 
Horace; 

Pane egeo, jam mellitis potiore placentis. 
This then is a literal reprefentation of the paflage; 
Ajax and Teucer fmote the chief at once; 
This with a feather'd fhaft, where round his breaft 
Ran the bright bald rick of his circling fhield: 
Jove fav'd, nor there allow 'd his (on to die : 
That, fiercely fpringing, pierct his buckler through, 
And gave the warriour's warmth a rough repulfe. 
The Lycian (h'rinks, but (hrinks with fhort recoil; 
Such tbirftof glo ty fir'd his generous foulf 
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Then rais'd with hope, and fir'd with glory's 

charms, 
His fainting fquadrons to new fury warms, 
Q where, ye Lycians ! is the ftrength you boaft? 
Your former fame, and ancient virtue loft! 500 
The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 
Attempts alone the guarded pafs to gain : 
Unite, and foon that hoftile fleet (hall fall; 
The force of pow'rful union conquers all. 

This juft rebuke inflam'd the Lycian crew, $05 
They join, they thicken, and th'aflault renew; 
Unmov'd th'embody'd Greeks their fury dare, 
And fix'd fupport the weight of all the war: 
Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian pow'rs, 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian tow'rs. 
As on the confines of adjoining grounds, 511 
Two ftubborn fwains with blows difpute their 
bounds; 



Ver. 508.] Better, perhaps, 

And, fix'd, fupport the growing weight of war. 

Ver. 509.] I wonder at this brevity in our tranflator, when 
two couplets would have reprefented to fuch advantage the perfpi- 
cuous fimplicity and proportionate regularity of his- original. Thus ? 
Nor could the prowefs of the Lycian powers 
A paffage force, and burft the Grsecian towers ; 
Nor Greeks, with fuch impetuous force they fell l 
Bold Lycia's fquadrons from their wall repell. 

Ver. 51 iv As on the confines of adjoining grounds.} This fimile, 
Euftathius, is wonderfully proper ; it has one circuraftance that 
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They tug, they fweat; but neither gain, nor 

yield, 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field: 
Thus obftinate to death, they fight, they fall j 515 
Nor thefe can keep, nor thofe can win the wall. 
Their manly breafts are pierc'd with many a 

r wound, 
Loud ftrokes are heard, and rattlingarms refound, 
T"he copious flaughter covers all the fhore, 519 
And the high ramparts drop with human gore. 



is feldora to be found in Homer's allufions ; it correfponds in every 
point with the fubjeft it was intended to illuftrate : the meafures of 
the two neighbours reprefent the fpears of the combatants : the 
confines of the field (hew that they engaged hand to hand ; and the 
wall which divides the armies gives us a lively idea of the large 
ftones that were fixed to determine the bounds of adjoining fields. P. 

Ver. 513.] Ogilby might fupply his rhymes : 
But, as two farmers will to neither yield \ 
Meafuring the bounds, which part a common/* A/—. 
Hobbes too feems to have been confulted : 

As two men on the confines of their ground 
At two ends of a meafure tugging ftand, 
Contending earneftly about their bound, 
And each of them would fain enlarge his land — ■• 

Ver. 517.] His author is much more circumftantial, as follows ; 

Clofe wounds on numbers the (harp fteel inflidls, 
If chance the fugitive his (houlders bar'd; 
Nor e'en th' involving (hield protected all. 

Ver. 5 1 9.] More accurately thus ; 

The Greeks e'en yet the fierce aflault withftood, 
Though their high ramparts ran with ftreams of blood. 
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As when two fcales are charg'd with doubtful 
loads, 
From fide to fide the trembling balance nods, 
(While fome laborious matron juft and poor, 
With nice exa&nefs weighs her woolly ftore) 
'Till pois'd aloft, the reftingbeam fufpends 52 j 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor that, defcends : 
So flood the war, till He&or's matchlefs might 
With fates prevailing, turnM the fcale of fight. 



Ver. 521. As when two fcales, Sec] This companion is excel* 
lent on account of its juftnefs ; for there is nothing better reprefents 
an exatt equality than a balance; but Homer was particularly exalt, 
in having neither defcribed a woman of wealth and condition, for 
fuch a one is never very exalt, not valuing a fmall inequality; nor 
a Have, for fuch a one is ever regardlefs of his mailer's intereft : but 
he fpeaks of a poor woman that gains her livelihood by her labour, 
who is at the fame time juft and honeft ; for (he will neither defraud 
others nor be defrauded herfelf. She therefore takes care that the 
fcales be exaftly of the fame weight. 

It was an ancient tradition, (and is countenanced by the author 
of Homer's life afcribed to Herodotus) that the poet drew this 
comparifon from his own family ; being himfelf the fon of a woman 
who maintained herfelf by her own induftry ; he therefore to extol 
her honefty (a qualification very rare in poverty) gives her a place 
in his poem. Euftathius, P, 

Ver. 523.] So Chapman : 

But, as a fpinfter poor and juft — • 
Ver. 527.] In the fame manner, Ogilby: 
So ftood the fight : 
an$l, as the original fimply fays, 

In equal balance thus the battle ftood, 
'Till Jove, to Priam's fon, great Hector, gave 
Superiour glory, who firft leapt the wall : 
our poet I prefume, had his eye on Cha pman ; 
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pierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 
And fires his hoft with loud repeated cries. 53$ 
Advance, ye Trojans! lend your valiant hands, 
Hafte to the fleet, and tofs the blazing brands ! 
They hear, they run; and gath'ring at his c?U, 
Raife fcaling engines, and afcend the wall: 
Around the works a wood of glitt'ring fpears 53$ 
ShootjS up, and all the rifing hoft appears. 
A pond'rous ftone bold He&or heav'd to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and grofs below: 
Not two ftrong men th* enormous weight could 

raife, 
Such men as live in thefe degen'rate days. 540 

So evenly flood it with thefe foes, till Jove to Heftor gave 
The turning of tbejkales. 

Our poet gave the paffege originally more at large in the following 

manner: 

So Conqueft, loath for either to declare, 
Levels her wings, and hov'ring hangs in air: 
'Till Heftor came, to whofe fuperior might 
Jove ow'd the glory of the deftin'd fight, 
Ver. 533.] Ogilby is accurate j 

Who, all at once obeying his commands, 

Leapt on the towers, ftrong javelins in their hands : 

fo that Chapman feems to have guided our tranflator on this occafion 

alfo : 

all heard, and all in heapes 

Gotjkaling ladders. 

Ver, $35.] From a claufe in the original, whieh appears at the 
end of Ogilby 's couplet juft quoted, are both thefe beautiful lines 
conftruded. 

Ver. 539.] See Dryden above, at Ver. 437.— And the following 
alterations would more accurately reprefent his original : 
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Yet this, as eafy as a fwain could bear 
The fnowy fleece, he tofs'd, and fhook in air: 
For Jove upheld, and lightened of its load 
Th* unwieldy rock, the labour of a God, 
Thus arm'd, before the folded gates he came, $4$ 
Of mafly fubftance, and ftupendous frame; 
With iron bars and brazen hinges ftrong, 
On lofty beams of folid timber hung : 
Then thund'ring thro* the planks with forceful 
fway, 549 

Drives the fharp rock; the folid beams give way, 
The folds are fhatterM; from the crackling door 
Leap the refounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 
Now rufhing in, the furious chief appears, 
Gloomy as Night! and fhakes two fhining fpears: 



Up to a wain not two ftrong men could raife 
That weight with eafe, the men of modem days. * 

Ver. 541.] It flood at firft, more properly, I think, 
■ as a fwain wou'd bear* 

Ver. 549.] More exadlly, 

His ftep firm fixes, and with forceful fway : 

but he feems to have received a hint from Chapman : 

and through the fervent little rocke 

Thundered* paffage. 

And thus Dryden, JEn. v. 666 : 

Hippocoon's was the firft : with forceful fway 
It flew ; and, whizzing, cut the liquid way. 

Ver. 553.] Our poet has not managed his tran flat ion well in 
this place by feparating the gloomy a/peel ixAJkining arms, in confis 
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A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 555 
And from his eye-balls flafli'd the living flame. 
He moves a God, refiftlefs in his courfe, 
And feems a match for more than mortal force. 
Then pouring after, thro* the gaping fpace, 
A tide of Trojans flows , and fills the place ; 56a 



quence of ah unfeafonable tranfpofition, and thus annihilating the 
beauty of the contrail. Might I truft the following corrections 
to the candour of the reader ? 

Now rufhing in the furious chief was feen, 
The gloom of night hung on his lowering mien, 
Whilfi dreadful gleams from his bright armour came, 
And <v/<i/a/ eye-balls glar'd with living flame ; 
Terrific % furious / grafpt each hand a f pear : 
Nor lefs than gods had check* d his wild career. 

, But, though I thus follow the interpretation of our poet, which if 
the fame with that of Hobbes and Cowper, and is authorized by 
Milton's imitation, Par. Loft. ii. 670, where he fays of Death, , 

— black it flood as Night : 

(who indeed might alfo have in view Odyfs. xi. 605. referred to 
by bifhop Newton at the place) it ismoft evident, notwithstanding 
the fcholiafts and editors, ancient and modern, that nkIi fey means 
a rapid tempeft, and is defcriptive of Hector's formidable impetuofity : 
and fo Chapman, Ogilby, and Dacier, rightly underftood the phrafe. 
It is well known, that Virgil ufes nox in this fenfe : and fo Cicero 
in a fine N tranflation from jEfchylus in Tufc. Qucft. ii. 9 : 

■ navem ut horrifono freto, 

NoBem pa<vente, timidi adne&unt navitse. 

Thus Milton again, Par. Loft, vi, 83 1 : 

He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as Night* 

Ver. 559.] Our tranflator is guilty of an omiflion here, which 
may be thus inadequately fupplied : 
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The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly 5 
The fhore is heap'd with death, and tumult 
rends the fky. 



Through the clofe files he darts ; to fcale the wall 
Exhorts his troops : his troops obey his call, 
Thick pouring after.-— 

Ver. 561.] Ogilby is not exalt; whom Pope, however, imi- 
tates: 

The routed Grecians to their navy fly, 
The Trojans following : Jbauts a/cend tbtjkj. 

For the fake of a clofe adherence to the author, I would propofe, 

Greece to her fleet in confternation flies, 
And mingled tumults from each hoft arifc. 



END OF VOL. III. 
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